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Why more farmers buy Massey-Harris 
combines than any other make 


When you’re in the market for a new combine, ask 
your Massey-Harris dealer to let you drive an 80 or 
90 Self-Propelled Special on your own farm. Tarke a 
look under the body before you start, and you’ll see 
why they’ll give you the clean, fast separation that 
means extra capacity! 

Notice the open rub bar cylinder, the Dyna-Air 
Shaker Shoe, the big straw walkers. They’re all 
built the same width as the body. As the material is 
fed through, it travels in an even, unbunched flow 
throughout the machine—and not a grain is lost! 

Now try the combine on rough or sloping land. 
You’ll feel safe because Massey-Harris 80 and 90 SP 
Specials have the lowest centre of gravity of any 
combine on the market! 


But really you have to own a Massey-Harris 80 or 
90 SP Special to learn how dependable and economical 
it is to run . . . how easily (with its 61 permanently 
sealed bearings) it can be serviced . . . how fast 
you can get the crops off the field and into the 
granaries. 

And there’s good news when the time comes to 
trade it in. Used Massey-Harris combines are 
always in demand. This means you can be assured 
of a good deal when you want to trade in the Massey- 
Harris you buy today. 

First chance you get, drop around to see your 
Massey-Harris dealer. He’ll show you why more 
farmers buy Massey-Harris combines than any other 
make. 


Nothing as efficient as Dyna-Air chaff control 
in any other combine 



The revolutionary design of the Dyna-Air shaker shoe — exclu¬ 
sive with the 80 and 90 Specials—eliminates “dead” spots and 
reduces “build up” of chaff at front and edges of screens. Works 
well in all normal crops and excels in light kernel and rusty 
stands. 


You get an extra hour in the field each day 
from 61 sealed bearings 



Lubrication time for com¬ 
bine without sealed bear¬ 
ings —38 minutes. 



M-H 80 and 90 Specials 
with 61 sealed bearings 
ready in 6 minutes. 


Figure on two lubrications each day. You save more 
than an hour, save on lube costs, too. 


Massey-Harris-Ferguson 

Toronto, Canada limited 
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The Hereford in center background did not deliberately pose with the three 
generations of the Coffeys, Carlyle, Saskatchewan. (See story, page 65). 


★ G.W.G. brand names 
*'^ 7 <r are R egi ster ed 

Trade Marks. 

* "RED STRAP" BIB & PANT OVERALLS 
★ "COWBOY KING" RIDER PANTS 
SHIRTS - JACKETS 
* "TEXAS RANGER" SHIRTS 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write us di- 
rect stating garments and sizes you require 
and dealer's name, and your order will be 
promptly filled. 
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Noah’s 


Ark 


Bit by bit, the map of knowledge is being 
filled in by the patient work of scientists 


Industrial wastes from steel, coal, 
metal finishing, paper and food indus¬ 
tries can now be used to make animal 
feeds and fertilizers. At present, ac¬ 
cording to C. F. Gumham, Michigan 
State College, these wastes are pol¬ 
luting streams and the atmosphere. 
He told the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers that relatively 
simple alterations of manufacturing 
procedures could be introduced to 
produce these products, which in 
many cases would more than pay for 
the salvage cost. V 

A new fruit of the small-fruit group 
is now being tested for use in the 
northeastern United States. It is a 
cross between raspberries and black¬ 
berries and was developed because 
other berry hybrids, such as the logan¬ 
berry, do not survive in that area. Two 
research workers at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Geneva, New 
York, found that a cross between the 
Erie blackberry and the Harlsham red 
raspberry combined the flavors of 
both. The berries vary both in size and 
shape, ripening over a two-week 
period in mid-July. The variety is not 
yet named. V 

Antibiotics have already proved 
valuable in the control of diseases in 
both plants and animals, and for 
stimulating the growth of chickens, 
turkeys and other animals. Dr. Louis 
G. Nickell, recently told the 20th 
annual Chemurgic Conference that 
scientists are now seeking an anti¬ 
biotic compound which -^ould be able 
to increase or decrease the yield of 
plant products. Recently a Swiss 
scientist. Dr. Steinegger, showed that 
penicillin was able to increase both the 
growth and the alkaloid production 
of the Jamestown or Jimson weed, the 
alkaloids of which have been used in 


the manufacture of sedatives. The 
next step forward was believed to be 
the use of antibiotics in the preserva¬ 
tion of food. It has already been 
shown that they can increase the stor¬ 
age life of foods by preventing spoil¬ 
age organisms from gaining a foot¬ 
hold. V 

A new milk drink has been reported 
in the journal of the American 
Medical Association. It is non¬ 
fattening, but high in protein. It is, 
therefore, suitable for babies, old 
people, very fat people, and patients 
with heart, liver and kidney diseases. 
It is called Kralex and is made from 
skim milk. It is also low in salt con¬ 
tent, lacks other minerals and vita¬ 
mins, and is not intended to be used 
as a balanced food. Said to be very 
palatable, it can be served hot or 
cold, flavored with fruit flavors, or 
used as a base for puddings or soups. V 

Plant disease organisms can change 
drastically and develop resistance to 
the chemicals used to control them. 
Scientists at the University of Wis¬ 
consin experimented in 1954 with the 
apple scab fungus. They found a mu¬ 
tant (changed form) of the scab or¬ 
ganism that could tolerate 5,000 times 
as much antimycin A, an antibiotic, 
as could the unchanged form. V 

The U.S. Food, Drug, and Cos¬ 
metic Act now provides for safety 
limits in the amount of chemical resi¬ 
due that may remain on a food 
product ready for market. No amounts 
of such chemicals as calcium cyanide, 
mercury-containing compounds, or 
those containing nicotine, may remain 
on fruits or vegetables ready for mar¬ 
ket. These products have what is 
called a zero tolerance. DDT, how¬ 
ever, is less harmful and has been 
given a tolerance of seven. V 


Not Noah, but a Danish maiden lady, presides over 
this modern Noah’s Ark, and its varied inmates 


by KAJ V. CARLSEN 

LD Mr. Noah would be happy if 
he could look down from Heaven 
to a small Danish “Mount Ararat,” 
where a sweet, elderly lady, Miss 
Esther Bentzen, has found a refuge 
from the “sin flood” of life, together 
with an assortment of not less than 
200 animals of different kinds. She 
lives there entirely alone, with two- 
legged and four-legged friends, who 
enjoy a life of comfort and well-being 
in a tiny, old villa which is aptly called 
“Noah’s Ark.” 

Miss Bentzen devotes herself en¬ 
tirely to her animals, and she has 
given each one of them the name of 
some famous living or dead person. 
Her pets come to her confidingly when 
she calls their names—whether it is a 
tiny mouse or a tame fox—just as 
though they were her children. 

She has good connections with 
zoological gardens all over the world; 
and it happens quite often that one of 
these sends her a rare animal as an 
addition to her “family.” This is a bit 
of luck for each addition, because all 
the inmates of Noah’s Ark can be sure 
of a happy existence there, as long as 
they live. Indeed, they will become 
exalted individuals, because not only 
do they live on a tiny mountain a few 
miles from Copenhagen, the capital of 
Denmark, but they enjoy perfect free¬ 


dom and can roam at will all over the 
house. The atmosphere they create is, 
perhaps, not one of the best, but that 
is their affair, and Miss Bentzen’s. 

Miss Bentzen keeps her many 
charges inside the house at night, and 
rises at 3:00 a.m. to feed them. They 
are admired by many visitors, both 
children and adults, who come from 
all parts of Denmark to visit Noah’s 
Ark and to see, among others, her 
tame fox, Don Pedro; her white rat, 
Alexander; the goat, Dante; the par¬ 
rot, Molliere; the cub, De Gaulle; 
Madame Peron, the hen; and Socrates, 
the cat. 

They rate a big Christmas party, 
too. Miss Bentzen celebrates Christmas 
all alone with her pets. She makes 
many preparations for the festive occa¬ 
sion, just as though they were chil¬ 
dren. Naturally, there must be a big 
Christmas tree, with all sorts of nice 
things on it, like smoked herrings and 
carrots—something for everyone. Be¬ 
cause of danger of fire, there can not 
be any lighted candles. 

Miss Bentzen has medals and honors 
from several countries. She has a 
medal given her by Marshal Foch at 
the time of World War I, as well as 
medals and honors from England and 
the United States. During the First 
World War she was at Verdun, where 


This is Miss Esther Bentzen with Mnlliere the parrot, and a medal given her 
by Marshal Forh lor services in World War I. Miss Bentzen and animal 
friends live in I\oah’s Ark. Right: The goats have just been pul out to graze. 


Socrates the cat couldn’t wait until Christmas for his smoked herring. 
Visitors are numerous—both children and adults—and the pets like it. 


Christmas is a festive occasion—with a tree, too. The little cub De Gaulle is 
very interested. Dante, the goat is ready for Christmas any time, especially 
if there is plenty to eat. 


she gave aid, not only to many 
wounded soldiers, but also wounded 
and deserted horses and dogs. Later, 
when wounded soldiers passed 
through Denmark, she was active day 
and night in bringing them aid and 
comfort. One, a wounded Frenchman, 


pinned his Medal of Honor on her 
bosom, and she has also a steel helmet 
given her by a dying Poilu at Verdun. 
Some day if her animals will allow 
her the necessary time, she would like 
to return to France and decorate the 
grave of the Unknown Soldier. V 


Science and 
The Farm 
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Prairie Weather 

Prepared, by Dn. Irving P. Krick and Staff 


(Allow a dny or two either way in using this forecast. It should be 75 per 
cent right for your area . but not necessarily for your farm. — ed.) 
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PRECIPITATION 


TEMPERATURE 


AVERAGE WEATHER 

JUNE 15 - JULY 15 


AVERAGE INCHES 

DURING 

PERIOD 


MAX. 


inches in the Edmonton-Red Deer 
area and will range from 2% to 3V2 
inches elsewhere. Crops will be slow 
in development which will favor green 
peas in the south but expose spring- 
sown grains to rust. Forage crops will 
make good growth. Weeds will be 
especially troublesome, with wet fields 
making both cultivating and spraying 
difficult. Fall-sown grains will be 
headed by mid-July and yield pros¬ 
pects appear excellent. The season 
was generally backward last year. V 

JULY, 1955 


JUberta 


Unseasonably wet weather and sub¬ 
normal temperatures will prevail in 
Alberta. Some warming is expected in 
late June when maximum tempera¬ 
tures will climb to 90 or above. For 
the period, in general, maximum tem¬ 
peratures will be in the upper 60’s 
and low 70’s. Occasional low readings 
in the upper 30’s will be experienced 
in northern districts during the cool 
periods. Rainfall will exceed four 

JUNE, 1955 

PRECIPITATION l5 20 


Costly damage to stored crops and 
machinery, danger to livestock, 
rotted wood framing can be the 
result when beating rains pull weak 
roofing loose, driving water under 
joints and sidelaps. Avoid these 
losses. Westeel's “Security” Ribbed 
Roofing with its exclusive sidelap 
construction and reinforcing ribs 
gives security against this danger. 
(See the advantages in the panel 
at the left). 

Westeel gives you the DOUBLE 
PROTECTION of long lasting 
metal plus snug joints that stay 
weather-tight and provide rapid, 
positive, free-running drainage. It 
resists weather, corrosion, storm 
and fire. Do as thousands do . . . 
install the roofing that is backed 
by more than a century of roofing 
experience . . . the roofing that 
gives you valuable DOUBLE 
PROTECTION. 


ahead 

TEMPERATURE 


WIDE COVERING CAPACITY 
Uniform sheets provide 
economical wide coverage. 


Spring grains and vegetable crops will 
be retarded due to late planting and 
extended cool weather, but conditions 
should be quite good. Wet soils will 
inhibit keeping summerfallows free of 
weeds. Heavy rains have occurred in 
southwest portions of the U.S. Winter 
Wheat Belt. A similar situation last 
year resulted in heavy infestations of 
rust which provided numerous spores, 
some of which found their way to Sas¬ 
katchewan. Weather conditions will 
favor rust development in the prov¬ 
ince. V 

JULY, 1955 


Cool, wet weather will monopolize 
the period. Some warming will occur 
in late June, boosting maximum tem¬ 
peratures into the 90’s. Rain and lower 
temperatures will follow, however, 
with little drying until after the first 
several days of July. Rainfall will be 
above average, generally exceeding 
three inches in the province. Forage 
crops and fall-seeded grains will make 
lush growth, with advanced grains 
heading in the south by mid-July. 

PRECIPITATION JU " 5 E ' ' 9 ' 5 20 

30 DflYSr- jiff 

ahead , ■ - . 

TEMPERATURE _HPflP] 


"SECURITY" SIDELAP 
Stormproof! Rainproof! 
Wind can’t blow rain past the 
security rib, t—r 


NAILING RIBS 


EXTRA STIFF 
Rib walls add strength and 
stiffness where it’s needed most. 


STORM TIGHT CROSS RIBS 
Prevent gaping, ensure snug, 
tight end joints. 


experience little drying until after the 
first week of July. Many crops will 
continue to be retarded in growth and 
development, particularly spring 
grains, corn, sugar beets and home 
garden crops. Winter wheat, fall rye, 
hay and pastures will make lush 
growth with some grains heading by 
mid-July. Weed growth will be quite 
troublesome. Growth from newly 
formed stools in southwestern U.S. 
Winter Wheat (due to excessive May 
rain) poses a rust threat to Manitoba 
wheat. This lush regrowth will be late 
in maturing and will be very suscept¬ 
ible to rust infestation. V 


Manitoba 


End view showing smooth 
snug fitting rib joints. 


For complete details on 
Westeel “ Security ” Ribbed 
Roofing, ask your local Westeel 
dealer , or use this coupon 


Somewhat analogous to last year, 
relatively cool and wet weather will 
prevail in Manitoba between June 15 
and July 15th. A warm spNk however, 
at the end of June and early July will 
witness maximum temperatures in the 
90’s in southern portions of the prov¬ 
ince. Otherwise, maximum tempera¬ 
tures wi 1 be in the low 70’s and occa¬ 
sionally in the 60’s during the indi¬ 
cated cool periods. Rainfall will be 
well above average with amounts ex¬ 
ceeding four inches in many sections, 
especially in the southeast. Soils will 

JUNE, 1955 

PRECIPITATION 

IS 20 
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TEAR OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
• aTO OUR NEAREST OFFICE*. . 


ADDRESS.. 

Please send me Free illustrated folder and 
sample of Westeel Barn Roofing. 

Send Free estimate on Galvanized . Aluminum . 

Ridge Length is.Rafter Length is. 

WESTEEL PRODUCTS LIMITED 

WINNIPEG - REGINA - SASKATOON - CALGARY - EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER - MONTREAL - TORONTO - OTTAWA - QUEBEC - HALIFAX 

An all-Canadian, Canada-wide organization 


1905 
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Chevrolet Bel Air Sport Coupe 
A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Better all-’round performance 


High compression economy 



Chevrolet’s “Turbo-Fire” V8 
makes use of General Motors’ 
long experience in making un¬ 
beatable V8’s for high-priced 
cars. That’s why Chevrolet’s V8 
performance is unrivalled by 
comparable makes. 


Chevrolet V8 has a compression 
ratio that is unsurpassed any¬ 
where in its field. In fact, its 
compression ratio of 8 to 1 puts 
the “Turbo-Fire” V8 in the per¬ 
formance class of high priced 
cars. You can feel the result the 
instant you put your foot down 
on the accelerator. And, of 
course, high compression means 
high economy. 


Modern 12-Volt 

electrical system 

This 12-volt system, with its 
hotter, fatter spark, is ex¬ 
clusive with Chevrolet in the 
low-priced three. It gives 
faster, surer starts on cold 
mornings, and provides a big 
supply of reserve power. 


Controlled 
full-pressure lubrication 

Controlled full-pressure lu¬ 
brication results in greater oil 
economy and in finer engine 
protection. The oil is forced 
to every working part of the 
engine. 


IV ww\ 


Highest horsepower 
per pound 

In Chevrolet’s “Turbo-Fire” 
V8, thorough engineering has 
eliminated all the deadweight 
and unnecessary bulk — both 
factors which drain the rated 
horsepowers of engines in com¬ 
parable makes. 


Save 1 mile 

of engine wear in 12 

Because the piston moves a 
shorter distance, it actually 
saves 1 mile of engine wear 
for every 12 you travel. This 
also puts lighter loads on the 
bearings! 


ffrP^rrrr; N eW/ shorter 
Oj piston stroke 

In Chevrolet’s “Turbo-Fire” 
V8, the piston moves only 
three inches — reducing cyl¬ 
inder wall friction, friction 
heat and making possible 
greater efficiency. 


Only Chevrolet ms « * 
offers you the choice of a 


motoramic 


in AH models and All series 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
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Is Suminerfallow? 




S UMMERFALLOW 
is getting out of 
hand. In 1911, fal¬ 
low accounted for only 
11 per cent of the 20.6 
million acres of culti¬ 
vated land in western 
Canada. By 1951, it ac¬ 
counted for 32.2 per cent 
of the 67 million acres 
then cultivated, or 21.6 
million acres. This is 
equal to the total of all 
improved land in both 
Ontario and Quebec; and 
is more than twice as 
many acres as are de¬ 
voted to cultivated hay 
in all of Canada. 

This increase in fallow 
acreage is not restricted 
to the drier parts of the 
prairies. In 1911 Mani¬ 
toba farmers fallowed 
13.9 per cent of their 
cultivated land. In 1951 
it reached 25.6 per cent, 
and by 1954 it was 30.9 
per cent, or over three 
million acres. 

Despite the cost and 
labor involved in fallow¬ 
ing, the benefits obtained from it have not been 
carefully evaluated. Most farmers fallow to increase 
yields—an objective usually obtained. The increase 
in yield from fallowing varies with moisture con¬ 
ditions, fertilizer use, crop residues returned, and 
length of time the land has been cultivated, but it 
is usually substantial. In a number of experiments 
carried out on farm fields in Manitoba during 
1950-54, unfertilized wheat, oats and barley on 
stubble yielded only about 70 per cent as much as 
on fallow land. 

Increased yields after fallowing are usually at¬ 
tributed to moisture conservation and weed con¬ 
trol. It is now becoming apparent, under Manitoba 
conditions, at least, that these reasons are less im¬ 
portant than the effect of fallow on soil fertility. 

At the Swift Current Experimental Station, it has 
been shown that in southwestern Saskatchewan 
only a small proportion of the rainfall is conserved 
in fallow fields. Between harvest and spring an 
average of 2.2 inches of moisture is stored in the 
soil. If land is fallowed, only an additional 1.8 
inches of moisture are conserved. In the more 
humid portions of the prairies, fallowing is little, 
if any, more effective as a moisture conservation 
measure. Therefore, unless serious droughts occur 
frequently, it is impossible to justify fallowing for 
moisture conservation alone. 

Twenty or thirty years ago, fallow¬ 
ing was important as a means of con¬ 
trolling such weeds as sow thistle, 

Canada thistle, mustard and stinkweed 
—a job now usually done with chemi¬ 
cals. Wild oats is a most troublesome 
weed in Manitoba, but recommended 
control practices do not involve fal¬ 
lowing. Such weeds as couch grass are 
still best controlled by fallowing, but 
the acreage of fallow required for this 
purpose is not large. 


F allowing has effects on soil 

fertility which are becoming in¬ 
creasingly important. This is illus¬ 
trated by an experiment conducted at 
Winnipeg by the Soils Department, 
University of Manitoba, in which land 
broken in 1912 has been in a rotation 
of fallow, wheat, corn, barley, since 
1920. During the years 1922-32 plots 
of unfertilized wheat yielded 33 


Center oats strip (author standing), unfertilized, yielded 37.8 hu, per acre. Left strip (50 lbs. 16-20-0 per 
acre), 44.1 bu.; and right strip (otvner H. E. Staples, Benito, Man., standing), 45 bu. per acre. 


It leaves idle on the prairies each year as 
many cultivable acres as there 

Ontario and Quebec combined 


are m 


by R. A. HEDL1N 

bushels per acre, and unfertilized barley, 50.7 
bushels. Calculated as pounds of grain per acre, the 
barley following corn yielded 22.9 per cent more 
than the wheat following fallow. During the years 
1943-52, wheat yielded 34.6 bushels per acre and 
barley 31.8 bushels. Converting yields to pounds of 
grain per acre, barley yielded 26.5 per cent less 
than wheat. This change in relative yields has not 
been due to lack of moisture or weed infestation. 
The barley yields have declined as a result of 
nitrogen deficiency, and therefore could have been 
maintained by adding nitrogen fertilizers. 

These results are in keeping with the experience 
of many Manitoba farmers. Grain yields are high 
on fallow land, but drop sharply the following year 
and remain low until the land has been fallowed 
again. Such results can be explained on the basis of 
the' effects of summerfallow on soil fertility. 

Plants use ammonia and nitrate forms of nitro¬ 
gen. These can be obtained by adding fertilizers. 


[Guide photos 

Sweet clover and timothy mixture on East Braintree, Man., farm of C. H. 
Feilburg (second from left), yielded 3,700 lbs. per acre after fertilizing 
(left) with 11-48-0 and potash, and 1,700 lbs. unfertilized. 


They can also be ob¬ 
tained from the soil or¬ 
ganic matter. Soil bac¬ 
teria, molds and other 
organisms rot the soil or¬ 
ganic matter, and change 
the nitrogen to ammonia 
and nitrate. This occurs 
rapidly, when soils high 
in organic matter are first 
broken. When our soils 
were new the crop usually 
had an adequate nitro¬ 
gen supply. After 40 to 
50 years of cultivation, 
the nitrogen content has 
declined and the nitro¬ 
gen which remains is less 
readily changed to the 
forms that plants can use. 

The problem of nitro¬ 
gen deficiency is intensi¬ 
fied by returning the 
straw of cereal grains to 
the soil. These residues 
are low in nitrogen and, 
therefore, while rotting 
them, soil organisms use 
the ammonia and nitrate 
nitrogen already present 
in the soil. Thus they 
compete with the crop 
for nitrogen. The competition is temporary, be¬ 
cause, in time, most of the straw rots, and nitrogen 
again becomes available to the crop. However, 
deficiency of nitrogen in the spring can seriously 
reduce yields. Where land has been fallowed, lack 
of nitrogen is not a problem, because straw has 
been rotted and a reserve of available nitrogen 
established. 

W HAT is the solution? Experience of farmers in 
the Swan River Valley gives one answer. 
Where the grain-fallow system is followed, with 
no added nitrogen, one good crop is obtained after 
fallow, and yields are then low until the land has 
been fallowed again. However, where sweet clover 
is sown with the last grain crop before fallow, and 
worked into the land in the fallow year, it is pos¬ 
sible to grow two, three, or even four, good grain 
crops between fallowing. Similar results have been 
obtained at Winnipeg, where from 1943-52 the 
yields of barley following corn have been increased 
from 31.8 bushels per acre, to 42.4 bushels, by 
plowing down red clover in the fallow year. In 
another experiment, during the same period, the 
yields of wheat on non-fallow land have been in¬ 
creased by seven bushels per acre by plowing down 
clover as a green manure in the fallow year. 

Rotation of grain and hay crops also has a place 
in substituting for fallow. Grain yields 
following legumes, such as alfalfa and 
sweet clover, are greater than those 
obtained under the grain-fallow sys¬ 
tem on nitrogen deficient soils. The 
roots of these crops are high in nitro¬ 
gen and, therefore, increase the nitro¬ 
gen supply for two or three years. 
Where grass is grown alone, or com¬ 
prises a large portion of the hay crop, 
the reverse is true. Grass roots, like 
cereal straws, are low in nitrogen and 
temporarily decrease the rate at which 
nitrogen is made available to plants. 
Nitrogen deficiency of grain results 
after grass is broken up, unless land is 
fallowed for a whole year, or nitrogen 
fertilizer is added. 

A third solution to nitrogen defi¬ 
ciency, which does not involve fal¬ 
lowing, is the use of commercial 
nitrogen fertilizers. In Manitoba, ex- 
(Please turn to page 46) 
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Vaccines—Dead ©r Alive 



Chicks bearing no inherited immunity are hard hit by vaccination at an 
early age , especially if treated just before shipping. 


Do we make it too hard for our livestock and poultry 
farmers to take advantage of new vaccines? 

by C. V. FAULKNOR 


I F you’re a poultryman in any one 
of several Canadian provinces, 
and you’ve just arranged to take 
delivery of 1,000 week-old chicks from 
your local hatchery you might find 
yourself involved in a conversation 
like this: 

“You’d better get those birds vac¬ 
cinated,” the hatcheryman would 
probably warn, “If Newcastle disease 
or infectious bronchitis gets a start it’ll 
run through your whole flock like a 
grass fire—could wipe out your whole 
business in a week.” 

“Why don’t you people vaccinate 
them here?” you might ask. “If the 
hatcheries sold us immunized chicks 
in the first place, it would save a lot 
of trouble.” 

The hatcheryman would probably 
indicate that as far as he was con¬ 
cerned, it sounded like a good idea, 
but he’d have to say, “We’re not al¬ 
lowed to do that. All vaccination has 
to be done on the producer’s own 
place—that’s the law as it now stands.” 

Like everyone else, you’re getting a 
little fed up with the increasing num¬ 
ber of rules and regulations, and you 
wonder just how much of it is really 
necessary. “They sure make it hard for 
a man to make a living,” you grumble. 
“But if that’s the way it is, there’s not 
much we can do about it. You’d bet¬ 
ter let me have some of that vaccine, 
and I’ll do the job myself.” 

“Can’t do that either. You’ll have 
to write to the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture about it—they’ll give you permis¬ 
sion to apply direct to the manufac¬ 
turer.” 

“Why that’s crazy!” you say. “My 
brother-in-law in Saskatchewan gets 
his vaccine from the hatchery, and out 
in B.C., I hear that they can even buy 
the stuff in drug stores. I haven’t time 
to be writing letters all over the 
country.” 

“Well, that’s the way it is in this 
province,” he tells you, but that 
doesn’t make you feel any better. 

“It’s a bunch of stupid red tape if 
you ask me!” you explode. “It just 
doesri’t make sense!” 

“Must be some reason for it, I 
guess,” the hatcheryman shrugs. But 
his answer doesn’t satisfy you, and 
somehow you get the idea it doesn’t 
satiny him either. 

W HAT are the reasons behind 
controls imposed on the manu¬ 
facture and Sale of vaccines? Before 
you can understand them you have 
to consider a few facts about vaccines 
themselves, especially the live-virus 
type. You also have to know some¬ 
thing about the situation in each 
province, because certain regulations 
do vary from one province to another. 
In some cases there’s a reason for 
that too, but in others, there’s a hint 
of a little official “boondoggling” at 
the distribution end. Although care is 
needed in handling all vaccines, 
poultry vaccines are stressed in this 
article because there are disease prob¬ 
lems inherent in the poultry industry, 
which the other livestock enterprises 
don’t encounter. Chief among these, 
is the fact that breeding stock for the 
whole poultry industry is channelled 


through a few units, namely the 
hatcheries. 

Assuming that you’re an efficient 
poultryman, and have taken all the 
necessary steps to ensure proper sani¬ 
tation on your premises, you now seek 
further protection through flock vac¬ 
cination. Science has been working 
for you in this, and has come up with 
vaccines that will give your birds 
immunity against several diseases, 
providing you give treatment in the 
proper manner and at the proper 
time. Depending on the disease, the 
product you use may be either a 
“dead” or “live” virus vaccine. As 
the names suggest, the former con¬ 
sists of dead germs, while the latter 
contains living strains of the disease 
it is supposed to combat. Unfortun¬ 
ately, in some of the most serious 
diseases, dead-virus vaccines give 
protection for only a short time. The 
live-virus types do a better job. Al¬ 
though the germs in this living vac¬ 
cine are weakened, and therefore, 
won’t start a serious outbreak of the 
disease, there are certain dangers 
attached to their production and use. 
It is these dangers that have led to 
such strict government control. 

Live-culture vaccines should be 
used only where other types of im¬ 
munizing agents have proved unsatis¬ 
factory. Treated birds, or animals, 
develop a mild attack of the disease 
from which they recover, and are then 
expected to be immune. But, because 
the vaccine contains the living organ¬ 
ism, the treated individual often acts 
as a carrier, and may be able to 


spread the disease for a limited period 
after infection. Too, vaccines of this 
type are perishable, and must be 
stored under refrigeration. They also 
lose their effectiveness rapidly, and 
have to be discarded. Most of the 
live virus vaccines are distributed in 
the dry form and put into solution 
before use; they lose potency fast at 
this stage and must be used quickly. 

Another factor in the use of vac¬ 
cines is that humans are susceptible 
to some of the diseases, and there’s 
always the risk that inexperienced 
operators will fail to take necessary 
precautions. Apart from the dangers 
mentioned, there is also the chance 
that poultrymen will lose faith in a 
perfectly good vaccine if they happen 
to get a batch that hasn’t been prop¬ 
erly handled. 

I N Canada, poultry vaccines are 
produced by the Connaught Medi¬ 
cal Research Laboratories, at the 
University of Toronto. This enables 
the Federal Government to maintain 
a good measure of control over 
quality. Up to the present time, the 
types being sold in this country have 
been limited to the spray, intraocular, 
and intranasal types. The spray vac¬ 
cine is the most widely used because 
it allows a large number of birds to 
bg treated in one operation. Recently 
the Veterinary Director General auth¬ 
orized the importation of several 
new types from approved manufac¬ 
turers in the United States. These are: 
fowl pox vaccine, fowl laryngotra- 
cheitis vaccine, infectious bronchitis 
and Newcastle disease intranasal vac¬ 


cines, Newcastle disease vaccine B1 
strain; and three drinking water vac¬ 
cines, including a dead-virus vaccine 
for Newcastle disease, and a dead and 
live virus vaccine for infectious bron¬ 
chitis. Ontario has already taken ad¬ 
vantage of this. Just how soon the 
new types will be available in the 
other provinces depends a good deal 
on how deeply infected each govern¬ 
ment has become with that disease 
commonly known as red tape. 

This situation is a result of federal 
government policy which allows 
provincial authorities to set up regu¬ 
lations controlling the use of vaccines 
within their borders. Different inter¬ 
pretations, conditions, and, one could 
add, pressures, in each province have 
resulted in some difference in the 
methods of distribution. For instance, 
in British Columbia, vaccines for the 
major poultry diseases can be obtained 
directly from veterinarians, registered 
pharmacists, and in some cases, the 
Poultry Branch of the B.C. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. In Alberta, a 
poultryman can get it from his local 
practising veterinarian, who can 
order it (under permit) from ap¬ 
proved manufacturers. 

Said an Alberta agricultural official, 
“Veterinarians are trained in disease 
diagnosis, prevention, and control, 
and there is one practising within 
reasonable driving distance of every 
poultryman.” 

, A hatcheryman put it another way 
when he observed, “Apparently Al¬ 
berta has a strong veterinary associa¬ 
tion, and B.C. a strong pharmaceutical 
association.” 

Poultrymen in Manitoba, Ontario, 
and the Maritimes must either apply 
to their own provincial veterinarians 
or agricultural departments for the 
vaccine, or for permission to obtain 
supplies direct from the Connaught 
Laboratories. As far as the Maritimes 
are concerned, poultry diseases aren’t 
a big factor there yet, so no large 
vaccination program has been neces¬ 
sary. Along with Manitoba, they have 
some justification for proceeding 
slowly in allowing wider distribution 
facilities, because they feel that they 
lack the inspection staff necessary to 
ensure that any new measures 
wouldn’t be abused. 

F OR some time, hatcherymen have 
been petitioning for the right to 
stock approved vaccines, and sell 
them directly to their customers. To 
date, Saskatchewan is the only prov¬ 
ince which allows this practice, and 
then only Jor one particular vaccine. 
Because of a widespread epidemic of 
infectious bronchitis there last year, 
the Department of Agriculture issued 
permits to hatcheries to sell bron¬ 
chitis vaccine so as to get as wide a 
coverage as possible. Any Saskatche¬ 
wan hatcheryman can apply for a per¬ 
mit to stock it, providing he abides by 
the following regulations: (1) vac¬ 
cine may be used by poultrymen only 
on their own farms; (2) no vaccine 
may be used on the hatchery 
premises, or in any commercial 
brooder establishment operated by the 
hatchery; (3) the vaccine must be 
(Please turn to page 49) 
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Benson Speaks 
To Kansans 

The U.S. Secretary of Agriculture hits hard at the 
disrupting influence of high, fixed price supports 

it a, $ . t ft r 



The U.S. Secretary of Agriculture is a pleasing, forceful and convincing 
speaker, who faces an immensely difficult task with deep conviction. 


W HEAT, in Kansas, is the 
greatest single factor in the 
economy of the State. Kansas 
is about midway between Canada in 
the north and Mexico in the south, 
and her farmers get approximately a 
third of their total cash income from 
wheat. They produce chiefly hard red 
winter wheat and their crop is larger 
than that of any other state. 

Some years ago the Kansas State 
College of Agriculture, the grain 
trade, the milling and baking indus¬ 
tries, and the farmers of the State, 
joined in the formation of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Association, and 
once each year, a big rally and Field 
Day is held at some suitable center. 
This year was the .twelfth such event, 
and it was held at Hutchinson, in the 
south central part of the State. Heavy 
rains, which were very badly needed 
all through South Dakota, Nebraska 
and Kansas, came the day prior to the 
Field Day and made impracticable a 
visit to the field plots at the Kansas 
State College Experiment Substa¬ 
tion, about five miles west of the city. 

The Country Guide was on hand at 
Hutchinson, having arrived at Man¬ 
hattan, the location of the State Agri¬ 
cultural College, about the time that 
a very destructive tornado was ripping 
apart the village of Udall, killing 
about 75 and injuring 200 others of 
its 750 people. Fortunately for the 
visitor to Manhattan, the tornado was 
raging 150 miles away, though only 
about 75 miles from Hutchinson. 

Because of the rains the actual 
Field Day program began with a bar¬ 
becue supper at the big Sports Arena. 
This was followed by the speaking 
program, which began at 6:45. We 
estimated the crowd at about 2,500 
and gathered that many had been at¬ 
tracted by the prospect of hearing 
Ezra Taft Benson, U.S. Secretary of 
Agriculture. On this point there was 
perfect unity between The Country 
Guide and the Kansas folk, because 
we were there primarily for the same 
reason. 

Before Mr. Benson spoke we had 
gathered that despite the Wheat Im¬ 
provement Association, the chief 
worry of those in the associated in¬ 
dustries was the declining quality of 
Kansas wheat. It was estimated that 
from 25 to 35 per cent of U.S. wheat 
supplies are produced within 200 
miles of Hutchinson. The president of 
the Association stated that Kansas is 
full of medium gluten (protein) varie¬ 
ties and that 75 per cent of the 
Kansas wheat acreage in 1954 was 
seeded to varieties which were not in 
production in 1944. Furthermore, of 
the 176 million bushels of wheat pro¬ 
duced in the State last year, the gov¬ 
ernment got slightly over half. In 
other words, the millers were not too 
keen about its quality; and the rep¬ 
resentative of the Millers National 
Federation estimated that the mills in 


Kansas must have secured at least 
one-third of their total grind from 
other areas, in order to maintain 
quality. 

Mr. Benson, who had received a 
standing tribute when he went to the 
platform, said he was there to talk 
about wheat—and he did. The follow¬ 
ing statement made during his ad¬ 
dress, contains his thesis: “A record- 
breaking surplus of wheat has resulted 
in stringent production controls, which 
prevent farmers from utilizing their 
full resources. This same surplus pro¬ 
vides the government with its most 
perplexing problem in the field of 
farm price supports.” 

The remainder of this article will 
consist almost entirely of direct quota¬ 
tions or condensations of his remarks. 
(He made one notable statement 
which does not appear in the text of 
his address. This was to the effect 
that, regardless of politics, he would 
continue to urge what he felt was in 
the interests of agriculture and of the 
nation. For this he was loudly ap¬ 
plauded.) 

O N July 1 of this year,” he said, 
“our wheat carry-over is ex¬ 
pected to reach an all time high of 
1,030,000,000 bushels . . an increase 
of 128 million bushels over a year 
earlier, despite acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas on 1954 wheat pro¬ 
duction. 

“The government will own about 
one billion bushels of this carry-over. 
It will have invested in this wheat 
some $2.6 billion. Storage costs alone 
will appropriate some $200 million a 
year. 

“. . Wheat accounts for one-third of 
the government’s total investment in 
all price support activities. More than 
half of CCC’s (Commodity Credit 
Corporation) million - dollars - a - day 
total storage costs are for wheat. 

“. . It now appears that our wheat 
carry-over a year hence (July 1, 
1956) will be in the neighborhood of 
950 million bushels . . While this 
would represent the first decline in 
several years, by far the greater part 
of the long pull toward a normal 
wheat carry-over would still he ahead 
of us. 

“Just two weeks ago I proclaimed 
a national wheat allotment of 55 mil¬ 
lion acres for 1956 as required by law. 
Farmers themselves will decide, at a 
referendum on June 25, whether or 
not marketing quotas shall be in effect 
for the 1956 crop . . Were it not for 
the 55-million-acre provision in the 
law, the current supply situation 
would force a cut-back to 18.6 million 
acres under the formula set up in our 
basic agricultural legislation. 

“Under the present law, defeat of 
marketing quotas would mean wheat 
price supports for the 1956 crop at 
50 per cent of parity to co-operating 
producers. There would probably be 


little compliance with acreage allot¬ 
ments, however, with price support 
incentives at this level. On the other 
hand, approval of marketing quotas 
will mean a continuation of present 
production curbs, along with price 
support for the 1956 crop, at not less 
than the level to be announced. 

. . The best estimate of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture is that the 
total U.S. wheat crop this year will 
be around 830 million bushels—down 
150 million bushels as a result of 
acreage controls and serious drought 
in some areas. Adding 1955 produc¬ 
tion to our carry-over it appears that 
wheat supplies for the 1955-56 crop 
year will total 1,860 million bushels 
. . slightly below the total supply for 
a year earlier, but it is still large 
enough to take care of our foreseeable 
domestic and exports needs for more 
than two full years. 

. It now appears that we may 
export around 260 million bushels of 
wheat in the 1955-56 marketing year 
. . an increase of about 10 million 
bushels over the current year, which, 
in turn, is some 33 million bushels 
above 1953-54 . . 

We are able to maintain current 
wheat exports only through subsidies, 
which have been averaging about 80 
cents per bushel. During the 12 
months ending March 31, this pro¬ 
gram cost approximately $200 million, 
the greater part of the total represent¬ 
ing direct subsidies on wheat moving 
through commercial channels. 

T HE hard fact is that we are not 
meeting world wheat competition 
on a quality basis. We are in a buyers’ 
market. World agriculture has not 


only recovered from the devastation 
of war—it has moved on to new pro¬ 
duction heights. Exporting nations are 
competing vigorously for markets. The 
war-torn nations which welcomed 
donations of wheat of any quality a 
few years ago are back on their feet 
economically. They are spending then- 
own money and are demanding good 
milling wheat. 

“We must either meet world wheat 
competition on a price, quality, and 
promotional basis, or content our¬ 
selves with a more limited market, 
which can be maintained only through 
continuing and perhaps increasingly 
larger government subsidies. I do not 
believe American wheat producers 
would willingly retreat to this sec¬ 
ondary position.” 

Mr. Benson then mentioned three 
current developments within the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, looking to 
the improvement of wheat quality. 
He said the Department is now favor¬ 
ably considering a schedule of loan 
rate discounts which would be applied 
against inferior wheat grown in 1956. 
Such a program might be announced 
well in advance of fall planting this 
year, in the hope that it would be a 
deterrent to the production of unde¬ 
sirable wheat varieties. A second point 
was that the Department is reviewing, 
in a comprehensive way, the official 
U.S. wheat grades. No major revision 
had taken place since 1934. A third 
development was a field test on a 
broad scale, of a new and improved 
method of testing the potential bread¬ 
baking quality of wheat, known as the 
sedimentation test. After several years 
(Please turn to page 64) 















Three years after , the ivhite fence shows wear, the creosoted portion almost none . Corner sections a rod long , posts set 3' deep and cross-braces level , Wo best. 


W HITE board 
fences around a 
farmstead are 
beautiful. But, person¬ 
ally, W. F. Lott, superin¬ 
tendent of the Oklahoma 
A & M College Demon¬ 
stration Farm near Okla¬ 
homa City, prefers black 
—particularly the black- 
brown of pressure-creo- 
soted posts and lumber. 

He believes that, “any¬ 
thing is beautiful to a 
farmer which doesn’t re¬ 
quire painting, and prac¬ 
tically no other mainte¬ 
nance for maybe 35 
years.” 

The farm is operated 
by the college, but is 
Sponsored by the Olka- 
homa Lumbermen’s As¬ 
sociation and the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce in 
Oklahoma City, to try out 
various ideas and show 
them to farmers. 

One of the biggest dif¬ 
ficulties with creosote has 
been that peither nails, 
nor staples, would stay 
(Please turn to page 42) 


Special nails and staples stay put in creosoted posts. 


With posts 2' 9" down and short cross-braces, it couldn’t stand up. 


Burning test merely charred pressure-creosoted posts but destroyed others. 


Shallow-set posts will pull out or lean badly: properly set posts break off. 
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Can Swathing 


June, 1955 

Be Side-Stepped? 



High-volume fans used in low-temperature grain driers introduce 
a new efficiency to the art of drying grain, and place a question 
mark opposite the future of the sivather 


LGuide photos 

The Bradleys’ grain drier (left) looks like any other granary, but (right) a monstrous fan, viewed by C. V. Faulknor, associate editor. The Country Guide, is built 

into one end of the bin and blows enormous quantities of drying air through the grain. 


W ILL the steady forward march of tech¬ 
niques developed on our western farms 
relegate the swather to the same fence 
corner that already holds so many machines, forced 
to the sidelines by the newer, better adapted equip¬ 
ment? It could happen. It won’t be soon, and it 
may not be in the best long-run interests of western 
agriculture. That doesn’t mean it will not happen. 

The new threat to the pre-eminence of the 
swather is the grain drier. Farmers who have built 
machines that dry grain fast and effectively are 
already talking in terms of abandoning their 
swathers. Said F. Bradley, Portage la Prairie 
registered seed grower, “Even in a year when the 
harvest is not cranky, it would be a distinct 
advantage to be able to straight combine as soon 
as the grain will thresh out of the heads. Even if 
it was cut this early the grain would store after it 
had spent a day or two in the drier.” 

John Scott of Gilbey,. North Dakota, is talking in 
the same terms. “You’d side-step a score of prob¬ 
lems if you could cut out the swathing, straight 
combine and then condition the grain in the drier,” 
he commented to a Country Guide editor. “That’s 
assuming it won’t shrink, and I’ve had no trouble 
with shrinking so far,” he said. “You could harvest 
whenever the field was dry enough to carry the 
combine.” 

The advantages are indisputable. There have 
been too many recent harvests when the snick, 
snick of the swather sickle has conjured up clouds, 
ready and anxious to pour cold water on a farmer’s 
hopes. A month after the swather has left the field 
the swaths still lie, sad, soggy and flattened; and 
a discouraged farmer feels the wet grain, looks 
disconsolately at the cloud-greyed sky and dreams 
of hot, south winds and sunny days. 

Even if the much-dreamt-about “ideal harvest¬ 
ing weather” does materialize, a drier can still be 
helpful. For one thing, you can't swath for nothing. 
“I’ve kept close track of the cost of drying grain,” 
said John Scott. “I figure it costs me about .45 cent 
—less than half a cent—to dry a bushel.” 


On a 20-bushel crop, that runs to nine cents an 
acre. You can’t swath for nine cents. On the other 
hand, there’s extra hauling and handling with the 
drying method. And the original cost of the drier 
can be steep. 

Ignoring the cost advantages—admittedly small— 
there are other gains: The grain goes under cover 
sooner; harvest is cleaned up quick'y, leaving more 
time for fall work. The third advantage—and this is 
probably the big one—is that the drier is always 
there, ready to be called on, and the owner is able 
to be on the line, perched and ready to start the 
race toward a completed harvest whether the fall 
is foul or fine. 

T HESE advantages are substantial. Like most 
coins, however, this one has two sides and, 
when it is turned over, certain disadvantages are 
revealed. 

The first is a question mark, rather than a proven 
disadvantage. The Country Guide called on the 
plant science department of the University of 
Manitoba and asked Professor L. H. Shebeski, de¬ 
partment head, if grain would shrink when 
threshed early and dried quickly. “I don’t really 
know,” he replied. “But I’m prepared to find out.” 
So the plant science department will co-operate 
with the agricultural engineering department on a 
project in which they will dry grain threshed at 
normal swathing time, and observe whether it 
shrinks or not. 

In the meantime the best advice is to go slow on 
tying up a lot of money in a grain drier if you plan 
to use it to get rid of your swather. If you plan to 
use ■ it to dry rain-soaked grain, that is another 
matter; there is plenty of evidence that drying 
matured grain which has become wet will not 
shrink it. 


by RALPH HEDLIN 


The second disadvantage was pointed out bv Dr. 
J. A. Anderson, chief of the Grain-Research Labora¬ 
tory, Board of Grain Commissioners. He said that 
from a milling and baking point of view, the ideal 
way to condition grain is to dry it in the field. The 
second best is to dry it in grain terminals, where 
there is careful, scientific control. The third way is 
to dry it in farm driers. 

“If grain is dried on farms, and temperatures are 
not controlled within the proper range of heat, the 
excellent milling and baking reputation of Canadian 
wheat could be damaged,” he told us. 

“A tremendous amount of wheat was dried in 
terminals in 1951,” said Dr. Anderson. “When we 
started drying, our overseas customers tested the 
wheat for mil'ing and baking, but they learned 
that it was dried under careful, scientific control, 
directed by this laboratory, and they soon came to 
trust it. The quality of the grain was not damaged.” 

T PIE Scott and Bradley driers are the product of 
the fertile imagination of George Ravenhorst,’ 
cattle breeder, registered seed grower, and spare- 
time engineer, at Olivia, Minnesota. He designed 
the drier now in use on the John Scott farm, and the 
Bradley equipment is modelled on the Scott outfit. 

The working heart of both driers is a tremendous 
fan, an air-moving mammoth with a four-and-a- 
half-foot diameter and a girth of almost 16 feet. 
In the Scott drier it is driven by a stationary, diesel 
engine; the Bradley fan is powered by a 40-horse¬ 
power tractor p.t.o. The fan gulps great mouthfuls 
of air and blows it whistling through the grain. 

The Bradleys modified a 24-foot by 24-foot 
granary to make their drier. Rather than build a 
false floor they enclosed the space under the granary 
with concrete walls, to make an air-tight chamber. 
A cement wa'l divides the space under the granary 
into two 12-foot by 24-foot air-tight chambers. 

The fan is opposite the end of this cement wall. 
A door, which can be swung across either of the 
openings leading to the two sides of the granary, 
permits the forcing of all the air under either bin 
with the other closed off. (Please turn to page 45) 














The Typewriter 


That last day at school l remembered mostly because / kneic that the 
time had come to tell father that / wasn’t going to be a farmer. I teas 
going to be a writer and all I needed was a typewriter and then I’d be 
an author. But father, as I feared, was not on the side of art 


by JOHN PATRICK GILLESE 


My boss made it clear that he wanted 
his crop stooked almost behind the 
binder, in case it rained. 


‘lend a hand for a 
change.” 

I knew it was going 
to be a tough business 
convincing my father 
that I had only to knock 
and the world would 
open its doors. I was 
sure if I could only get 
a typewriter, I’d be a 
real author. I hadn’t 
made up my mind 
whether Stanley Dray- 
wood Harrison or a 
pen-name would look 
best in print—but I was sure I’d make 
enough money to buy a team of horses 


“Mr. Raysnoski,” I said, pronounc¬ 
ing his name as best I could, “I’ll 
stook for you.” 

The farmer extricated his head from 
the wicket and looked down on me 
dubiously. He played with the ends 
of his mustaches. 

“You’re awful thin, kid—” 

“I’ve been stooking for years, Mr. 
Raysnoski.” 

“Wrycjoski,” said Mr. Wrycjoski. “I 
got you now—you’re Sam Harrison’s 
boy—the smart one in school. What 
you want to stook for?” 

“To buy a typewriter. I’m gonna 
be an author.” 


“I said no. Whatever put this 
authoring idea in your brain, anyway? 
I’m a farmer, your two brothers want 
to ‘be farmers, and all your -relations 
were farmers . . .” His brow suddenly 
clouded in recpllection. “Except,” said 
Father ominously, “one sister of 
mine.” Rarely did he ever mention my 
Aunt Abigail Porter, who lived in 
Seattle. “One day she decided to be¬ 
come an author, and she’s never done 
an honest tap of work since. I won’t 
hear of you touching it.” 

When Father talked like that, it 
was just like when old Pat, our ox, got 
balky. I got up from the supper table, 
not hungry any longer. My room 


I REMEMBER my last day at Wild 
Brier school as if it were yester¬ 
day. Through the opened win¬ 
dows, the sticky fragrance of the dark 
Alberta balms filled the rooms. I re¬ 
member the spaces between the un¬ 
peeled spruce logs, where the boys 
had poked out the plaster; and the 
cold, cast-iron heater which, in winter, 
roasted the kids nearest it. For some 
odd reason, I associate Miss Feather- 
down with the big, grey wasps’ nest, 
still stuck in its branch, that decor¬ 
ated one corner of the room. But 
mostly, I remember that day because 
I realized the time had come when I 
must tell my father I wasn’t going to 
be a homesteader like him — I was 
going to be a writer. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of 
men,” Miss Featherdown had warned 
me, “and if you miss it, Stanley, you’ll 
stagnate in this—this primitive land.” 

Miss Featherdown had always been 
my teacher at Wild Brier. She taught 
the full 11 grades, which I managed 
to get through in nine years. Such a 
thirst for knowledge, according to Miss 
Featherdown, entitled me to “a 
chance in life.” 

According to my dad, however, it 
meant I would be able to start grub¬ 
bing stumps that much sooner; drive 
the oxen (horses cost more than $100 
in those early days in the Alberta 
bush); repair the old snake fence; 
clean the two log barns, help in the 


to replace our oxen. In no time at all, 
there would be a brush-breaker plow 
for Dad, new dishes and a “bought” 
table for Mother. 

I was barely 17 then and the school¬ 
teacher’s revelations as to the money 
real authors earned staggered me. 
Some of them, she said, owned both 
country and city houses. 

Father, as I feared, was definitely 
not on the side of art. 

“We need you on the farm,” he 
said flatly, “and besides, we haven’t 
the money for a—a—what kind of a 
writer is it?” 

“A typewriter,” I supplied, not too 
hopefully. 

Few of the farmers had actual cash 
in those days; and already I was won¬ 
dering if I could get work somewhere 
—with actual dollars for pay—that I 
might fulfil my dreams. 

A T the post office on a sultry August 
evening, I heard opportunity talk¬ 
ing in the person of a farmer from 
farther north who was requesting the 
postmaster to be on the lookout for 
someone who could do a bit of stook¬ 
ing. 

The farmer’s name was Mr. Wryc¬ 
joski—which nobody could pronounce. 
He was the most prosperous in the 
district—had a section of land and 
horses standing around idle in the 
pasture. He was a big man with 
enormous red mustaches, and he prac¬ 
tically filled the wicket as he leaned 


“A what kind of writer?” said Mr. 
Wrycjoski. 

I explained what a typewriter was. 
“So you see, Mr. Rimoski—” 

“Wrycjoski,” said the farmer pa¬ 
tiently. “Look. If you’re that smart in 
school, you should be able to say a 
simple word. My name’s pronounced 
just like she’s spelt. Say her slow. 
Rrr—” 

“Rrr—” I echoed. 

“Jaw—” 

“Jaw—” 

“Ow-w—” 

“Ow-w—” 

“Ski!” 

“Ski!” 

“You see,” said Mr. Wrycjoski, “just 
like she’s spelt. How do I know the 
stooks ain’t gonna fall down two 
weeks after you leave?” 

“Mr. Rawjayski,” I pleaded, “I’ll let 
you keep the money two weeks, just 
in case. If they don’t fall down in two 
weeks, they’ll never fall down.” 


Illustrated by Clare Bice 


“Okay, boy,” said Mr. Wrycjoski 
sadly. “But I dunno what makes a kid 
like you get such notions.” 

I made the mile and a half home 
from the post office in about four 
minutes flat, bursting to tell Father 
the good news. But the verdict hadn’t 


under the eaves was filled with books 
ef scribblings. Every waking hour, I 
enlivened my life with drama and 
imagination. 

My mother saw the disappointment 
in my face and spoke up. 

“Let him earn that money, Sam.” 

“But, Nellie! The work on this place 
would kill an ox! What’s he want to 
be slaving for the neighbors for?” 

“Is his schooling to be wasted?” 
asked my mother patiently. 

“That,” roared Father, “was your 
doing!” 

“It won’t hurt to give him a chance,” 
said my mother; and it was so seldom 
she asked for anything that my father 
gave in, but not without muttering the 
hope that I’d soon get over the foolish 
idea and start clearing a homestead of 
my own. 

M R. WRYCJOSKI had 400 acres of 
his hilly land in crop. Used to 
Dad’s small fields, wrested ten acres 
each summer from the tough poplar 
bush, the sight of that vast sea of 
honey-colored wheat almost made me 
dizzy. 

“That’s what I keep fresh horses 
for, kid,” said Mr. Wrycjoski, with 
pride. “When she’s ripe, I want her 
cut. When she’s cut, I want her 
stooked. It would kill just four horses, 
to cut that crop.” 

It never occurred to Mr. Wrycjoski 
that what could kill four horses 
should, all things being equal, kill one 


fields, “and generally,” as Dad put it, in and talked to the postmaster changed. 


(Please turn to page 50) 
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Tom Lamb and son Douglas discuss soil left behind brush-cutter. 


The tcell-fed Herefords gather around the pole corral for a dinner of baled hay, 


Rancher North of 53 


Tom Lamb farms and ranches in the delta of 
the Saskatchewan, 60 miles from The Pas 

by LYN HARRINGTON 

Photos by Richard Harrington 


HE feathery poplar trees bent 
and shook as the plane whirred 
JL over them, not quite grazing 
their tips. Tom Lamb, veteran pilot, 
peered anxiously out his window in 
search of white-faced Hereford cows, 
lost somewhere in that jungle of foli¬ 
age. 

Then, as he flipped the plane over 
on its other wing, his passengers care¬ 
fully scanned the bush on the oppo¬ 
site side. In all that 1,000 acres of 
delta island, not a trace of the missing 
95 cattle was to be seen. Three dis¬ 
consolate bulls bawled dismally from 
time to time. The only answer they 
got was from a cow moose with twins, 
who moved in close to the cattle for 
protection from wolves. 

“Never mind, Tom,” the Moose 
Lake Indians reassured him. “They’ll 
get together.” 

“But it has to be soon,” Tom ex¬ 
postulated in Cree, “or the calves will 
be late in coming next spring. The 
cows will have too much milk, and the 
leftover might turn to mastitis. There’s 
27 different kinds of mastitis, you 
know!” 

All the Crees knew was that Tom 
Lamb had taken to ranching with the 
same vigor he displayed in all his 
previous enterprises, and his eager 
mind settled on the salient facts re¬ 
lating to his new enthusiasm. 

Starting with a fur-trading post at 
Moose Lake, Tom Lamb has built a 
small empire, and become a fabulous 
character in northern Manitoba. He 
freights by tractor in winter, by barge 
in summer, and by airplane all year 
round. His six sons are all air-minded, 
and equally enthusiastic about his 
other operations. Tom Lamb, at 54, 
can infect others with his fire. Yet he 
is a most equable person, never known 
to lose his temper. 

In the 1930’s, he pioneered muskrat 
reclamation in the marshes of the Sas¬ 
katchewan River, east of The Pas. A 
54,000-acre island leased from the 
government, was diked and flooded, 


and is still producing thousands of 
’rats each spring. The adjoining Sum- 
merberry Muskrat Ranch copied his 
techniques with equal success. 

ROM the plane we could see the 
marsh, as flat as an airport,—the 
delta of the Saskatchewan River. A 
vast plain of grass and muskeg, with 
bunches of trees around the main 


watercourses, it was cut by the wind¬ 
ing, muddy Saskatchewan, tawny with 
silt, and dotted with endless ponds. 
Perfectly even banks indicated where 
Tom’s dragline had cut channels for 
water control, and revealed dikes more 
than a mile in length. 

“You can see there,” he shouted 
over the roar of the motor, “I’m flood¬ 


ing the land on this side of the river 
for muskrat ranching—and draining it 
on the other side for farming.” His 
mobile face lighted with a grin at his 
own expense. “This could all be farm¬ 
land, though — support lots more 
people—much more profitable for the 
country.” 

Draining marshlands may be un¬ 
popular in some quarters, but it would 
seem justified here. Those great flats, 
70 by 75 miles in extent, could be 
turned into four million acres of rich 
black soil at an estimated cost of 
$12 million. Divide that, and it comes 
to about $3 per acre for land which 
needs little clearing. 

It would probably be sour for a 
time, a condition that would be cor¬ 
rected by exposure to air and/or the 
use of lime. Four million acres sud¬ 
denly introduced to agriculture might 
throw the market off balance. But of 
course it would not come into produc¬ 
tion all at once. Other fertile land in 
the vicinity of The Pas is now being 
developed. 

Although there are some herds of 
cattle around The Pas, this is the only 
sizable herd, and the only one north 
of 53 in Manitoba. Lamb purchased 
60 head of good Hereford stock at 
MacGregor, Manitoba, and trucked 
them to The Pas. 

They were loaded onto his scow 
and ferried down the meandering Sas¬ 
katchewan and Summerberry Rivers, 
and up Moose Creek. In 12 hours, 
they reached the 1,000-acre island 
Tom Lamb leased from the Manitoba 
Government, a region of open swamp, 
poplar- and willow-covered land,— 
wild hay meadows, all accessible only 
by water or by air. 

Another trip of the barge down to 
the farm at Moose Creek carried 
equipment never before seen in the 
region. The first threshing machine 
made that 12-hour trip through the 
slow channels of the delta. A mechani¬ 
cal broadcaster, which carries 100 
pounds of grass-seed distributed by 
(Please turn to page 47) 



The 7-L Ranch headquarters are still only partially developed. The barge 
serves at times as dormitory. 
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MOST PRODUCTIVE, EASIEST HANDLING 



\ FARMING HAS EVER KNOWN 

\\ \ . \ \ I ■ / / 


GASOLINE 
OR DIESEL 


Here’s BIG power combined 
with operating comfort and 
convenience never before 
available in a tractor designed 
for heavy field work. 45 
drawbar—51 belt horsepower. 
Exclusive IH Torque Ampli¬ 


fier drive. Completely inde¬ 
pendent pto. Power steering. 
Hydra-Touch remote control. 
Only the International W400 
in its field offers all these 
aids and many more to help 
you do more work in a day, 
easier than ever before. 


The new low-profile International 

300 UTILITY 

Exclusive IH Fast-Hitch —Exclu¬ 
sive IH Torque Amplifier drive— 
IH completely independent pto— 
Exclusive Hydra-Touch hydraulic 
implement control—Years-ahead 
IH styling—low-profile design. 
Check the International 300 
Utility point-by-point—see why 
it will lead its field. 


The most powerful farm tractor 
on wheels 

INTERNATIONAL SUPER WD9 

Here’s 59Vi drawbar horsepower in 
a tractor renowned for all-out lug¬ 
ging ability, unmatched stamina, 
full diesel economy and low main¬ 
tenance cost. 5 forward gears for 
wide choice of operating speeds in 
the field, on the road. 




5 great new McCORMICK 

FARMALLS 

All with exclusive new Fast-Hitch 
and the greatest hydraulic systems 
ever developed. Ail with other big 
new “Farmall Firsts” to bring you 
NEW handling ease, comfort, econ¬ 
omy, work capacity. 


The kings of the track-types 

INTERNATIONAL CRAWLERS 

If you think BIG and farm BIG con¬ 
sider the BIG advantages of an all¬ 
soil, all-job, International diesel 
crawler. Unequalled lugging ability— 
5 models from 33 to 155 drawbar 
horsepower. 


YOUR IH DEALER IS THE MAN TO SEEI 


International Harvester 

h 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED. HAMILTON. ONTARIO 


Under the 
Peace Tower 


by HUGH BOYD 

A ROUND Parliament Hill, lately, 
there has been some speculation 
as to whether Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe would be ready soon to call it 
a day, as far as public life is con¬ 
cerned. The trade minister is making 
no statements one way or the other, 
but few would be surprised if he were 
to retire next October, at the end of 
20 years in parliament. 

Mr. Howe is in his 70th year, and 
while outwardly he seems as durable 
as ever, the massive weight of re¬ 
sponsibility may be beginning to be 
irksome. No one has ever thought of 
his equally tough-fibred colleague, Rt. 
Hon. J. G. Gardiner, in terms of early 
retirement, but this may be because 
Mr. Gardiner has been content to run 
one department at a time. There have 
been times when Gilbert and Sulli¬ 
van’s Pooh-bah had nothing at all on 
C. D. Howe, in the matter of having 
a multiplicity of departments and 
crown corporations under him. 

It is being said that the trade min¬ 
ister, so long accustomed to having his 
way, has felt frustrated by the amount 
of opposition that developed within 
the cabinet to his plans for a trans¬ 
continental natural gas pipeline by an 
all-Canadian route north of Lake 
Superior. Mr. Gardiner, too, it might 
be noted, has had his disappointments, 
notably the continued postponement 
of his chief remaining ambiaon, the 
South Saskatchewan River dam. 

I F Mr. Howe does indeed pull out 
in the near future, western 
farmers will lose a powerful friend. 
He hasn’t pleased all of them all the 
time, obviously, but it is difficult to 
imagine anyone fighting more zeal¬ 
ous'y for international trade, so vital 
to western agriculture. And in spite 
of all setbacks—including the serious 
embarrassment caused by Washing¬ 
ton’s wheat give-away program—there 
has been much positive achievement. 

For one thing, the General Agree¬ 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
which seemed on the point of expiring 
a few months ago, has survived. What 
sort of instrument the new GATT will 
turn out to be, largely depends on 
United States attitudes. Mr. Howe, 
whose recent speeches still show him 
to be an optimist, say three times in 
four, thinks the American administra¬ 
tion is winning its own battle for 
libera'ized trade. If so, this will be 
good news'for Canada. Skeptics may 
say that Canada’s protests against un¬ 
friendly acts directed by Congress 
have little or no effect, but the record 
suggests that on several occasions they 
have had a quite marked effect. Some 
important trade restrictions have been 
either abandoned, or greatly modified, 
as a result, largely, of representations 
from Ottawa. President Eisenhower is 
certainly a sympathetic listener. 

The President, of course, is faced 
with all sorts of internal pressures. 
Protectionist forces within the United 
States were never stronger, and so it 
is all the more remarkable that they 
don’t consistently get their own way. 

But as the West is well aware, pro¬ 
tection is by no means moribund in 
this country. It is even to be found 





within the ranks of organized agricul¬ 
ture, where the argument is that as 
long as secondary industries receive 
tariff aid, farm production should 
have similar treatment. For example, 
the Tariff Board is holding an inquiry 
this month into the potato situation. 
The growers, especially in the Mari- 
times, insist that they are being ex¬ 
posed to unfair competition from the 
United States. 

M eanwhile, while the West 

may believe that secondary in¬ 
dustries are being treated pretty well 
in the way of tariff aid, many manu¬ 
facturers have a very different view. 
In Montreal, recently, a call for more 
protection came from the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. As one 
spokesman put it: “The cornerstone of 
any commercial policy should be an 
adequate tariff policy. However at¬ 
tractive the principles of free trade 
among all nations may appear, it is an 
impractical policy for any one nation 
to follow, under conditions prevailing 
in the trading world today.” 

These sentiments may be set 
against a forthright speech by Mr. 
Howe before the same organization, 
in which the trade minister said: 

“I regret to say that there are those 
in all countries who would turn back 
the clock toward restrictionism, when¬ 
ever the going gets a bit rough. . . . 
Neither government, nor industry, can 
afford to blow hot at one time and 
cold at another, when it comes to 
the promotion of trade. There must be 
steady pressure in the direction of 
more trade, if the best results are to 
be attained. 

“I know, of course, as well as you 
do, that Canada by itself cannot de¬ 
termine the trade policies that will be 
followed throughout the world. How¬ 
ever, let us not make the mistake of 
underestimating our own influence. 
We are the world’s third or fourth 
trading nation, and many countries are 
anxious to build up their markets in 
Canada. Trade is a two-way street for 
them, as it is for us.” 

If Mr. Howe decides that 20 years 
as a cabinet minister are long enough, 
another will no doubt carry on the 
same general policies, which, of 
course, are not of any one man’s mak¬ 
ing. But whether any successor will 
pursue the goal of liberalized inter- 
nadonal trade with as much vigor and 
singleness of purpose, remains to be 
seen. V 
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There's 

no 

value 

like 


Ford V-8 is built by the 
world’s most experienced f A 
V-8 builder-with the V-8 ’ \ 

know-how of 23 years! 

• 11111 

Ford is the one V-8 in its |f; 
field that has been owner- ■ 
proved through millions 
of miles of actual driving! 

Ford offers you overhead- 
valve V-8 power in any 1 
model you choose-as 1 
standard equipment at not 
one cent of extra cost! 


Ford is the proved V-8 of I 
its field-the most ad-J 
vanced of 18,000,000 great jj 
Ford-built V-8 engines! i| 

Ford, as always, is theJB 
largest-selling V-8 in 
Canada-and it’s Canada’s -W 
lowest-priced V-8, too! Ill 

Ford is the only V-8 with . 
Trigger-Torque power-slf / 
162-Hp. overhead-valve - ^ 
that adds a wide margin *' 
of safety to your driving! jSj 


Ford is the only V-8 with W Ford’s the low-priced V-8 , 
performance matched by | that brings you ball-joint j 
the exciting beauty of front suspension, Angle- 
Thunder bird styling- Poised to smooth out every J 
it’s yours in every model! bump in every kind of road! 

Ford V-8 brings you more of the quality features 
that count: such as baked-on enamel finishes, 
fashion-first interior fabrics, plus biggest M 
windshield area of any car in its field! jgjf 


Ford 


Ford is the V-8 that’s worth more when you 
buy it, because it brings you more of j 
the things people want most. It gets I 
you more when you sell it, too-as 
statistics show, year after year. 

Ford is Canada’s worth-most V-8! * 






fairiane town sedan 


J/ineyoH diive/i afo/tf... lately? 

JlefbreyouAuyanycar, t/y 


FordV8 


Certain features Illustrated or mentioned are “Standard” 
on some models, optional at extra cost on others . 


An advanced overhead-valve V-8 engine 
standard equipment in every model. 


THIS IS YOUR INVITATION ... VISIT YOUR FORD-MONARCH DEALER AND TAKE A DRIVE 
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ONLY 2 DAYS BALING 
A YEAR MAKES IT 
PROFITABLE TO OWN 
A McCORMICK NO. 45! 


You can bale 75 tons in 2 short days with a pto- 
drive No. 45. Figure what it would cost you at 
custom baling rates. Then, figure the total 
expense of doing it yourself with your own 
tractor and No. 45. Count everything. See how 
you can save up to 25 percent! 


CHOOSE FROM THE 
GREATEST BALER 
LINE ANYWHERE 


M'C0RMICK 


2 SIZES - 6 MODELS 


The baler that pays off is the one that fits 
your farm and power. The size of your hay 
acreage, the size of your tractor, the size 
and type of bale you want, are all met 
exactly by the McCormick baler line. 

The powerful aircooled engine now avail¬ 
able for the No. 45 means faster baling with 
a smaller tractor, in heaviest crop. 

The world’s biggest capacity pto baler— 
the McCormick No. 55, is also available as 
engine-drive. Makes the new, bigger, 
heavier bale—twine or wire tie. 

Your IH dealer is a specialist in fitting the 
McCormick baler to your job. 


McCORMICK No. 45 ENGINE DRIVE 
Twine Tie 

McCORMICK No. 45 POWER DRIVE 
Twine Tie 

McCORMICK No. 55 ENGINE DRIVE 
Twine Tie 

McCORMICK No. 55 ENGINE DRIVE 
Wire Tie 

McCORMICK No. 55 POWER DRIVE 
Twine Tie 

McCORMICK No. 55 POWER DRIVE 
Wire Tie 



WRITE FOR 

BOOKLET 


Internationa! Harvester Company 
of Canada, Limited, Dept. G 
208 Hillyard Street, Hamilton, Ontario. 

Tell me how a McCormick baler can help me slash my baling costs! 
Send the following: 

[ ] No. 45 Baler Catalog ( 1 No. 55 Baler Catalog 

[ 1 No. 5 Side Rake Catalog ( 1 No. 20-C Field Harvester Catalog 


Name. 


Address. 


Post Office.Prov.. 



I farm.acres. Principal crops . 

My IH Dealer is . 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


NEWS OF AGRICULTURE 



Rats fighting in an open garbage can. Good tight covers on all trash cans 
are an aid in rodent control. 


The War 
Against Rats 

ECENT meetings of Alberta rat 
control officials at Wainwright 
and Oyen reveal that the steady west¬ 
ward advance of rat hordes across the 
prairies has been halted in the eastern 
parts of the province. In some areas 
the pesky rodents are being pushed 
back toward the Saskatchewan border. 
But the invaders are still advancing to 
the north and south. 

The meetings were called by the 
pest control division of the Alberta 
Field Crops Branch; those in attend¬ 
ance included pest control officers, 
municipal and agricultural service 
board authorities, and district agri¬ 
culturists in the rat-infested areas. 
Department of Public Health officials 
who were present pointed out that 
there is definite evidence of bubonic 
plague among rodents in the area from 
Oyen to Hanna. Although rodents 
such as gophers, ground squirrels, and 
field mice rarely come in contact with 
man, rats are in an entirely different 
category. Rats seek the habitations of 
man, and live on his support—if they 
contact the plague from other rodents, 
they become a grave menace to public 
health. 

It was agreed by those attending 
the meetings that Alberta’s present 
system of rat control was proving 
effective. Eight full-time pest control 
officers work in the infested area 
which stretches from the North Sas¬ 
katchewan River to the Cypress Hills. 
These men supply poisons, and dem¬ 
onstrate and assist with control 
measures during their farm to farm 
checks. Residents of eastern Mberta 
have been giving full support to the 
control program because they know 
from first-hand experience what an 
expensive and dangerous guest the 
ordinary household rat can be. V 

Water Surplus 
In Saskatchewan 

T seems ironical,” said Agriculture 
Minister I. C. Nollet of Sas¬ 
katchewan, “that our province, tradi¬ 
tionally known for her severe 
droughts, should face the prospect of 
two consecutive crop failures over a 
large area because of too much rain.” 


Saskatchewan farm operations, cul¬ 
verts, and roads are geared to an 
average yearly rainfall of 15 to 17 
inches. When this was increased by 
about six to eight inches for each of 
the past two years, plus another three 
to five inches added by severe storms 
this spring, the result was disastrous 
for a good number of the province’s 
farms. Many of those farmers who 
suffered most in 1§54 won’t be 
able to seed their farms this year—in 
fact, unless steps are taken to drain 
their land, they can’t even look for¬ 
ward with any certainty to 1956. 

In the eastern part of the province, 
from Moosomin to north of Prince 
Albert, an estimated 15,000 to 20,000 
farms are seriously affected, involving 
a total of 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 acres. 
From 8,000 to 9,000 of these farms 
cannot be cropped at all this year, and 
seeding will be late, and yields low on 
the remainder — many will have to 
abandon wheat in favor of oats and 
barley. A lot of farm families who 
scraped through last year with prac¬ 
tically no crop are facing the prospect 
of little or no income in 1955. V 

New Vet 
Courses 

A NEW arrangement has been 
reached between the Ontario 
Veterinary College and several univer¬ 
sities, including the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan, for veterinary students to 
take the first year of their course at 
their own university and then con¬ 
tinue to Guelph for the remaining four 
years. At Saskatchewan, the course 
will be limited to about 12 students a 
year, hut the new agreement won’t 
stop students from going directly to 
Guelph for the full course if they 
desire. V 

Resort 

Project 

ERRILL DENISON, noted Cana¬ 
dian author and playwright, has 
deeded a 10-square-mile piece of 
property located at Bon Echo on Lake 
Mazinaw, Ontario, for public use. It 
is hoped the site will be developed 
into a well-equipped, comfortable, 
conference headquarters for all-year- 
round use by scores of Canadian or- 
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UTILIZE 

SLOUGHS, 

CREEKS, 

DUGOUTS 

Why risk waiting for 
rain? Why suffer crop 
failures from drought? 
With A-M portable 
sprinkler irrigation you 
can utilize a pond, 
creek or dugout and 
get exactly the amount 
of water you need — 
when you need it — 
where you need it. 



767 - 90 , foe. f. aUMr.Merta 


The Oldest Established Exclusive 
Sprinkler Company in the West. 

.. mmm h 

SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 
& EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 

767—9th Ave. E., Calgary, Alta. i 

Please send free illustrated literature on | 

Anderson-Miller Sprinkler Irrigation. 

* I 

NAME_ I 

ADDRESS__■ 


ganizations. To examine the project, 
a group has been formed called the 
“Bon Echo Committee,” consisting of 
representatives from the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada, the Cana¬ 
dian Association for Adult Education, 
the Canadian Citizenship Council, the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
and several other interested groups 
and individuals. 

Mazinaw is one of Ontario’s love¬ 
liest lakes, and is known chiefly for 
Echo Rock, which towers 400 feet 
straight up from the eastern shore. 
The Denison property contains five 
miles of shoreline, large holdings of 
timber, and almost all of the Rock 
itself. The site is believed to be ideal 
for conferences because it is felt that 
the most desirable form of adult edu¬ 
cation, for men’s and women’s clubs, 
business, farm, and labor groups, is 
that carried on in some beautiful set¬ 
ting, far away from city cares. 
Whether the facilities necessary for 
such a center will be constructed de¬ 
pends entirely on the interest shown 
by the people of Canada via their 
organized groups. Although the Cana¬ 
dian Federation of Agriculture has 
made no commitments concerning the 
project, the matter will be taken up at 
a board meeting this month so that it 
can be considered by the organiza¬ 
tion’s directors. V 


New 

Substations 

A NEW experimental substation 
will start operations this year in 
the clay belt of the Upper Nelson 
River area at Wabowden, on mile 137 
of the Hudson Bay Railway. The ex¬ 
tensive tract of lacustrine clay soil 
comprising the area extends north 
from latitude 54 to latitude 56, or 
from Norway House in the south to 
beyond Nelson House in the north. 

Last year, 30 acres of land was 
cleared and broken which may prove 
suitable for agricultural production. 
Cereal, forage, and vegetable crops, 
with or without fertilizers, will be 
tested this year under the direction of 
the Brandon Experimental Farm. 

Another new substation to be 
opened this year is located at Vegre- 
ville, about 50 miles due east of Ed¬ 
monton. Soils of the Vegreville farm 
vary from a deep black loam to the 
solonetz type—the latter are charac¬ 
terized by heavy, sticky clay subsoils 
which are poorly drained and diffi¬ 
cult for water, air, or plant roots to 
penetrate. The new substation has 
been established to do the research 
work necessary to find how to restore 
this type of soil to permanent produc¬ 
tion. Crop rotation, forage crop, and 
tillage machinery tests are planned to 
find those most suitable for the area, 
although this first year most of the 
land will be summerfallowed to put it 
in condition for the experimental pro¬ 
gram, and to reduce the weed popula¬ 
tion. V 


Coming 


Events 


A FEATURE attraction at the Jubi¬ 
lee Commonwealth Hereford 
Show and Sale to be held at Regina, 
August 3 to 6, will be ten British 
pedigree Hereford bulls and six heifers 



MODELS - 6 SIZES 

NOW CHOOSE A NEW 


MCCORMICK 


COMBINE 


THAT FITS YOUR NEEDS EXACTLY 


FIRST in a combine you want depend¬ 
able grain-saving performance, that, 
hurries your harvest and clean- 
threshes the maximum. At the same 
time you want a combine that FITS 
your farm — big enough — or small 
•enough, just right for your operation. 
Now the complete McCormick line 
enables YOU to have all the grain¬ 


saving, time-saving, labor-saving ad¬ 
vantages of a McCormick, tailored 
to your needs. No matter which one 
you choose, you’ll get McCormick 
3-point separation and exclusive 
DOUBLE-SHAKE cleaning that 
saves the last 10 percent —the most 
profitable 10 percent of your crop! 


LOWEST 1955 PRICES 

The low first cost of a 
McCormick combine 
may surprise you! Ask 
your IH Dealer about 
special, low prices on 
the No. 64 and the big 
McCormick No. 127 
6elf-propelled, today. 

SEND FOR 
FREE 
BOOKLET 


Internotional Harvester Company 

of Canada, Limited, Dept. G 

208 Hillyard Street, Hamilton, Ontario. 

Teli me how o McCormick Combine can help me cut my combining 
costs! Send the following: 

( ] No. 64 Combine Catalog [ ] No. 140 Combine Catalog 
[ j No. 141 Combine Catalog | J No. 127 Combine Catalog 



Name. 

Address. .... 

I Post Office...Prov. 

I 

I I farm.acres. Principal crops. 

I 

S My IH Dealer is. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Inews of agriculture 


THE COMBINE WITH BUILT-IN 
STRAW BALER AND CHAFF SAVER 


SUPER 

COMBINE 


SPECIALLY BUILT 
TO MEET WESTERN CANADIAN 
FARMING CONDITIONS 


Benefit from all the features in the biggest 
combine on the market—• 50"-wide Cylin¬ 
der; • 13 ' x 4 Vi '-Shaker handles more 
grain in less time with no grain loss. 


Why waste your straw 
and chaff when you can 
save it? 


If you want a High Capacity combine that threshes 
your crop with top efficiency—YOUR ANSWER IS 
THE CLAAS SUPER COMBINE. 


SAVE STRAW — SAVE CHAFF — SAVE GRAIN — SAVE LABOUR 

YOU SAVE EVERY WAY WITH THE CLAAS 


SAVE TIME! 


PARTS - SERVICE 


FACTS TO KNOW 


Every CLAAS combine sold has Behind it Enough 
Spare Parts for Ten Years' Service. Mobile Service 
Trucks are Maintained. Parts and Service are our 
Greatest Obligation Cnee a Machine is Sold. 


CLAAS Combine customers stay satisfied with this 
big capacity unit. So much so that it is impossible 
to buy a second-hand machine. 


Make 

Real Hay 

with the 

... 

•ICK-UP BM1 R 

*> w 

•"“'C Of voiw TWO* C0ST “■ 




Wmmmsi 

SAVE TWINE — SAVE LABOUR — SAVE TIME 

★ Baler or Binder Twine can be used. 

★ Ideal for baling slightly damp hay to get the most 
protein—and no spoiled bales. 

THE BEST BALER INVESTMENT ANY 
FARMER CAN MAKE 

PROVEN PERFORMANCE UNDER 

WESTERN CANADIAN CONDITIONS 

FEEL FREE TO WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
ABOUT THESE TWO. PROVEN FARM MACHINES 


ALBERTA ENGINEERING LTD. 


WETASKIWIN 


WESTERN CANADIAN 
CLAAS DISTRIBUTORS 


ALBERTA 


which were shipped from Glasgow for 
the event. Founded on a type which 
was prevalent in Herefordshire cen¬ 
turies ago, the Hereford is one of the 
world’s best - known breeds. Their 
entry at Regina marks the culmination 
of two years of planning by English 
and Canadian Hereford breeders. 

Another Saskatchewan event will be 
the Poultry Jubilee Conference to be 
held in Saskatoon, June 23. Sponsored 
,by the Saskatchewan Poultry Associa¬ 
tion, the two-day meet will see the 
attendance of distinguished visitors 
who were associated with the prov¬ 
ince’s early poultry industry. 

Because of the huge livestock shows 
scheduled for Saskatchewan this sum¬ 
mer, entries in the Calgary Exhibition 
and Stampede (July 11 to 16) are 
expected to be the largest in the 
Stampede’s 57-year history. Alberta 
beef and dairy breeders are planning 
a large entry, and Ontario breeders 
are sending a big contingent of Aber- 
deen-Angus and Shorthorn cattle. 
Other highlights of the Calgary show 
will be a big sheep sale, a Brahma 
bull and lion act, and a special per¬ 
formance by world champion bronc- 
rider Casey Gibbs of South Dakota. 

In British Columbia, the Okanagan 
city of Vernon will play host to the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Seed 
Growers’ Association, June 15 to 17. 
Main speakers will be Dr. J. G. Tag¬ 
gart, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, 
Canada; M. B. Davis, retired head of 
the Horticulture Division, Canada De¬ 
partment of Agriculture; Dr. E. R. 
Jackman, Range Crops Specialist from 
Oregon State College, and Mr. Guy 
Shumway, a forage seed producer 
from McMinnville, Oregon. V 

Saskatchewan 
Land Clearing 

S OME 2,500 Saskatchewan farmers 
who have leases on Crown lands 
will he eligible for cash payments for 
clearing and breaking done this year. 
Nearly all payments under this policy 
will be made to war veteran settlers, 
except for about 250 farmers in set¬ 
tlement projects, and those who have 
leased extra land to expand a small 
unit. The policy was designed to give 
farmers who have heavy clearing costs 
some cash assistance for bringing land 
under cultivation. Those who depend 
entirely on Crown land for their in¬ 
come, and who have 75 acres or less 
cultivated, can receive full payment 
for 50 acres of clearing and breaking. 
If they have over 125 acres cultivated 
they can still receive cash for 25 acres 
a year until a total of 175 acres is 
reached—no assistance is given farmers 
with over this amount of cultivated 
land. V 

Edible After 
Sixty-three Years 

I N a ceremony at the offices of the 
New York State Canners and 
Freezers Association, Rochester, New 
York, a 63-year-old can of corn was 
opened and its contents found to be 
in first-class shape. The corn had been 
packed under routine plant conditions 
in 1891, in an old-fashioned hole-in¬ 
cap type can with hand-soldered seams 
which was standard to that period, 
more than a decade before perfection 
of the modern open-end container. V 
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RAIN BIRD SPRINKLER MFG. CO. (Canada) LTD, 

VANCOUVER 4, B. C. 


Get It 

At a Glance 


A look at the general agricultural scene for 
items of interest to Canadian farmers 

Total supply of feed grains and needy people abroad, amounted to 
other concentrates for the 1954-55 nearly 90 million pounds of butter, 
season in the United States is esti- 50 million pounds of cheese, and over 
mated at about 181 million tons, a 60 million pounds of dried skimmed 
near record per animal unit. Balanced milk. V 

against these feed supplies is an ex- , r , . . 

. . , 5 .. , . a fifteen per cent of American farm 

pansion in livestock production, chiefly , , , r> , , 

f -p, . . f .1 . exports last year were hnanced by 

hogs. This amounts to a three per cent TT *, / ., , , ,, ’ 

. . . . . , U.S. economic aid, about the same 

increase in grain-consuming animal , , ’ 

..r.,. ,, percentage as tor the previous year, 

units tor this season. V f r 7 

In 1951, it amounted to 25 per cent, 

The drought emergency feed aid and in 1948-49, about 60 per cent, 

program in U.S. drought disaster areas which would indicate that country is 

has actually become a feed grain managing to sell a good deal more 

surplus disposal program. There is agricultural goods than it gives 

every indication that it will remain a away. V 

feed industry marketing factor for the Canadian grain acreage for 1955 is 

balance of this yeai. V expected to show a slight increase 

Co-operative organizations doing over that sown last year. The biggest 

business entirely in Saskatchewan in increase is forecast for barley and 

the 1953-54 fiscal year exceeded $433 oats, with a small expansion of mixed 

million in net turnover of business and grains and rye. However, spring and 

services. Added to this, interprovincial fall wheat acreages are expected to 

co-operatives operating within the decline; plantings of the former are 

province accounted for another $35 expected to be down as much as 

million, making an over-all total of 600,000 acres. V 

nearly half a billion dollars. V Wool prices in New Zealand this 

Soviet farmers have been ordered season have been slightly below those 

to shift to corn-and-hog farming and °f year. About three-quarters of 

many satellite countries are following the present wool crop has been sold 

suit. The move is the result of the at an average price of 57.4 cents per 

poor showing made in the drive to pound, as compared to 58.3 cents per 

increase production o f livestock, pound for last year. V 

Many farmers slaughtered their stock Wheat supplies continue to be 

because compulsory delivery quotas heavy in the world’s four principal 

were so excessive, and purchase prices exporting countries, in spite of a net 

so low that there was no profit in drop of 500 million bushels in their 

animal husbandry. V 1954 production. According to the 

TL fir , , , , latest survey, the reduction was great- 

The food freezer plan has had a . _ q , . , . , ,. r , 

, . est in Canada, substantial in the U.S., 

stormy career since it was started , , . . 

, . f ,i ttc wt t and moderate in Australia. Argentina, 

about four years ago on the U.S. West , . . . , . 

. T ., . , . ..on the other hand, registered an m- 

Coast. Like any young industry, it , . . „ , .. 

.. . i ,.n i 1 crease which offset the Australian 

attracted many unqualified, and even dec [; ne y 

unscrupulous operators who sought a 

quick fortune at public expense. A slow-down in New Zealand meat 
Most of these, however, are now out shipments has been asked by Great 
of business, and the remainder are Britain for this month because of 

operating in an aura of respect- heavy stocks of meat in storage in the 

ability. V latter country. Increased British home 

r* ., , c . , , i £ production, and the U.K. housewife’s 

One thousand Saskatchewan farmers r r r , , 

, . , , . r ,l ini-i r n preference tor fresh meat are the main 

have taken advantage ot the 1954 tall r . XT _ , , , 

rr .1 reasons given. New Zealand mav seek 
seeding forage crop program. The - , , , , r . , ' . 

, j . . other markets tor its beet and lamb to 

program was started in 1947 to en- , ,, . . .. ., 

, . . j i make up the deficit. This year 11 mil- 

courage livestock raisers to seed down * , r . , , . 

i , lr , r . . . lion pounds ot meat have already been 

recommended grass-altalta mixtures to , . , 

iii r j .i f „ shipped to Russia. V 

build up a teed reserve on the farm 

for crop failure years. V An increasing amount of U.S. farm 

products are being purchased by Hol- 
Pnze money and purses offered this , and . in 1954 these reac h ed a total of 

year at the Calgary Stampede will million, an increase of 46 per 

reach a new all-time high of $120,000. cen( over the p rev ious year. Grains 

This is the most that has ever been ]ed the ]jst followed by fats> oi l s> and 

offered at any Exhibition in the prairie CQtton A large part of Dutch f arm 

provinces. V j m p 0r ts, however, are processed in 

American milk production in 1955 that country and re-exported. In re¬ 
will reach about 124 billion pounds, turn, Holland has shipped $64 million 

predicts the U.S.D.A., and domestic worth of farm commodities to the 

use of dairy products (in terms of U.S., chiefly meat, fish products, bulbs 

milk equivalents) will total 121 bil- and flowers. V 

lion pounds. If special export ship- R, - ce imports to Japan are being 
ments exceed two billion pounds, as kept down favor of whea t and 
they are bound to do American sur- wheat products . That COU ntry’s rice 

plus daily stocks will be considerably j m p 0r ts rose sharply last year because 

reduced. V Q £ dle p 00r j a p anese cr0 p in 1953. 

Surplus stocks of dairy products Thailand is the biggest rice supplier, 

made available free last spring to U.S. followed by the United States and 

private welfare agencies feeding Burma. V 


IBANK 


A necessity on almost any farm, a good 
Sturdy truck saves you time, work 
and money in a hundred ways. 

If you’re short of ready cash for such 
a profit-building purchase, FIL may be your 
answer. A B of M Farm Improvement 
Loan can put a new or used truck to work 
for you on your farm very quickly. 

Why not talk it over with the manager 
of your nearest B of M branch this week? 

If your proposition is sound, you 
can get a B of M Farm Improvement Loan 
for any type of equipment ''III/ [1A II l] 1 ' 
you need on your farm. |Y|| Dill 1 fl 

TO 2 mUIOM CANADIANS 


FIL — the fixer. • • 

his full name is 
Farm Improve¬ 
ment Loan. Give 
him a chance to 
help fix up your 
farm . . . he’s eco¬ 
nomical, conven¬ 
ient, versatile. He 
can do almost 
anything in mak¬ 
ing your farm a 
better farm. 


Bank of Montreal 

i?<UMc{44 *pin4t 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 


'U’" ADDITION TO A 

M FAMOUS FAMILY OF 

PI IRRIGATION SPRINKLERS 

MODEL 30 

For 20 years. Rain Bird has led the field in improved irrigation sprinklers. 
With its famous spoon-type, one piece arm, open spring and simple, 
efficient bearing. Rain Bird has set the pace that others follow. Pre¬ 
cision-built with a minimum of moving parts. 

REMEMBER. IF IT HASN’T THE NAME. IT JUST ISN’T THE SAME 
fe-. LITERATURE ON REQUEST 
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Having 
trouble 
with 
Mastitis ? 


Blast it with the new "4-Barrelled" 

TA RG ©T= 

At the first sign of bloody, lumpy or stringy milk on your strip cup screen, 
infuse the infected quarter with TARGOT. Mastitis is caused by many kinds 
of bacteria and TARGOT combines four powerful antibiotics—for a smashing, 
"4-barrelled” attack on all mastitis-causing bacteria. The lighter-than-milk 
base results in a faster contact of TARGOT with udder tissue for quick, effec¬ 
tive treatment. The tissue is saved and the udder speedily returned to normal. 

TARGOT coats udder tissue, does not remain suspended in the milk and 
so is not withdrawn and lost when the quarter is milked. Available from your 
veterinarian or druggist. 

Write for free literature. *Reg. Trade-Mark tChlonelracycluie 



LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 

North American Cyanamid Limited 
5550 Royalmount Avenue 
Town of Mount Royal, Montreal, Quebec 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

Shallow Well EJECTOR Water Systems 


This quiet, compact water system is ideal for home use. It 
provides all the water needed, even when two or three taps 
are in use at the same time. Low first-cost, plus low installation 
and maintenance costs, make the F-M Shallow Well Ejector a 
real bargain, too! It’s all ready to put into use because it’s a 
complete unit. The motor never needs oiling or greasing. 

The pump has only one moving part, and requires no lubrica¬ 
tion. There are no leathers to wear, no belts to replace, no 
valves to clean. Air balance in the pressure tank is maintained 
automatically. And, of course, it’s guaranteed by Fairbanks- 
Morse. Your F-M Dealer will give you full details. See him, or 
write your nearest F-M Branch. 

THE CANADIAN FAIRBANKS-MORSE CO. LIMITED 

WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON EDMONTON CALGARY VANCOUVER 






[Guide photo 

A few good purebred Shorthorn heifers on the Frank W other spoon farm 

at Melville , Sask, 


More Meat from 
The Same Pasture 

Proper pasture management can double 
grass production without doubling costs 


E VEN farmers who exercise great 
care with cropland may wear 
out pasture and not realize they are 
doing it. 

Recent pasture management advice 
from experimental stations at widely 
separated points and on different 
kinds of soil point up the fact that 
pasture care is as individual as the 
care of cropland. 

J. B. Campbell of the Swift Current 
Experimental Station points out that 
although very few range management 
practices will actually increase pasture 
carrying capacity in the prairie areas, 
spring protection of range is effective. 
It increases the summer and fall for¬ 
age supply. Experiments show that 
pastures which are protected 1 until late 
June will produce as much as 50 per 
cent more than those grazed con¬ 
tinuously from May to October. 

If the range is to be left ungrazed 
for this period an alternative pasture 
is required. Crested wheatgrass, alone 
or with alfalfa, will produce excellent 
pasture until late June. In the northern 
prairie area one acre per cow should 
provide the needed feed, and in the 
drier central regions two to three acres 
should suffice. 

From the experimental station at 
Beaverlodge, Alberta, in the Peace 
River area, comes the suggestion that 
if suitable pasture species are seeded 
and commercial fertilizers used excel¬ 
lent sheep pasture can be grown. 

In 1954 a red fescue pasture, seeded 
in 1951, carried four lambs per acre 
from May 28 to September 30. It 
produced 85 pounds of lamb per acre. 
When 100 pounds of ammonium nit¬ 
rate was applied per acre in the early 
spring it carried eight lambs per acre. 
Fescue-alfalfa and brome-alfalfa pas¬ 
tures, which were unfertilized, carried 
eight lambs per acre and produced 
total seasonal gains of 175 and 199 
pounds of lamb per acre, respectively. 

The addition of a legume gave a 
greater benefit than the use of fertil¬ 
izer on grass alone. When ammonium 
nitrate was applied to the grass- 


legume pasture, the carrying capacity 
went up to 12 to 13 lambs per acre- 
over three times the carrying capacity 
of unfertilized fescue. 

Overgrazing and consequent injury 
to the fields was avoided by dividing 
each field and practicing rotational 
grazing. 

The work was done on a grey- 
wooded soil. Those who conducted 
the experiments are satisfied similar 
results would be attained on any of 
the darker soils. 

From the Experimental Substation 
at Smithers, British Columbia, comes 
a report on the renovation of old, 
unproductive bluegrass pasture. Reno¬ 
vation was attempted through tillage, 
fertilization and reseeding, singly and 
in combination. 

Best results were obtained with a 
combination of all three treatments, in 
which plots were tilled, fertilized and 
reseeded. 

Shallow diskings were of little bene¬ 
fit as the bluegrass recovered quickly 
and smothered any grasses that might 
have been established from reseeding. 
Intensive tillage, such as one-waying 
to a depth of four inches prior to re¬ 
seeding, was most beneficial. A com¬ 
bination of orchard grass and red 
clover has been found best to date, 
though the tendency of orchard grass 
to winter-kill suggests the need for 
further observations. 

Applications of ammonium phos¬ 
phate (16-20-0) gave marked re¬ 
sponses. Fertilization at the rate of 
100 pounds per acre, without tillage 
or reseeding, increased per acre dry 
matter production by 1,513 pounds. 
One-waying, reseeding with orchard 
grass and red clover and fertilizing 
with 100 pounds of 16-20-0 increased 
production by 2,380 pounds per acre, 
when compared with pasture which 
received no treatment. 

On many old pastures plowing and 
reseeding would be more economical 
than these renovation practices. How¬ 
ever, many pastures cannot be plowed, 
and stocking capacity can be in- 
















^ Hydraulic Power Steering 


(optional) 


10, 12, and 15-foot Self-Propelled Combines 


Hard Work 
Takes a H , ' 1 




★ Hydraulic Ground-Speed Control 
^ Hydraulic Header Control 


Big-combine features like straight-through design, rugged 28-inch steel 
spike-tooth or rub-bar cylinder, extra-long straw rack and famous Case 
Air-Lift cleaning make the new 7-foot Case Model "75” (above) and 
famous 6-foot Model "A” champions in every threshable crop with PTO 
'or engine power. Extra cylinder capacity lets you use slower, gentler 
cylinder speeds, easily varied from 1170 to as low as 190 RPM. 

Case-built windrows lie atop stubble, can often still be combined after 
a winter of snow. Your choice of 7, 9, and 12-foot Case Windrowers. 



Engine power does the hard work for you. You do more and better 
work every day, finish feeling fine instead of plumb worn out. 
Hydraulic Power Steering makes short turns easy regardless of soft 
or rough ground. Hydraulic Ground-Speed Control matches crop 
and field conditions with any speed you need from a crawl to a brisk 
road pace. Both the "120” above and the "110” below have fast 
Hydraulic Header Control that saves extra bushels on every acre. 
Each has quick single-lever concave setting with precise clearance 
indicator. Their rugged steel cylinder, rub-bar or spike-tooth, is tough 
on heads but easy on kernels. 


Model “110” 9 and 12-foot Pull-Type Combine 

Simple design saves weight and cost without sacrificing strength or harvest- 
ting capacity. Makes an easy load for the low-cost 2-plow Case "VAC-14” 
Tractor shown above. Has many of the advanced features of the "120” Self- 
Propelled, including fast-unloading auger that swings back for passing 
trees and for road transport, and header that detaches quickly for storage, 
transport, or easy access to cylinder. See these great Case Combines at your 
Case dealer’s. Ask him about the Case Income Payment Plan that helps you 
buy what you need when you need it. 



/- . - 

I Get your Catalogs FREE! 

Just mark machines that interest you and write others in margin. 
■ Tear out coupon and mail to J. I. Case Co., Dept. CG-65, Calgary, 
I Edmonton, Saskatoon, Regina, Winnipeg, London, Toronto, or 
Montreal. 

□ "120” Self-Propelled Combine □ New 7-foot "75’* 

□ "110” Pull-Type □ Windrowers 

I Anything else?_ 

S._,_._ 


Acres you farm?_Students please check here. 

Name_ 

Address_ 
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Salt improves milk production in cattle . . . develops 
more live weight in swine for the amount of feed used 
l ; . promotes health and egg-laying capacity in fowl. 

Pure, coarse Sifto Salt gives best 
results in pickling and preserving. 

For finer food flavour, use Sifto Salt for cooking and at 
the table. It's iodized and free-running. 


There's a Sifto Salt for Every use on the Farm 



LIVESTOCK 


creased by a proper system of pasture 
renovation. 

Different treatments are effective on 
various pastures; the results cited 
demonstrate that, in many areas, the 
ideal management of pastures can 
greatly increase forage production. V 

Factory Inside 
The Cow 

HAT is really most amazing about 
the action which takes place in 
the cow’s rumen is that three forms of 
life are interdependent there. First, 
there is the life of the cow herself, 
whose sustenance is secured from the 
great variety of forage she consumes; 
next are the bacteria which help the 
cow to the extent that they can find 
inside her rumen the necessary energy 
food, upon which they can develop 
and, so to speak, prosper. Without 
these tiny organisms the cow could 
not live, because from her intake of 
rough feeds, many products essential 
to her are manufactured inside the 
rumen. These probably include, for 
example, the entire range of B-vita- 
mins. She also seems to be able to 
manufacture a male hormone which, 
when consumed by chickens, makes 
their combs and wattles brighter. 

The bacteria are not interested in 
philanthropy, or in keeping the cow 
alive. They are, like the cow herself, 
merely hungry. However, their 
nature requires that the cow make 
some provision for a balanced diet for 
them, if they are to help. Thus, they 
are prepared to tear into any coarse 
fibrous forage that the cow may eat, 
provided she also eats enough easily 
fermented forage to enable them to 
work hard to balance their diet with 
the proteins which they can make, or 
synthesize. 

The third life form to be involved 
in the nutrition of the cow is that of 
the protozoa. Protozoa are a form of 
larger one-celled animal life. They 
feed on the bacteria, and there are 
countless billions of them in the 
rumen of a single cow. Indeed, they 
are thought to make up five per cent 
of the volume, or a maximum of close 
to three gallons in a single 60-gallon 
rumen. 

It is believed now that the cow gets 
her essential vitamins and the ten 
essential amino acids, which she 
makes in her own factory but receives 
at third hand, from the protozoa. 
Some investigators think that the cow 
can digest the protozoa better than 
she can digest the bacteria. 

Another important factor in the 
digestive system of the cow is that a 
large part of the liquid in the paunch 
is saliva, which the cow secretes at 
the rate of about 125 pounds per day. 
After the food has been in the rumen 
for from 12 to 24 hours and has been 
softened by the liquid and worked 
over by the bacteria, it is regurgitated 
in the form of a cud or bolus, which 
the cow chews for about a minute, 
and then swallows again. 

One of the principal functions of 
the saliva is to neutralize the acids 
which are formed in the fermentation 
vat by the chemical reactions which 
take place there, during the digestion 
of such a large quantity of carbo¬ 
hydrates as are found in the cells and 
woody parts of plants. The cow each 


day thus provides in 125 pounds 
of saliva some two-thirds to three- 
quarters of a pound of sodium bicar¬ 
bonate. As against this, the bacteria 
secrete enzymes which break down 
the fibre or cellulose of the roughages 
consumed by the cow, and convert 
this into more digestible carbonates 
which are principally organic acids, 
including acetic and butyric acid. It 
has been estimated that in a single 
day a cow would produce three- 
quarters of a pound of acetic acid. It 
is even believed that the seat of 
butter-fat formation may be in the 
paunch. 

These, and other wonders that we 
do not yet know about, all operate 
within what the Wisconsin governor 
called the “darkest place on earth.” 
Scientists no doubt will discover much 
more about what goes on inside this 
60-gallon fermentation vat; and the 
more we know, the more likely it is 
that we shall be able to use more 
advantageously the cow’s wonderful 
ability to transform roughages into 
high-quality human foods. V 

Bang’s Disease 

Vaccination Increasing 

T HE number of calves vaccinated 
in Saskatchewan during 1954-55 
increased by more than 10,000 over 
the previous year. 

Vaccinations are done under the 
Federal-Provincial Brucellosis Control 
Program. Under this program, com¬ 
monly known as the Bang’s disease 
prevention program, calves are vacci¬ 
nated either under a municipal agree¬ 
ment, where the municipality has 
passed a by-law which makes vaccina¬ 
tion compulsory, or, alternatively, 
under an individual voluntary herd 
plan basis. 

Calves are vaccinated between four 
months and one year of age. During 
1954-55 a total of 46,140 were vacci¬ 
nated in Saskatchewan. 

Under the Federal-Provincial agree¬ 
ment the federal department supplies 
the vaccine and the province supplies 
ear tags and certificates of vaccination 
and distributes the vaccine to the dis¬ 
trict veterinarians, who do the work. 

Since the program began in 1945, 
over 158,000 animals have been vacci¬ 
nated in Saskatchewan, says Dr. 
Thomas Johnston, provincial veterin¬ 
arian. Most of these have been vacci¬ 
nated in the last five years. V 

Better Tasting 
Detergents ? 

VETERINARY scientist at the 
University of Wisconsin is re¬ 
luctantly coming to the conclusion that 
cows would rather run the risk of 
death by bloating than face the evil 
taste of bloat-controlling detergents. 

R. E. Nichols, the veterinary scientist 
involved, last year arranged for 40 
Wisconsin farmers to use detergent on 
some 1,400 cows. When he went out 
to survey the results he was told by 
most of the co-operating farmers that 
detergents sprinkled on the cows’ feed 
or added to the salt seemed to control 
bloat — but the cows were very re¬ 
luctant to eat the detergent-enriched 
feed. 





LIVESTOCK 


A medicine is of little use unless it 
is eaten. Nichols is going to get the 
cows to eat the detergent and like it: 
in tests he is now beginning he will 
mix it with taste-masking molasses, 
saccharine and licorice. V 


Iron for 
Newborn Pigs 


T WENTY per cent of the losses of 
newborn pigs is due to anemia, 
which is a result of an iron deficiency. 
Newborn pigs do not carry a large 
enough reserve of iron to take care of 
their requirements throughout the 
suckling period. To avoid a deficiency 
iron must be fed to the little pigs. 

Three doses should be given at one- 
week intervals, starting three days 
after the birth of the pig; the second 
dose will come on the tenth day and 
the third on the 17th or 18th. 

If reduced iron is used, each dose 
should consist of not more than half 
the amount that will lie flat on a ten- 
cent piece. If paste in tubes or liquid 
iron is used the directions on the pack¬ 
age should be followed. It should be 
placed on the small pig’s tongue. It is 
a good practice to give four or five 
drops of concentrated cod liver oil 
with each dose of iron, suggests A. J. 
Charnetski, Livestock Supervisor in 
Alberta. 

In order to be sure that the little 
pigs are getting enough iron between 
doses, a few shovelfuls of clean soil 
should be put in the corner of the pen. 
A couple of boards and a stake will 
prevent the sow from disturbing the 
soil, but they should be so placed that 
they allow the little pigs access. V 


Vaccinate Against 
Blackleg 

W HEN blackleg announces its 
presence in a herd of cattle the 
announcement usually comes too late 
for part of the herd. The first indica¬ 
tion of an outbreak is often the finding 
of one or more animals dead in the 
pasture. 

If the carcass of an animal that has 
died from blackleg is examined swell¬ 
ings may be found on any part of the 
body. These swellings give off a 
crackling sound when they are 
handled, due to the presence of gas 
under the skin. 

Even if the animal is found before it 
is dead and the disease correctly iden¬ 
tified there is no known sure cure for 
it. The best method of control is pre¬ 
vention, and, fortunately, this is rela¬ 
tively simple. A vaccine, proof against 
both blackleg and the similar disease, 
malignant edema, has been available 
for some time, and should be used. 
Calves should be vaccinated early. If 
they are vaccinated before they are 
three months of age they should be 
vaccinated again when they are a year 
old. 

Animals that die of blackleg should 
be buried, and so should any earth 
that the animals are known to have 
contacted. The animal and soil should 
be covered with lime. The organism 
that is responsible for the disease can 
remain alive in the soil for many years, 
says Dr. Tom Johnston, Saskatche¬ 
wan’s provincial veterinarian. V 



HECTOR BURTON, Bethany, Manitoba, 

and his Caterpillar D6 Tractor disc-plough 
10 acres per hour for 7.6c per acre fuel cost, 
or cultivate 16 acres per hour for a fuel cost 
at 4.25c per acre. In his own words, here’s 
how he does it: 

"We’ve owned Caterpillar Diesel Tractors 
since 1938. I’m well pleased with the low 
operating and maintenance costs and over¬ 
all performance. During these years, we’ve 
saved hundreds of dollars in fuel costs 
alone. The D6 pulls 26' of 28" disc-plough 
or 30' of spring tooth cultivators. We also 
have a D7 with more than 9000 meter work 
hours, with practically no repairs on it.” 

How’d you, alone, like to cultivate or 
disc-plough a full section of land in one 


week? Think what it would mean to your 
fuel and upkeep costs to have just one eco¬ 
nomical tractor do the work of three or 
four! Think how much better your yields 
would be by getting your crops planted and 
harvested at just the right time. That’s what 
a CAT* D6 Tractor can and will do for 
you. Your Caterpillar Dealer is anxious to 
prove it. See the full line of track-type 
tractors from 38 to 2 30 drawbar HP and 
wheel tractors from 150 HP to 275 
(ASME) HP. Name the date ... he will 
demonstrate! Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 

CATERPILLAR* 

*Both Cal and Caterpillar are registered trademarks — ® 

Labor Saving Equipment 


Free 

Wheat 

Growers... 


-SEND 


COUPON TODAY!- 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Dept. CG65 
Peoria, Illinois 

Send me free booklet, "Working with 
Wheat.” 


Name _ 

Address. 

City 


I farm . 


. acres. Q Check if student. 


Province. 
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TRACTOR GASOLINE 

made for farm engines 


• GREATER POWER 

• PROLONGS ENGINE LIFE 

• ECONOMICAL TO USE 


Your farm engine gets the full 
advantage of a specially designed Fuel 
when you use New B-A Tractor 
Gasoline. It gives you greater power 
under all load conditions. 

Besides this, New B-A Tractor 
Gasoline reduces deposits on exhaust 
valves—helps prolong engine life. 
You’ll also find it’s economical to use 
. . . gives you fast, sure starts 
and trouble free operation. 

See Your Nearest B-A 
Farm Distributor or Branch — 

Start right now to use 
New B-A Tractor Gasoline! 



THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 

The Largest Oil Company Owned by Canadians 

\ 
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Eddie Sloma of Arborg, seeding barley on his northern Manitoba farm. 


Tractors Don’t 
Overturn by Themselves 

If you try hard enough, and go about it 
the right way, you can tip your tractor. 
The make of machine doesn’t matter 


R EADERS of a recent article in 
The Country Guide (“Power 
Packed Menace,” April) have written 
and asked which make of tractor is 
most easily tipped. 

Any tractor can be tipped, but there 
is no evidence that one tips more 
readily than another. As a matter of 
fact, reference was made in the article 
to three tractors which were tipped, 
and it is interesting to find on check¬ 
ing back that these were of three dif¬ 
ferent makes. Another interesting fact 
is that not one of the operators in¬ 
volved blamed the tractor; all blamed 
themselves. 

“I don’t know whether anyone has 
ever attempted to analyze the tractors 
available on the basis of how easily 
they tip, but there is no reason to be¬ 
lieve that one tractor tips more readily 
than another,” Professor G. L. Shanks, 
head of the agricultural engineering 
department, University of Manitoba, 
told The Country Guide. “The prob¬ 
lem isn’t the tractor. It’s the operator,” 
he said. 

“I’ve never considered any one 
make of tractor particularly prone to 
tipping,” said George Holmes, agri¬ 
cultural engineer. Extension Service, 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture. 
“If there is a difference, and I don’t 
believe there is, anyone who tips the 
most easily tipped tractor would be in 
critical danger of tipping any tractor 
he might buy. 

“The difference isn’t in the tractors; 
it’s in the operators,” he went on. 
“Some farmers say the tricycle¬ 
wheeled tractors tip more easily, and 
perhaps they do if the hind wheels 
have been set close together. How¬ 
ever, I am satisfied that there is no 
appreciable difference, and that there 
is no excuse for tipping any of them. 
A careful operator doesn’t tip his 
tractor. 

“Some casualties aren’t due to tip¬ 
ping,” he continued. “The operator 
may fall asleep, especially if he is 
working at night. Safety belts are 
available, which connect to the switch 


and shut down the tractor, if the 
operator falls off. They should be more 
widely used, especially for night 
work.” 

“If an operator feels that his tractor 
is quick to rear up he should use a 
lower hitch,” suggested Professor 
Shanks. “And one thing that should 
not be done with any tractor is to 
make a chain hitch to the axle. The 
axle is high, and a hitch to the axle 
does not stabilize it as the regular 
hitch will.” 

H. TINGLEY, Hatherleigh, 
Saskatchewan, also has some¬ 
thing to say about tractor accidents: 

“I have just read the article ‘Power 
Packed Menace’,” he wrote. “I would 
like to add my bit. I turned my tractor 
over last fall—it happened so doggone 
fasti I wasn’t speeding—I had the 
front end loader partly lifted, and was 
moving up to the stack. What I didn’t 
know was that early morning dew had 
caused one side of the loader to pick 
up dirt. The stacker prevented the 
tractor from rolling onto its top. I 
jumped, but not far enough. I sure did 
some scrambling! I was about 20 feet 
away before I looked to see what had 
happened!” 

Mr. Tingley suggests that a foot 
throttle would give an operator more 
control of his tractor. He also suggests 
that a tractor should always have 
brakes! “I was using a borrowed trac¬ 
tor without brakes, and it started to 
back down a hill,” he wrote. “I shut 
off the ignition, but I still got my back 
badly scratched in a willow bush!” 

It all adds up to the fact that it 
doesn’t matter what make or kind of 
tractor you have; the main thing is to 
be careful with all of them. V 

Good Timing Is 
Good Management 

I T is safe to say that, as a farmer 
increases the size of his holdings, 
the most frequent cause of failure is 
the farmer’s inability to manage the 




Helps you to intrease 

yields as mush as 20% 

Ask your dealer for HERB ATE 2,4-D 


HERB ATE 2,4-D 




H£SSTOH 

STRAW CHOF 


PROPERLY SHREDS, CHOPS 
and SPREADS STRAW 


■ TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 


■ RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 


Built like a hammermill, the free- 
swinging hammers tear and shred 
straw to short pieces, often elimi¬ 
nates one plowing or discing. 
Easily installed or dismounted. 


Available for most combines. Dy¬ 
namically and statically balanced. 

■ Spring-Steel Hammers ■ Sealed Bearings 

■ Heavy-Duty, V-Belt Drive ■ Well-Braced 
Housing. 

“Ask the Man Who Uses One” 


CYLINDER V-BARS 

Cut more acres per day and 
save more grain per acre with 
Bars. Fits most I 




QUICK CYLINDER and 
CONCAVE ADJUST- 
MENTS 

Fits JD 55. 65. 12A, 
M-H, Clipper, IH 
and Gleaner SP’s. 


RETRACTABLE FINGER AUGER 

Field proved. Prevents bunching of grain and 
slugging of cylinder. Fits most SP combines. 

Send this coupon to nearest distributor below, or to 

HESSTON MFG. CO., INC., 

3/u King Mreei. Hussion, Kansas, U.S.A. 

Fargo Farm Equipment Sales Co., 115 Garry St., Winnipeg 
I, Manitoba; Grainbelt Farm Equipment Ltd., 1348 Halifax 
St., Regina, Saskatchewan; Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd., 
Corner of 7th Ave. and 6th St. East, Calqary. Alberta. 
Gentlemen: Send me information on H Retractable Finger 
Auger Q Cylinder V-Bar$ Q Quick Cylinder and Concave 
Adjustment Q Straw Chopper □ Sealed Bearings QM-H 
Beater Sprockets □ Soybean Attachment □ Tank Loader 
and Extension Q Friction Throttle for IH H and M 


NAME 


Available for AC 100, * 

JD 55, 65, and all I ADDRESS_ 

M-H SP Combines. 


_PR0V.- 


Send Coupon Today 
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9 The Province of Saskatchewan provides its residents with 
financial protection against costly hospital bills through the 

SASKATCHEWAN HOSPITAL SERVICES PLAN. 

9 After residing in the Province for six months, newcomers are 
eligible for coverage under the Plan. 

9 If you are a newcomer to Saskatchewan, you should take proper 
steps to obtain protection for you and your family before you 
have completed six months' residence in the Province. 


HERE'S HOW THE PLAN AFFECTS 
NEW RESIDENTS 

1. You should pay your hospitalization tax before the first day of 
the seventh calendar month following entry into the Province. 

2. Coverage for hospital bills will then be provided from the first 
day of the seventh calendar month after arrival. 

3. If you are late paying your tax, benefits will start one month 
after date of tax payment. 

4 . The tax which new residents pay to obtain coverage until Decem¬ 
ber 31 is at the rate of $1.26 per month for adults and 42 cents 
per month for dependents under 18. with a family maximum of 
$3.34 per month. 

5. Pay at the nearest SHSP tax collection office of the city, town, 
village, rural municipality or local improvement district in which 
you live. 


FIELD 


larger farm. It is always possible that 
a man who can manage three quarters, 
and do it well enough, will find that 
he is over his depth with a section 
and a half. 

One of the first ways a breakdown 
of management shows is in the timing 
of the farm operations. And this is 
serious, as bad timing stands near the 
top in any list of reasons for decreased 
crop yields. Failure to do field work 
at the right time will limit production 
more sharply than failure to use the 
right method, fertilizer, or crop varie¬ 
ties, important though these other 
things are. 

The timing factor involves several 
considerations. Machinery must be in 
condition to go into the field and work 
with a minimum of breakdowns. Be¬ 
fore spring work, seed should be 
cleaned and fertilizers on hand. Be¬ 
fore haying or harvest, fuel and other 
needed equipment should be on hand 
and the equipment should be recon¬ 
ditioned. 

An example of the importance of 
timing is afforded by the starting of 
the cutting of a legume-grass crop. 
Yield and quality of alfalfa and clover 
are at a peak when one-tenth of the 
flowers are open; if the start of haying 
is delayed until that date, and is 
going to take two weeks, most of the 
legumes will be cut too late. The value 
of the production will be enhanced by 
starting before the legumes are ad¬ 
vanced too far, says the experimental 
farm, Prince George, B.C. 

In a short growing season, such as 
we have in western Canada, organiza¬ 
tion and planning add up to good 


management, and this, in turn, makes 
farm success possible. V 

New Alfalfa 
Variety Developed 

NEW alfalfa variety, Rambler, 
has been developed at the experi¬ 
mental station. Swift Current, Sas¬ 
katchewan. It was licensed and offi¬ 
cially released for seed increase by the 
Canada Department of Agriculture in 
February of this year. Seed is not ex¬ 
pected to be generally available before 
the spring of 1957. 

Rambler alfalfa is the product of 
crosses between the blue - flowered 
variety, Ladak, and the yellow- 
flowered variety, Siberian. The orig¬ 
inal cross was made in 1938 and 
selection and improvement since that 
time has resulted in this new variety. 

Rambler is distinguished by a creep¬ 
ing-rooted habit of growth, by its re¬ 
sistance to drought, and by its winter 
hardiness. The color of its flowers is 
variable, ranging from blue through 
greenish-yellow to yellow; yellow 
flowers predominate. 

After cutting it recovers more slowly 
than the common alfalfa varieties. Its 
special suitability is for seeding pas¬ 
ture and hay fields in a mixture with 
grasses. At most points in the prairie 
provinces it yields as well or better 
than Ladak or Grimm on dry land, 
and will persist in the stand longer 
than either variety. 

The persistence and spreading 
quality of Rambler are expected to 
make it especially useful in areas 
where the common varieties are often 
killed by cold or drought. V 



YOUR TAX PAYMENT IS YOUR PROTECTION 


SASKATCHEWAN 

HOSPITAL SERVICES PLAN 



TRAILER-TYPE UNIT HAS ALL 
THE FEATURES THAT HAVE 
MADE HOPTO THE UNIT 
MOST PREFERRED! ,— 


w*/rf for /%££ fOlDER.! 


BADGER MACHINE CO. 


D/OS D&P-/JP7S iy/(M'HyDPP(JiyCAUY OPERATED/ 


Mount HOPTO on any 1/2 ton truck! In a few hours you’ll 
master four simple controls: do a lone weeks work in half a 


master four simple controls; do a long weeks work in half a 
day! HOPTO digs, trenches, excavates, builds dams and trench 
silos ... hundreds of farm jobs! HOPTO cycles fast, is safe, easy 
to operate. Retractable hydraulic outriggers level unit, provide 
safe, solid base. 

CHOICE OF MODELS 
Power take-off operated and self* 
powered trailer-type units are avail* 
able as well as units for rear mount* 
ing on wheel or track-type tractors, 
and complete.wheel and track mod¬ 
els. Wide choice of widths and types 
of digging equipment for all units. 


HOPTO GIVES YOU 
STRAIGHT DOWN, 
SQUARE CORNERED 
DIGGING. 


CHOICE OF BACKHOB 

OR SHOVEL BUCKETS 

FIT YOUR SPECIAL 

NEEDS. 


What Causes 
Poor Quality Silage? 

Research scientists in Wisconsin have tested hundreds 
of samples of silage to answer the quality question 


M OST farmers can tell good silage 
from poor silage. When it comes 
to telling just why one lot of silage 
was poor and another was good they 
are not quite so sure. 

A group of scientists at the Agricul¬ 
ture Experiment Station, University 
of Wisconsin, last year undertook to 
throw additional light on the problem. 
They put up 450 samples of pure 
alfalfa silage in quart jars and studied 
fermentation and its effects on silage 
quality. Through the year they tested 
the samples to determine how good 
silage differed from poor, in terms of 
chemical and bacterial content. Re¬ 
actions of silage in glass jars is much 
the same as in large silos, they say. 

They found good quality silage con¬ 
tained large amounts of lactic acid 
and smaller amounts of acetic and suc¬ 
cinic acid. In good silage there were 
no propionic or butyric acids. 

Poor quality silage contained little 
or no lactic acid and larger propor¬ 
tions of propionic and butyric acids, 
as well as some acetic and succinic 
acids. The succinic acid gradually dis¬ 
appeared; the lactic acid also dis¬ 
appeared in the later months of stor¬ 
age. 

The scientists are fairly well satis¬ 
fied that poor quality silage contains 


organisms which use up the lactic and 
succinic acids. It was established that 
acceptable silage was more acidic than 
poor silage. 

What does this mean in practical 
farm terms? Silage quality depends a 
lot on the moisture in the alfalfa. 
Silage stored at 75 to 100 degrees F. 
made very good silage when the 
moisture content ranged between 67 
and 69 per cent, while samples with 
73 to 83 per cent moisture made poor 
silage at these temperatures. 

All samples stored in this tempera¬ 
ture range contained plenty of bac¬ 
teria, but the quality of the silage de¬ 
pended on the moisture content. 
Fermentation was good up to 115 de¬ 
grees F., but only low-moisture silage 
was of good quality. 

Silage made with molasses preserva¬ 
tive was of excellent quality, even if 
the moisture content was high. Other 
good preservatives were 0.4 per cent 
sodium metabisulfite, 0.375 per cent 
Kylage or one per cent calcium 
formate. These preservatives improved 
acid production and prevented the 
formation of undesirable butyric acid 
in the silage. 

Good quality grass silage was made 
without preservatives, when put up at 
the proper moisture content. Where 
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preservatives are needed ground corn 
has done a good job. 

The bacteriologists tried making 
silage as late as September and 
October. These late samples always 
graded low, even though there was a 
good build-up of bacteria. The bac¬ 
teria produced very little lactic acid 
but large amounts of butyric acid. 
The scientists think that the late-cut 
alfalfa did not contain enough fer¬ 
mentable carbohydrates for good acid 
production. On the other hand, alfalfa 
cut in late bloom, but early in the 
season, fermented just as well as that 
cut in the early bloom. 

In practical terms the experimental 
work confirms that grass crops should 
be put up with a moderately low 
moisture for silage, or else a preserva¬ 
tive should be used. In scientific terms 
the work has revealed valuable in¬ 
formation on the chemical and bac¬ 
teriological processes that take place 
inside the silo. V 


You Can Control 
Wild Oats 

by L. H. SHEBESKI 


Killing 

Weedy Patches 

F LOODING and unusually wet 
weather made it impossible for 
many farmers to prepare a seed bed 
early in the spring—which is desired 
in the delayed seeding method of 
controlling wild oats. By the time 
this article appears, seeding should be 
completed. 

Fields should be examined during 
the growing season—particularly the 
low spots where seeding was done 
without previous land preparation be¬ 
cause of weather. Wild oats can be 
expected in these spots, and should 
be cut as green feed just at heading, 
or plowed under as a green manuring 
crop, if there is no need for green 
feed. 

These wild oat patches should be 
destroyed as there will be very little 
grain in such patches. If the wild 
oats are not destroyed, the seed they 
produce will perpetuate the problem. 

If the wild oats plants are approach¬ 
ing maturity care should be exercised 
in disposing of the green feed that 
results from cutting out infested 
patches; the seed of wild oats may be 
viable when the plant still appears 
relatively immature. 

This year we are again carrying on 
extensive tests with chemicals for 
control of wild oats: some of these 
appear promising. As more informa¬ 
tion accumulates, the results will be 
discussed in this column. 

(Wild oats control is becoming an in¬ 
creasingly important problem. For this 
reason. The Country Guide has invited 
Professor L. H. Shebeski, head of the 
Plant Science Department of the Uni¬ 
versity of Manitoba, to provide our 
readers with suggestions, from time to 
time, for the control of this costly 
weed. Each article will be short and 
practicable; and the suggestions offered 
will be sufficiently timely to permit of 
immediate use.—ed .) V | 




OLIVER Self-Propelled Swather with power, maneuverability 
and traction to handle all crops in every field condition. 


Here’s your best harvest assurance... 
Your multi-purpose 

OLIVER SWATH 

Here is 14- and 16-ft. mowing capacity plus 
3-purpose versatility that puts extra bushels 
and extra quality in your crop. You can swath 
as soon as your grain reaches top production 
— before it dries enough to combine ... before 
it begins to shatter or goes down. Combining 
out of an Oliver windrow goes faster because 
all the weeds and straw are thoroughly dry and 
the straw enters the combine cylinder heads 
first. Also, your combine season is longer . . . 
not confined to the right season for standing 
grain. 

Two-lever, planetary-type control makes 
your Oliver easy to steer, reduces grain losses 
on the comers. The powerful 4-cylinder air¬ 
cooled Wisconsin engine plus 7.60-inch tires 
give traction to move in all kinds of field con¬ 
ditions. 

What’s more, your Oliver gives you addi¬ 
tional harvest-time profit as a big-capacity 
mowing machine . . . handling hay as easily as 
grain. Also available is a wide-swath field spray¬ 
ing attachment including 100-gallon tank and 
your choice of 44- or 46-ft. boom. 

See this new self-propelled swather at your 
Oliver dealer and see how easily you can assure 
your harvest. The OLIVER Corporation, 6th 
Avenue and Halifax St., Regina, Saskatchewan. 

BRANCHES: Regina • Calgary • Edmonton • Saskatoon • Winnipeg 

DISTRIBUTORS: La Cooperative F6d6r£e de Quebec, Montreal, Quebec • Goodison Industries, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario • Barker 
Equipment Company, Fredericton, New Brunswick • Atlantic Equipment, Ltd., Truro, Nova Scotia • Pacific Tractor and Equipment, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 



Fluffy Oliver swath stays on top of the stubble. 
Grain dries faster, grades top quality. All grain 
heads are on top of the swath, near the middle 
... in herringbone style. 
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You get long trouble-free service only when you buy 

DOMINION 

polyethylene pipe 

WITH 

EXCLUSIVE 



the streamlined 
mirror-smooth interior 
finish that gives 

FULL , 
EVEN FLOW A 


ONLY WITH DOMINION 

can you be sure of top 
performance and long, 
dependable service, backed 
by full-scale testing and research. 

ONLY WITH DOMINION can you be sure of getting 
Mir-O-Bore, the exclusive mirror-smooth bore that 
improves flow, reduces required pressures, minimizes 
possibility of blockages, and in many applications 
reduces diameter requirements. 

Dominion Polyethylene Pipe is extremely flexible 
and light—only Vgth the weight of iron pipe! It will 
not rust, rot, corrode, or scale. Lengths up to 400'. 

Sizes Vi" to 6" diameter. Full range of plastic 
fittings. Ask for Dominion Polyethylene 
Pipe—with MIR-O-BORE—at your 
farm equipment dealer’s. 


GOS/ WQ Y to install 


EASY TO PUT IN 

Simply dig a rough 
trench, lay pipe in. Flexes 
easily around obstructions. 


EASY TO FIT 

Sharp knife or saw will cut pipe 
to desired length. 


EASY TO JOIN 

Simply attach clamps with a 
screwdriver for a permanent 
joint. No cementing or 
threading. 



Photo by Eva Luoma 

These queer little pixie-faced flotvers are pansies, of course. They make a 
brave and colorful shoto and bloom for a long time. 


After Care 
Of Spring Bulbs 

XCEPT for a few flowering bulbs, 
the bulb flowers such as tulips, 
daffodils, scillas, and crocus, provide 
about the first show of spring color 
after the snow has gone. When they 
have finished blooming, however, it is 
wise to give them good care, if good- 
sized mature bulbs are expected for 
the following year. 

The first requirement is to remove 
the flowering stems as soon as the 
flowers are over. This prevents seed 
formation and the drain of nutrition 
away from the bulbs. These must form 
for the next year, and the process is 
really one of storing up food, which 
first must be manufactured by the 
foliage. Consequently, the foliage 
should not be removed as soon as the 
bloom is finished, but should be 
allowed to ripen naturally—generally 
over a month or six weeks. It will then 
turn yellow and can be removed 
without harm to the bulbs. 

Some of the smaller bulb plants, 
like scillas, form seed pods. These can 
be allowed to ripen and the seedlings 
resulting from them will help to 
enlarge the clump. 

If for some special reason, it is 
awkward to leave the plants where 
they have bloomed until the foliage 
has ripened, they can be taken up 
and heeled in, in a shallow trench out 
of the way, until the foliage does turn 
.yellow. As much earth should be taken 
with them as will stick to the bulbs 
so that the root systems are not 
injured. The bulbs can be set close 
together in a trench about three or 
four inches wide and about four 
inches deep and covered with an inch 
or two of loose soil to keep them 
from drying out. 

After the leaves have turned yellow 
the bulbs can then be lifted, dried in 
the shade, cleaned and stored until 
September, when it is time to plant 
them out again. V 

Currant 
Fruit Fly 

T HE currant fruit fly is a small, two¬ 
winged, yellowish fly, with dark 
markings on the wings. It lays its eggs 
in the developing fruits of the cur¬ 
rant and gooseberry. Any fruits used 


for the deposition of eggs become 
wormy, and are useless. 

The Department of Entomology at 
the University of Manitoba recom¬ 
mends that currant and gooseberry 
bushes should be sprayed with one 
ounce of 50 per cent DDT wettable 
powder in six gallons of water, or by 
using methoxychlor at the same rate. 

In recent years the control of this 
troublesome pest has enabled prairie 
people to again enjoy these two fruits, 
which were practically useless from 
fruit fly injury for some time. Both 
the currant and the gooseberry pro¬ 
vide delightful supplements to the 
diet in several ways, and to be able 
to provide high-quality, nutritious 
supplements of this kind makes gar¬ 
dening more of a pleasure as well as 
more useful. V 

Mites 

And Aphids 

T HE Morden station says that the 
comparatively new insecticide 
Malathion, comes very close to meet¬ 
ing the requirements for an insecticide 
which would control both mites and 
aphids on fruits and vegetables. It 
would not only be easy to apply and 
persist on the plant for a week or 
more, but be relatively harmless to 
human beings, as well as to the 
plant. 

It is an organic phosphorus com¬ 
pound and kills by contact. It is no 
more harmful to humans than DDT. 
Nevertheless, smoking should be 
avoided when handling it, and neither 
the dust nor the vapor should be 
breathed. After using it, hands and 
face should be washed. 

Spider mites are tiny creatures 
living on the under side of leaves, and 
making them turn whitish, or yel¬ 
lowish. They are often destructive on 
the raspberry. Two thorough appli¬ 
cations of Malathion, applied at the 
rate of two pounds of 25 per cent 
wettable powder in each hundred 
gallons of water, should be given- 
first, after the leaf buds expand, and 
second, before the flower buds open 
when spraying raspberries. 

The currant aphid causes a reddish 
cupping of the leaves. The first spray 
should preferably be given as soon as 
the leaf buds begin to expand, with 
later applications as necessary until 







Finish 
Harves ts 
Sooner ... 


Here is the big No. 55 
working in windrowed wheat. 
Notice how the operator has 
a complete, clear view of 
everything that goes onto the 
platform. 


the fruit has set, the formula being 
the same as for raspberries. 

On plums and other fruits, mites 
and aphids can be controlled by the 
same insecticide and the same for¬ 
mula. Apply as soon as observed and 
repeat weekly as necessary. V 


P h.UJ. Lli, who like to have a very 
nice lawn are often disappointed 
at this time of year by a few bare 
spots, which have developed over 
winter and need reseeding, as well 
as by dandelions which seem to find 
their way everywhere they are not 
wanted. Again in the late summer and 
fall, chickweed can become an even 
worse pest than the dandelion. 

Dandelions are very susceptible to 
2,4-D, but they are much more sus¬ 
ceptible in the spring, and light appli¬ 
cation of 2,4-D, sprayed on quite 
early, should get rid of almost 100 per 
cent of these plants. One must, how¬ 
ever, be very careful in western 
Canada, when using 2,4-D where the 
wind may cause some of this spray to 
drift into nearby shrubs and other 
perennial plants. 

The chickweeds also are perennials 
and can be very troublesome. The 
Ontario Department of Agriculture 
has recently pointed out that these 
weeds spread by rooting at the nodes 
of the stem. Likewise, they also 
blossom and set seed during most of 
the growing season. They are quite 
resistant to 2,4-D, and for this reason 
the Crops Branch of the Ontario De¬ 
partment recommends using one 
ounce of 2,4-D acid and four ounces 
of potassium cyanate, in four gallons 
of water. This spray, however, should 
not be used for lawns consisting of 
bent grass. Y 


Above is the new 45. The 45 gives amaz¬ 
ing capacity for its size—adapts quickly and 
easily to every crop. 


JOHN DEERE 


grain or seed from every acre. 

The New John Deere 45 

The new John Deere 45 with 8- or 
10-foot platform is the young brother of 
the No. 55. It has amazing capacity for 
its size . . . adapts quickly and easily to 
every crop—every condition . . . gives 
unbelievable ease of handling. 

No. 65 Pull-Type Combine 

Below is the 12-foot No. 65 Pull-Type 
Combine—designed especially for farm¬ 
ers who need big capacity with a mini¬ 
mum investment. The No. 65 gives all 
the grain-saving advantages of the No. 
55 with the exception of self-propulsion. 

See your John Deere dealer for com¬ 
plete information on the combine that 
best fits your acreage. 


Short Canadian harvest seasons make 
big capacity the prime requirement of a 
combine. You get unmatched capacity, 
plus today's most complete lineup of 
grain-saving, time-saving, and money¬ 
saving features when you choose one of 
the outstanding John Deere Combines 
shown on this page. 

No. 55 Self-Propelled 

Among large-acreage growers the big 
John Deere 12- or 14-Foot No. 55 has 
long been known as "the leader of the 
self-propelleds." The way the No. 55 
eats up those large fields . . . keeps on 
the move in the heaviest crops . . . the 
ease with which it handles—all cut 
harvest time to rock-bottom. More im¬ 
portant, the 55 saves a maximum of 


Everbearing 

Strawberries 

T HERE always seems to be some¬ 
body who is ready to take the joy 
out of life. This time it is someone out 
at the Saanichton Experimental Sta¬ 
tion in the garden belt of Vancouver 
Island. The man says—and he ought to 
know—(and so should you, if you 
don’t know it already) that everbear¬ 
ing strawberries are not everbearing 
at all. 

What happens is this, he says. After 
planting everbearers in the spring, all 
the flowers should be picked off until 
about July 1, so that the plants can 
become well established. After that 
date it will be about six weeks from 
the time the first flower appears, until 
ripened fruit is available. This means 
that berries can be picked from the 
latter part of August throughout the 
autumn. In the second season, the 
plants should give a good June crop; 
and, if moisture is available during 
July, there may be a small amount of 
fruit born, but they probably will not 
fruit well again until late August. 
Thus, everbearers, instead of fruiting 
throughout the entire season, give two 
crops in the same season, which, of 
course, is something. To top it off, we 
are told that the total yield can be 
expected to be somewhat less than 
that obtained from a good standard 
variety. So now you know why ever¬ 
bearers are not everbearers. V 


JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, Ltd. 
Calgary • Regina • Hamilton • Winnipeg 

Please send me your free illustrated 
folder on the: 

□ John Deere 45 Combine 

□ John Deere No. 55 Combine 

□ John Deere No. 65 Combine 


Name- 


This is the No. 65 Pull-Type Combine. It is a one- 
man combine—completely controlled from the tractor 
seat. 


Province- 


Rural Route- 
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AN ALL-NEW BEAUTY 
FOR CITY DELIVERIES! 

The GMC Panel Truck 
gives you many important 
advantages: a stunning new 
styling to catch, and please, 
your customers’ eyes . . . 
plus larger load space, 
easier maneuverability and 
lower loading height I 


A BRAND NEW WINNER 
IN THE 18,000 G.V.W. CLASS- 
THE GMC 9600 SERIES! 

This all-new series of GMC 
Blue Chip Trucks does a 
standout job anywhere. 

With its new power, payload 
of 18,000 lbs. and a wide choice 
of wheelbases, the GMC “ 9600’ 
brings an all-new economy to 
its weight class! 


FOR THOSE BIG, TOUGH JOBS 
. . . A FAMOUS SERIES! 

GMC’s 9700 series has more 
to offer this year than ever 
before. You get a choice of 
a brand new valve-in-head 
six or V8 engine* . . . 
plus a chassis with a G.V.W. 
of 19,500 lbs. that boasts 
a greater ruggedness, greater 
strength and better 
load balance I 


THE WORLD'S MOST 
BEAUTIFUL PICKUPTRUCKS! 

These all-new GMC 
Blue Chip Pickups come 
to you in a choice of 
4 sparkling models . . . 
give you many new 
trend-setting features, 
including new 
wrap-around windshields, 
new turning radius, and 
all-new power! 


ENTIRELY NEW! . . . F-350-8 SERIES 
HEAVY DUTY DUAL PURPOSE MODEL! 

The GMC Dual Purpose series brings 
you a new concept in Cab-Over-Engine 
design. Wanted features include 
a 7" lower cab height, a lower step 
height, shorter turning radius 
Hydra-Matic* . . . plus an all-new V8 
engine that’s easy to service I 


FOR RECORD PAYLOADS 

IN RECORD TIME... YOU CAN’T BEAT GMC! 

Long-distance tractor-trailer haulers 
will find every feature they want 
in GMC I Power, economy, 
Hydra-Matic* plus driver comfort 
assure more time on the road with 
more payload for bigger profits I 

*Optional at extra cost 


A General Motors Value 
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ihe all-new GMC BUIE CHIP mum 

greatest choice of models — greatest payloads — greatest range of power plants 
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Coleman 


Manufacturers Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 




"HAH NOODNINSKI ( IS IDEA FOR STOP COLO WAR ! 
WE TRADE SLOBERIA FOR COLEMAN FLOOR FURNACE ! 


A typical large installation of the cage-laying type, with cages suspended 
from overhead rafters. 


(OR MORE) 


Caged Layers 
Winning Approval 


FOR ANY OLD HEATER 
ON A NEW CONCEALED 


T HE cage laying system is becom¬ 
ing more and more popular in the 
northern sectors of the Eastern and 
Midwestern United States. Poultry- 
men there are solving cold weather 
problems, the removal of droppings, 
and fly control under conditions simi¬ 
lar to those in the southern parts of 
the Canadian prairies. Difficulties of 
getting proper ventilation, and ridding 
poultry houses of rpoisture when tem¬ 
peratures drop to 20 degrees below 
zero, have been solved by special at¬ 
tention to laying house insulation, and 
by installing a series of intake and ex¬ 
haust fans. 

A typical cage layout on an Iowa 
farm involves a 30 by 240-foot laying 
house designed to hold about 4,100 
birds. The building was insulated with 
insulation board and fibre glass insula¬ 
tion material. In addition to this, insu¬ 
lated glass windows were installed so 
the building would be well lighted, 
and yet suffer a minimum of heat loss. 
A ventilation system consisting of 
three thermostatically controlled in¬ 
take and three exhaust fans, mounted 
in three separate tube-type ducts, was 
found to maintain a uniform tempera¬ 
ture and keep the air fresh and clean 
during the coldest weather. When out¬ 
side temperatures dropped to 17, 19, 
and 20 degrees below zero last win¬ 
ter, the temperature in this laying 
house never fell below 48 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The same ventilation sys¬ 
tem serves to keep the building fresh 
and cool in summer. 

Easily installed laying cages of an 
improved design are now being 
offered by an American equipment 
company. These are available in units 
of 48, 24, 12, and six cages, in a 
choice of eight or ten-inch widths, and 
are made so they can be suspended 
from laying house rafters in neat, pre¬ 
cision-matched rows. Stainless steel 
water troughs, which join in perfect 
alignment so as to allow no high or 
low spots, can be bought to fit each 
unit, assuring an even flow of water 
at all times. The cable suspension sys- 


For FREE illustrated folder write . . . 
The Coleman Lamp and Stove Co. ltd. 
Dept. 21A Toronto 8, Canada. 

CONCEALED AUTOMATIC 


Don’t Blame 
The Feed 

H IGH flock mortality, or a serious 
decline in bird performance is 
seldom caused by harmful ingredients 
in feeds, according to C. R. Phillips of 
the Plant Products Division, Canada 
Department of Agriculture. When 
losses occur, poultrymen should sub¬ 
mit a few affected birds to a poultry 
pathologist for laboratory examination 
because, in nearly all cases, the cause 
of death is some disease. Some poul¬ 
try diets may be deficient in vitamins 
and minerals, and affect the health of 
the birds, but these health changes 
don’t occur overnight. An observant 
poultryman will notice them before 
they reach serious proportions. In some 
cases a change of feed has been 
credited with controlling a disease 
outbreak, when actually the disease 
has merely run its normal course, and 
would have done so on the original 
feed. V 


Gas or LP-Gas models also available 


PLANNING 


As you get older it's not so easy 
to put in your usual day's work 
on the farm. The tractor seems 
harder to manage and those milk 
cans begin to weigh half a ton. 

When this time comes you 
should take things easy. Perhaps 
buy that house in town or travel far and wide. 
But you must plan for these things now. 

Ask our representative about the Retirement 
Income plan that will give you and your wife 
the security and leisure you will 
want in the future. 


RETIRE? 
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for your farm machinery needs, 
discuss your financial problems 
with our local manager. 


Farmers' banking needs 
have been our special 
interest for over 87 years. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Did You Get Your Share 

.f *650,000.00? 

Sheep men who ship their wool clip to Canadian 
Co-operative Wool Growers Limited are always 
sure of top prices, careful weighing, reliable grading. 

But in addition, they have shared in year-end dividends amounting to 
a total of $650,000.00 since 1945. 

There are greater profits from wool when you sell the Co-operative 
way. Obtain full particulars from your Local Affiliated Association 
or our nearest Branch. 

Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers 

217 BAY STREET LIMITED TORONTO 

Affiliated Association in Every Province 



A Cdmp&M. ADVERTISING 
PRODUCTION SERVICE 
THAT INSPIRES THE 

UNCEASING CONFIDENCE 



CREATIVE ARTISTS 

COMMERCIAl 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 
WAX LINE ENGRAVERS 
OFFSET PLATES 


POULTRY 


vative this year in their production 
programs, resulting in a reduction of 
12 to 16 per cent in the number of 
chicks hatched. 

To date, Canadian turkey producers 
have failed to follow this trend. In the 
first quarter of this year, there were 
12 per cent more poults hatched in 
registered hatcheries than in the same 
period a year ago. The large monthly 
poult hatches are attributed to ex¬ 
pansion of the Canadian turkey broiler 
industry. 

In the United States, there has been 
a considerable reduction in both chick 
and poult hatchings. For the period 
January to March this year, there 
were 18 per cent fewer heavy breed 
poults, and 34 per cent fewer light 
breed poults from American hatcheries 
than for the corresponding period last 
year. Similarly, the number of chicks 
hatched for laying flock replacement 
was 30 per cent smaller, and for 
broilers, three per cent smaller. The 
largest reduction in the number of 
eggs set was in those states which 
produce most of the chicks for egg 
production. V 

Keep Poultry 
Range Clean 

F OWL parasites breed in droppings, 
litter, and other materials. When 
pullets are moved from brooder house 
to range, make sure the latter is clean 
so there won’t be an army of parasites 
waiting for them. 

The ideal situation is a large range 
sown to grass, clovers, and alfalfa, 
which has natural shade available. 
This can be divided into sections so 
you can practice field rotation. A 
good plan is to have a three-year rota¬ 
tion, in which each field is cultivated 
after use and resown to grass before 
the birds are turned in again. Poultry 
manure shouldn’t be applied to the 
range at any time. 

Overcrowding and colds are other 
dangers encountered when pullets are 
moved from brooder house to range. 
About 300 birds to the acre is 
right for space. Range shelters should 
be built so they can be readily moved 
when grass around them becomes 
scarce — range hoppers and waterers 
should be moved regularly too. These 
should be designed so the feed can’t 
become wet or soiled. 

You can cut down on the labor of 
feeding during the summer and fall 
months by feeding grain and growing 
mash or pellets, in hoppers. Growing 
birds will balance their own ration. 
You will find that mash consumption 
increases during molting periods, but 
consumption of grain increases as the 
birds gain weight. A clean range and 
proper feeding will mean good pullets 
this fall. V 


OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


RUBBER. 
PARA-PLASTIC PLATES 

NEWSPAPER FEATURES 
ADVERTISING SERVICES 

MOTION PICTURE AND 
TELEVISION PRODUCTION 


RAPID GRIP and 


LIMITED 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


Sell Eggs 
On Grade 

I F a flock owner is to obtain enough 
net profit to make his efforts worth 
while he should market his eggs on a 
grade basis, and the flock must aver¬ 
age up to 70 per cent egg production, 
states Lloyd Forness, poultry market¬ 
ing agent for the North Dakota Exten¬ 
sion Service. The break-even point for 


feed costs alone is about 50 per cent 
production, at a market price for eggs 
of 25 cents per dozen. By giving 
proper care to eggs so that you realize 
a high percentage of Grade A, and by 
providing about four additional 
pounds of feed a day per 100 hens to 
get production up to the 70 per cent 
level, producers should have no 
trouble netting $2.25 per bird per 
year (the present North Dakota aver¬ 
age production rate is 47 per cent). 
On this basis, a 1,000-bird flock should 
make a net return of $2,250 a year 
with little labor, if managed effi¬ 
ciently. V 


Light or 
Heavy Breeds 

F LOCK owners should consider 
efficiency when purchasing re¬ 
placements. What breeds, crosses, or 
strains, can do the most economical 
job of converting feed into eggs. This 
is important because feed represents 
about 70 per cent of production costs. 

At the Brandon Experimental Farm, 
records on egg production and feed 
consumption have been kept on fight 
and heavy breed chickens for three 
years. The heavy breed, which aver¬ 
aged 6.5 pounds in weight at ma¬ 
turity, required 6.5 pounds of feed to 
produce a dozen eggs, while the fight 
breed, weighing 4.5 pounds, required 
only 4.7 pounds. At a production rate 
of 58 per cent, this would mean a 30- 
pound difference in feed per bird per 
year-not counting the extra feed 
needed to raise heavy birds to ma¬ 
turity. 

It is true that heavy birds will have 
more salvage value at the end of the 
laying year, but it’s doubtful if this 
would compensate for the extra feed 
costs. V 

The Trend 
To Broilers 

11 tHE broiler trade is a volume 
business. Since its modest begin¬ 
nings in Canada in 1943, it has grown 
to an estimated annual volume of 
15 million birds (1954), and there’s 
still no sign that a peak has been 
reached. Like a dairy, a broiler busi¬ 
ness operates on the edge of an urban 
center, and must be surrounded by 
high quality, year-round, volume pro¬ 
ducers. The average farm poultry 
production program is just not geared 
to the broiler business. 

In the early days, the fledgling 
broiler trade was threatened by dis¬ 
eases such as coccidiosis—thanks to 
our poultry scientists, many of these 
diseases are no longer a threat. One 
feature of the business is the rapid 
turnover of stock. In 1947, broilers 
were ready for market in 13 weeks’ 
time; by last year, this had been re¬ 
duced to ten weeks. Many enthusiasts 
believe that by 1960 the trade will 
produce a three - and - a - half pound 
chicken in seven weeks on seven 
pounds of good feed. 

The big challenge facing all sections 
of the poultry industry today is to 
devise a workable plan that will 
limit production to the requirements 
of home consumption so as to avoid 
the disastrous price declines that 
accompany any surplus, even a small 
one. V 
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More beauty outside and in-greater value under the hood! 



RIDEAU FOOR-DOOR TOWN SEDAN 


ALL-NEW 175 HP. OVERHEAD-VALVE V-8 
ENGINE is standard equipment in all 
Rideau and Niagara models at no added 
cost. These future styled Rideau and 
Niagara models are spectacularly 
colourful cars—available in tri-tone and 


two-tone combinations. New ball-joint 
front wheel suspension gives delight¬ 
fully easy handling, while angle-poised 
front springs absorb shocks from the 
front as well as up-and-down to give 
an amazingly smooth ride. 



COUNTRY SEDAN 


SIX-AND EIGHT-PASSENGER STATION 
WAGONS offer a full measure of 
Meteor’s style-leading beauty combined 
with convenience that’s hard to believe 
until you see it demonstrated. It takes 
just three minutes to change a Meteor 
double-duty model from a passenger 


limousine to a hefty half-ton hauler. 
You have the choice of all-vinyl 
upholstery and trim, or smart 
decorator-planned combinations of new 
woven plastic with colour-matched 
vinyl that’s extra long-wearing and 
easy to keep clean. 


13 beautiful models — 
all with entirely new 
overhead-valve V-8’s 
at no added cost! 

Compare it any way you like—Meteor 
offers more for the money! Entirely new 
body design — longer—lower — wider! 
Distinctive, all-new styling with spirited 
youthfulness in every line—matched by the 
smartest interior beauty in the low 
price field. 

Whether you choose from the Rideau, 
Niagara, Meteor, or Station Wagon series, 
at no added cost you get the most modem 
overhead-valve V-8 engine— a product of the 
organization that has built more V-8’s than 
all other makers combined —162 Hp. in 
Meteor models; 175 Hp. in Niagara and 
Rideau models. All models offer improved 
Merc-O-Matic Drive*, gas-saving 
Touch-O-Matic Overdrive*, or standard 
transmission, and a complete choice of power 
assists.* With Merc-O-Matic Drive you 
have the option of a 182 Hp.* V-8 engine. 

Take Meteor out and try it for responsive¬ 
ness, driving ease and comfort. You’ll agree 
there’s nothing to match it for the money! 

*Optional at extra cost. 


Try the DR /f ME that’s miles ahead 


BiiHiHllil'i SEE YOUR 
flhiSAiT METEOR 
f/jffMm DEALER 




AN ALL-NEW 

OVERHEAD-VALVE V-8 
IN EVERY MODEL 

AT NO ADDED COST 

















FARM YOUNG PEOPLE 


GILLETT'S 

100% PURE Jfe, 


GILLETT'S 

100% PURE Jlte, 


R. 0. P. 
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You’ll haul more 

..save more 


POULTRYMAN’S 
BEST FRIEND 
STILL LYE! 


Although there is a definite place 
for the new high-price, high-power 
disinfectants, poultryraen should 
bear two points in mind: First, no 
disinfectant, however powerful, can 
kill unless it can reach the trouble 
source. Second, no method has yet 
proved to be as effective in main¬ 
taining flock health as regular and 
thorough lye cleaning. 

LYE DOES MANY JOBS 

Lye is at once the cheapest and most 
effective cleaning and sanitizing 
agent for all poultry equipment. It 
cuts through grease extremely fast, 
removes dirt, and also sanitizes and 
deodorizes. (Poultry are often irri¬ 
tated by strong smells). It is highly 
effective against the germs of Cocci- 
diosis, Laryngotracheitis, Infectious 
Bronchitis, Pullorum, Fowl Cholera, 
Bacillary White Diarrhoea of young 
chicks, and roundworm eggs. 

USE LYE REGULARLY 

The poultryman who cleans regular¬ 
ly with recommended lye solutions 
(costing around Id a gallon), will 
seldom, if ever, have need for costly 
disinfectants, nor will he suffer loss 
through culls,,food waste, disease 
and death. 

GLF-23 




THOSE BIG LOADS that mean less work 
time, fewer trips to the field, are easier 
to handle with a Farmhand Forage Unit. 
The strength and dependability of the 
6-ton “Power-Box”, combined with the 
huge capacity—-427 bu.—of the high, 
flared Forage sides make the perfect unit 
for forage, silage, grain and other bulk 
materials. 


Everyone is glad to “hit the hay ” after a hard day in the show ring. 


I N a speech earlier this year to the “As a mattei 
Ontario Association of Agricultural orate buildings 
Societies, Jim Moore, secretary-man- —tents, or evei 
ager of the Canadian Council on 4-H one of the large 
Clubs, pointed out the value of using is needed. The 
young men and women as judges at that the older p 
various fairs and contests. There is a terest in youth 
definite shortage of qualified judges special accomr 
in most of the provinces, he maintains, club members i 

and we often find one man or woman each succeeding 

judging at ten or more fairs. By using 
the abilities of our young people, Sasltatchev 
especially those who have graduated 
from 4-H work, these judging jobs Grain Club 
could be spread around to good ad- „, TT „ , 

vantage. The 4-H club work is a r J lH E number 
natural training ground for judges in r0 e<: 111 

all display sections, including grain, "' a “ ye<» « 
livestock, poultry, and ladies’ work, as 0 1 ' ^ lls 

well as the 4-H classes themselves. 

Appointing young people as judges is 
also a good way to build up a fair, 
because it stimulates interest among 
younger members of the community. 

Another interesting point brought 
out by the 4-H leader, was the in¬ 
creasing number of separate buildings 
being provided for club use at fairs 
by agricultural societies. At Sher¬ 
brooke, Quebec, there is a large two- 
storey building which has accom¬ 
modation on the first floor for club 
calves, and sleeping and eating facili¬ 
ties and an auditorium, on the one 
above. At Brandon, Manitoba, an ex¬ 
hibition building was converted three 
years ago for the exclusive use of 4-H 
clubs, and many other fairs provide 
the same service. This is a far cry 
from earlier days in the organization 
when show space had to be found 
among the other exhibits, and even 
personal accommodation for compet¬ 
ing members was often hard to find. 

“This all brings to mind the days 
when I was enrolled in 4-H work my¬ 
self,” Jim Moore recalled, “exhibiting 
my calf and pair of pigs each year at 
the Peterborough Industrial Exhibi¬ 
tion. We were very pleased that the 
fair association always provided a 
large tent in which 4-H livestock 
entries were to be housed for two 
days. 


PROVEN PERFORMANCE in harvesting 
grass silage, hay, straw or corn . . . that’s 
the George White Forage Harvester. It’s 
Canadian-built for Western farmers, and 
priced below most competitive machines. 
You get your choice of power by engine 
or PTO. Ask your Farmhand dealer, 
now about this low-cost forage harvester. 


THE NEW FEED-HAND by Farmhand 
speeds up and makes easier your feeding 
and hauling jobs. It eliminates most of 
the hand labor now necessary for feed 
and grain handling. The Feed-Hand’s 
big capacity, high discharge rate and 
complete range of unloading positions 
make the Feed-Hand a unit you should 
investigate. 


Alberta's Largest Hatchery 


As could be expected, the largest 
project enrollment in the Wheat Prov¬ 
ince was registered by the grain clubs, 
who showed a total of 3,931 members; 
next in fine was the beef clubs, with 
a total of 3,212 members. 

One interesting feature that has de¬ 
veloped over the past two years, is the 
change in varieties of wjieat grown 
by Saskatchewan 4-H seed clubs. 
While over 90 per cent of them grew 
Thatcher wheat in 1953, last year the 
number growing this variety dropped 
to 60 per cent. In all, 62 clubs grew 
Selkirk wheat last year, and 34 clubs 
grew Chinook. 

Of the 23 Saskatchewan clubs that 
grew oats, 15 chose Exeter, five For¬ 
tune, and three Rodney. Five dif¬ 
ferent varieties of barley were grown; 
these were Compana, Vantage, Mont¬ 
calm, Hannchen, and Husky. Redwing 
was the only variety of flax grown, 
and this by just one club. In all, the 
4-H grain clubs grew 13 different 
grain varieties, yielding a .total of 
135,400 bushels of quality seed. V 


Turkey Poults • Ducklings - Goslings 

LOWER 1955 PRICES 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

Day-old and started chicks. Turkey Poults, 
Ducklings and Goslings. 


FARMHAND ^ 
BALE 

BUNCHER 


WRITE FOR 1955 ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG AND PRICES 


Cuts pick-up costs 35%. Collects 5 to 7 bales 
—trips from tractor seat. 


602C—12th Avenue West, CALGARY, ALlJERTA 


Farmhand 

«»ST IN FARM MATtatAlS-MANOIJMC 


As Sure As “Shootin” 
Eggs Are Going Up 


Get the Facts about FARMHAND! j 

To: THE FARMHAND COMPANY • 

Dept. 112, 1236 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg, Man. ■ 
Eastern Office: 7 Highborne Rd., Toronto | 

□ 6-Ton “Power-Box" Forage Unit 

□ Feed-Hand by Farmhand I 

□ George White Forage Harvester . 


Order your chicks now. For maximum egg 
production on the minimum amount of 
feed, be sure and buy any one of our 
three special egg breeds. They lay more 
eggs on less feed than any other breeds 
we offer. Also three special broiler breeds 
—1st generation Indian River Cross, Arbor 
Acres White Rock, Nichols New Hamp. 
Turkey poults. Be sure and get our 1955 
catalogue. It tells you all about these 
special breeds. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS, ONTARIO 


Address. 


Town_Prov_I 

A Division of Superior Separator Co. of Canada Ltd. | 


































WHAT'S NEW 


FARMHAND HI-LIFT LOADER— With its 3500-lb. lift 
capacity, 21 ft. reach, unmatched durability and 
year-round usefulness, the Farmhand will quickly 
pay for itself in time and labor savings. That’s 
why more farmers in top hay areas own Farmhands 
than all other loaders combined. You get longer 
loader life, higher trade-in values, constant 
availability of parts and service, and a strong 
company standing behind every Farmhand •, 

machine and dealer. / 


sweep AND STACK UP to so acres a oay with the farmhand 
heavy-duty loader, get hay off the field fast to avoid weather 

DAMAGE. NO EXPENSIVE MANUAL HANDLING. 


This oil filter can be used on all 
kinds of pressure oil system trucks, 
cars and tractors, says the manufac¬ 
turer. A roll of toilet paper is used as 
a filter cartridge. It is claimed to filter 
so effectively that heavy duty oil users 
never have to change their oil. 
(Anerone Company, Ltd.) (84) V 


MOVE WHOLE STACKS OR CUT THEM AND MOVE IN SECTIONS. THE 
CABLE AND WINCH SLI DES STACK ONTO STACK MOVER. HAUL STACKS AT 
TRACTOR SPEEDS, RIGHT TO FEED LOT OR ORY STORAGE. NO'PlECE WORK'HAM CXJN6 HERE! 


FEEO WITH THE FARMHAND'S GRAPPLE FORK ATTACHMENT ANY TIME 
OF THE YEAR, EVEN WHEN STACKS ARE FROZEN. NO PITCHING OR 
CARRYING, TRACTOR POWER DOES THE WORK. 


FARMHAND UNIVERSAL LOADER— Now, with its 
new Hay Basket and hydraulic Push-Off, the 
Universal sweeps and stacks with “big operation” 
efficiency. The Universal is a rugged, low clearance 
loader for both wide front and row crop tractors. 
2500-lb. lift—stacks to 16 ft. Also has 14 cu. ft. 
Manure Bucket, 21 cu. ft. Scoop. 


Farmhand 


This new steel and aluminum 75- 
bushel box will handle ground feeds, 
small grains, finely chopped hay and 
mixed feeds. The 7-foot, vertical auger 
will unload at heights up to 8(4 feet. 
It is said to be designed for filling 
hog and poultry self-feeders, cattle 
and sheep bunks, or for hauling and 
unloading grain or feed. (Farmhand 
Company.) (85) V 


FIRST IN FARM MATERIALS-HANDLING 


Now, your choice of 
steel or wood teeth! 


SEND NOW FOR COMPLETE FACTS! 


To: THE FARMHAND COMPANY, Dept. Ill 
1236 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Eastern Office: 7 Highborne Rd., Toronto 

Please send fully illustrated and detailed information FREE! 

□ Hi-Lift Loader □ Farmhand Universal Loader 

□ Hay Cost Bulletin 


8' or 9' tubular steel teeth. 
Tapered from 2 7 /s" diam. 
to P/t a at point. 


For further information about any item 
mentioned in this column, write to 
What s New Department , The Coun¬ 
try Guide, 290 V aughan St., Winnipeg 
2, giving the key number shown at the 
end of each item, as—( 17). 


7\ 8' or t f t Douglas fir 
teeth. Vernox seal-treated. 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN. 


PROV. 


A Division of Superior Separator Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
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"He’s my very own, 
isn’t he, Dad?” 

You can probably imagine your boy in this 
situation, or recall it if he already has a dog 
of his own. He deserves the things that make 
him a happy youngster. But, are you taking 
steps now to ensure his happiness later on? 
Will he benefit from a complete education, 
and will his natural talents be encouraged 
and developed? These are the things that 
mean happiness and security tp a grown 
boy, but they also mean a substantial 
financial outlay for his parents. If you open 
a Savings Account at Imperial Bank, of 
Canada, and save regularly, you’ll have the 
1 money later to provide these essentials for 
your child. Save today and you will be 
making sure he will have everything a boy 
—and his Dad—could wish for. 


IMPERIAL 

"tite bauktUatAefunce IndHt" 


159-5 




Workshop Helps 
For Late Spring 

With spring work over busy farmers can be¬ 
gin on workshop chores that have piled up 


Weight Beam Light. I’ve used so 
many good ideas from the Workshop 
Page that I’m sending one in, writes 
a Saskatchewan subscriber. I sack a 
lot of grain on 
my scales, in 
which I bring all 
the sacks to the 
same weight. The 
scale is low and 
it’s hard to see 
the beam so I 


BUIB GROUNDED TO SCALES , 



CONTACT (INSULATED) 


grounded a six-volt light to the frame 
of the scales and made the other con¬ 
tact to the battery through the light 
with a copper wire that the beam 
touches when it is half way up. When 
the weight is right the beam lifts and 
the light comes on.—N.B., Sask. V 


Hanging Wallpaper. It is often diffi¬ 
cult to apply wallpaper without leav¬ 
ing air pockets be¬ 
tween the paper 
and the wall. I 
have found a 
paint roller very 
useful for avoid¬ 
ing this. I move 
the roller back and 
forth across the 
paper as I put it on and soon push out 
all the pockets of air.—S.B., Sask. V 



<ixa> ; 


USE PAINT ^ 

ROLLER TO T&T ' 

SMOOTH WALL PAPER . , . . 



Erecting Poles. Recently I was con¬ 
fronted with the problem of erecting 
three 30 - foot - electrification poles 
alone. I placed 
the pole butt 
about four feet 
from the hole, 
drove the tractor 
alongside, chained 

RAISE HEAVY POLE BV CHAINING pole dS illuS- 

rr to tractor wheel trated, and drove 
the tractor forward^ so that the pole 
was above the hole as it came erect. 
It worked fine, but if the pole fell it 
could be dangerous.—V.A.. Alta. V 



Planting Potatoes. The Country 
Guide carries many useful farm ideas, 
and I’m sending 
one that I’ve |?* 0 0F 
found useful, potatoes 
writes P.K., Mani¬ 
toba. I don’t have 
a potato planter, 
so I tie a piece of 
pipe, four to six 
inches in diam- 

- . OR to net VN KLUW tKAMC 

eter, to the plow orops seed behind share 
frame, put potatoes in a box on the 
plow, and drop the seed through the 
pipe so it falls just behind the share. 
One man can keep up with a plow. V 


Emergency Bicycle Tube. If you are 



caught short and 
have no tube for 
a bicycle, cut a 
length of rubber 
garden hose and 
put it inside an 
old bicycle tire 
and put the tire 
back on. I have 
found it will do. 
—W.B.G., Alta. V 


Stair Sawhorse. Space is limited in 



my basement and 
I wanted a saw¬ 
horse. I made a 
good one by nail¬ 
ing two cleats, 20 
by 2 by 1 inch, 
on each side of 
the stairway, as 
illustrated.—K.L.C., Ont. V 


STAIRS MAHt 
SAWHORSE 



Moving Loading Chute. By putting 
a car rear axle, housing and wheels 
under the front, or 
heavy part, of a 
loading chute and 
bolting it in place, 
the entrance part 
can be picked up 
and the chute 

moved easily, like old car wheels 
a wheelbarrow. I*>ltedto loading chute 

makes moving the loading chute a one- 
man job, but be sure to block the 
wheels when the outfit is in use.— 


J.I.R. 


V 


Locating Tank Leak. Tiny leaks in 
a gas tank are 
hard to find be¬ 
cause the escap¬ 
ing gas evaporatps 
so fast. Try dump¬ 
ing a quart of 
motor oil into the 
tank. It seeps out slowly and spreads 
around the hole so you can find and 
repair it.—R.L.C., Ont. V 

Holding Small Parts. I use thick 

grease to hold small screws to the end 
of the screw 
driver in those 
small screw on screwdriver hard - to - get - at 

places. It can also be used when as¬ 
sembling small parts, such as valve 
collets, loose balls in ball bearing 
cages, and the like.—O.T., Man. V 



THICK GREASE HOLDS 



Cleaning Small Containers. Bottles 
or other small 
containers used in 
the workshop can 
b e cleaned b y 
placing a small 

amount of gravel _ 

and water or sol- ^ll-neck botile 

vent in the bottle and shaking it. The 
gravel will cut loose hard sediment, 
and then it can be readily flushed out. 
—O.T., Man. V 



GRAVEL CLEANS 


Machines Beat Muscles. Have you 
ever considered the cost of doing a 
job by hand that could be readily done 
by machine? The writer remembers 
with pride unloading a 40-ton car of 
coal in one 10-hour day, a job for 
which he was paid $5. The day’s work 
amounted to 640,000 foot-pounds, so 
earnings were one cent for 1,280 foot 
pounds of labor. A hoist manufacturer 
claims his hoist will lift 100 pounds to 
a height of 1,000 feet for one cent— 
100,000 foot pounds for a penny. 
Dividing 100,000 by 1,280, in this 
case human labor is 78 times as costly 
as fuel energy. Tbe true worth of 
unloading that car of coal, in these 
terms, would not be $5, but would be 
6.4 cents.—W.F.S. V 
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More power, more control, 

more weight, more comfort 

Here’s the biggest news since modern farming took a 
giant forward step with the first Ferguson tractor! 

Now Ferguson brings you a completely new and 
vastly improved tractor, the Ferguson 35. It’s new under 
the hood, new in its method of implement control, new 
even in the smart, two-tone paint job. It’s longer, heavier, 
and far more powerful. 

The 35 brings you greater range, greater selectivity 
of implement control. Its engine has been redesigned to 
give high torque at low engine speed. This guarantees 
lugging power without surging or racing, less stalling 
from overloads, horsepower to spare for really tough jobs. 

From the spacing of the rear wheels (48 to 76 inches) 
and the extra large, truck-type brakes to the new 
"Tractormeter” dial and "Foam Float” Seat, the new 
Ferguson 35 is truly an engineering triumph. You’ll find 
it a wonder to drive ... a real profit-builder to own. 


New exclusive 4-way work control 

transforms power into profits! 



1. New Hydraulic System 
with Quadramatic Con¬ 
trol for Lift control, 
double-acting Draft con¬ 
trol, Response control 
and Position control. 
Guarantees far greater 
accuracy for plowing, 
discing, cultivating. 



3. 2-Stage Clutching con¬ 
trols tractor movement 
and live PTO with a 
single foot pedal. Pres¬ 
sing pedal half way 
down (you can feel when 
you’re there) disengages 
transmission. All the 
way down stops both 
tractor and PTO. 



2i Dual-Range Transmis¬ 
sion provides six 
forward speeds, two re¬ 
verse; fits tractor speed 
exactly to the work. Low 
range for harvesting, 
plowing, sub-soiling. 
High range (up to 14 
mph) for light jobs or 
highway travel. 



4. Variable Drive PTO pro¬ 
vides drives in ratio to 
tractor ground speed, or 
to tractor engine speed. 
Synchronize with engine 
for harvesting, with 
ground speed for jobs 
like raking. 


Massey-Harris-Ferguson 

. TORONTO, CANADA LIMITED 


FF-45JA 
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"Three of us put up my Butler steel build- berta. Wide, roomy sliding doors make it 
ing in less than a week, with no trouble at easy to move big farm machines and Mr. 
all," says Gustav Paulgaard of Provost, Al- Paulgaard's truck in and out. 



There's room enough for three big, wide 
combines across one end of Oscar Paul- 
gaard's Butler building near Hayter, Al¬ 


berta-plenty of room for all his farm 
equipment and his two motor trucks. 
There's no waste space in a Butler. 



Gustav Paulgaard stores both wheat and Modern "barn raisin'" on the prairie, 
farm machinery in his Butler building. No Butler rigid frames go up fast on a con- 
bulging or bending where grain is stored. crete foundation at Palmer Paulgaard's. 


Paulgaards buy 

3 BUTLER steel buildings 

"on sight" at Lloydminster Fair 


When Gustav Paulgaard, Provost, 
Alberta, saw the 36 x 60-ft. Butler 
building at the Lloydminster fair 
last summer, he decided he wanted 
one just like it. A few days later he 
bought one for grain and ma¬ 
chinery storage. When his sons 
Oscar and Palmer saw it, they, too, 
decided a Butler building was just 
what they needed. 


Now there’s a Butler building 
on each of the three Paulgaard 
farms. Each building was put up 
by the Paulgaards, with the help 
of hired men. Father and sons are 
well pleased with this investment 
in lifetime, all-steel, fire-safe, wind 
and weather-safe construction. 
There’s no warping, twisting or dry 
rot, no need to paint or reroof. 


See your nearby Butler Builder. Ask him for your free copy of Butler's new 
catalog: "New Uses for Butler Steel Buildings." 


Alberta Manitoba British Columbia 

Oliver Chemical Co. Midwest Mining Northern Asbestos and 

Lethbridge Ltd. Supplies Limited Construction Supplies 

'Lethbridge P.O. Box 520, Flin Flon (B. C.) Limited 

Phone: 4838 and 6555 Phone: 3483 Vancouver 9—CHerry 7131 


Saskatchewan 


Lavold's Limited 
P.O. Box 64 
Lloydminster 
Phone: 133 and 700 


Steel Building Sales 
and Service 
Calgary 
Phone: 30009 


Steel Structures 
(Western) Limited 
Winnipeg 
Phone: 42-3123 


Ontario 

Barnett-McQueen Co., Ltd. 
P.O. Box 39 
Fort William 
Phone: 20648 


Western Tractor & 
Equipment Company Ltd. 
1540—10th Avenue 
Regina—Phone: 34641 



Frank Lawson & Sons Steel Building Sales Western Tractor & 

Ltd. and Supply Ltd. Equipment Company Ltd. 

601 Ninth Street Suite 319—1 59 Bay St. 625—1 st Avenue North 

Brandon—Phone: 2329 Toronto—Empire 6-4747 Saskatoon—Phone: 20241 


BUTLER PAN-AMERICA COMPANY 

(A wholly owned subsidiary of Butler Manufacturing Company) 


Oil Equipment • Steel Buildings • Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment • Special Products 


• This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


MONTHLY 


Final Payment on 1953-54 
Wheat Pool 

The closing out date and other 
details pertaining to the 1953-54 
wheat pool were announced in the 
House of Commons by Trade Minister 
C. D. Howe on May 16. Cheques 
totalling $25,411,407 were expected 
to go out to prairie wheat producers 
before the end of the month. 

On producers’ deliveries of 398 
million bushels the average payment 
amounts to 6.384 cents per bushel. 
The final net payments to producers 
on the principal grades are as follows: 

Cents per Bushel 


No. 1 Northern _ 6.262 

No. 2 Northern _ 4.771 

No. 3 Northern _ 5.333 

No. 4 Northern _ 8.383 

No. 5 Northern ___ 10.715 

No. 6 Northern _ 13.303 

Feed Wheat ___ 16.459 


The net price realized by producers 
prior to deduction of the one per cent 
P.F.A.A. levy basis No. 1 Northern in 
store Fort William-Port Arthur or 
Vancouver amounts to $1.56426 per 
bushel. 

The Durum wheat situation con¬ 
tinued very strong throughout the 
1953-54 crop year and again during 
the first part of the current crop year. 
Final payments on the principal 
grades of Durum wheat were re¬ 
ported as follows: 

Cents per Bushel 


No. 1 Amber Durum _ 51.987 

No. 2 Amber Durum _ 52.307 

No. 3 Amber Durum _ 56.427 

No. 4 Amber Durum__ 55.063 

No. 5 Amber Durum _ 19.159 

No. 6 Amber Durum _ 21.139 


The net price realized by producers 
prior to deduction of the P.F.A.A. levy 
basis No. 1 Amber Durum will be 
$2.12613 per bushel. 

The Trade Minister announced that 
final payments would be made on 
grades of wheat which did not partici¬ 
pate in the interim payment last fall. 
Examples of these are No. 2 Garnet, 
No. 2 Alberta Winters and No. 2 
C.W. Soft White Springs on which 
the final payment per bushel will be 
5.105 cents, 3.002 cents and 13.798 
cents respectively. 

From the standpoint of a marketing 
operation, the Minister said, the 1953- 
54 pool period was the most difficult 
in the postwar history of the wheat 
board. He designated four major fac¬ 
tors contributing to these difficulties, 
the first of which was the substantial 
carryover stocks resulting from a series 
of three bumper crops. Sales from the 
1953-54 pool could not begin until the 
stocks from the previous pool were 
“reduced to reasonable proportions” 
and actual sales from this pool did not 
commence until February 1, 1954. 
The pool was not closed out until 
April 29, 1955. 

Secondly, he pointed to the falling 
off of world demand for wheat and 
wheat flour in the 1953-54 crop year 
during which year Canada’s wheat 
exports were 255 million bushels com¬ 
pared with 385 million bushels in the 
preceding crop year. Thirdly, in¬ 
creased competition in the world’s 
markets during the first nine months 
of the present crop year was cited. 
Fourthly, the Minister referred to “the 
triple-barrelled surplus disposal pro¬ 
gram” in effect in the United States. 
“As at the end of March,” he stated, 
“the United States had increased their 


exports of wheat and flour by over 
60 million bushels compared with the 
previous crop year, and the increase 
will undoubtedly be larger by the end 
of the crop year. The wheat board 
and the government,” he added, “ex¬ 
pect and are fully prepared to deal 
with competition in the world’s wheat 
markets.” 

The wheat board’s average selling 
price for No. 1 Northern wheat in 
store Fort William-Port Arthur or Van¬ 
couver was approximately $1.73 per 
bushel during the 1953-54 pool 
period as contrasted with $1.90 per 
bushel during the previous pool. The 
lower level of board selling prices was 
reflected in the prices which pro¬ 
ducers received for their deliveries 
to the 1953-54 pool. The drop in 
the prices received by producers was 
attributed to the decline in the board’s 
selling prices and to increased carry¬ 
ing charges due to the extended 
period in which the pool was in 
operation. V 

Statistical Grain Summary 

Overseas clearances and domestic 
utilization of Canadian grains as at 
May 11, continued to show some im¬ 
provement over the situation prevail¬ 
ing at the same date last year, accord¬ 
ing to figures released by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
United States imports of • Canadian 
grains for domestic use or milling in 
bond are of course down appreciably 
and more than offset any gains made 
in the export and domestic markets. 

Total wheat disappearance is up by 
approximately 8.5 million bushels over 
last year, but U.S. imports of Canadian 
coarse grains have been cut to less 
than one-third of that shown by last 
year’s records at this date. 

Overseas clearances of the principal 
grains, in millions of bushels with last 
year’s figures in brackets were as fol¬ 
lows: Wheat, 162.5 (153.0); oats, 4.7 
(3.1); 'barley, 39.8 (43.4); rye, 3.6 
(0.5); and flax, 4.5 (4.4). Total over¬ 
seas clearances of all grains to May 
11, 1955, were 215.1 million bushels 
and compared with 204.4 million 
bushels during the comparable period 
of the previous crop year. 

Typical of the statistical position in 
recent weeks has been the decline in 
visible supplies of Canadian grains 
with only stocks of rye remaining ap¬ 
preciably above last year’s level at 
mid-May. Visible supplies of the five 
principal grains in all positions 
totalled 409.7 million bushels at May 
11, compared with 434.4 million 
bushels at the same date a^ year ago. 
These supplies, in millions of bushels, 
were divided between principal grains 
with last year’s figures in brackets as 
follows: Wheat, 323.1 (345.4); oats, 
23.6 (30.8); barley, 50.5 (49.8); rye, 
9.7 (6.1), and flaxseed, 2.8 (2.3). V 

Wheat Production Under Price 
Support 

According to a recent study con¬ 
ducted by the Foreign Agricultural 
Service of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, over 96 per cent 
of the world’s wheat crop is produced 
and marketed under some form of 
price supports or official incentive and 
planning. 

The objective of most price sup¬ 
port policies is the maintenance of 
producer prices at levels higher than 
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would be the case without price sup¬ 
ports. “In importing countries,” states 
the report, “the primary objective is to 
stimulate increased production partly 
because of a desire for a greater de¬ 
gree of national self-sufficiency and 
partly because of inability to finance 
purchases of supplementary supplies 
from abroad as the result of foreign 
exchange and other difficulties.” In 
order to resolve or decrease the im¬ 
pact of these difficulties importing 
countries have adopted measures to 
regulate imports and subsidize con¬ 
sumers. Measures include import 
quotas, tariffs, compulsory utilization 
of fixed quantities of home grown 
grain, subsidies to local flour millers 
and control over bread prices. 

Wheat exporting countries, on the 
other hand, have developed policies 
designed to increase the sale of sur¬ 
pluses abroad at the same time assur¬ 
ing growers that the returns from such 
sales will be maintained at or above 
the minimum guaranteed price for the 
year’s crop. 

Methods of implementing price sup¬ 
port policies are many and varied in¬ 
cluding fixed prices, government pur¬ 
chases, guaranteed price ranges, defi¬ 
ciency payments, indirect price sup¬ 
ports, directional price programs and 
pre-contracts. A system of guaranteed 
minimum prices is employed by each 
of the major exporters — Argentina, 
Australia, Canada and the United 
States. 

The price support programs as im¬ 
plemented in Canada and the United 
States are too well known to require 
explanation. In Argentina a govern¬ 
ment monopoly not only guarantees a 
minimum price of 50 pesos per quintal 
($2.72 per bushel basis U.S. funds) 
for No. 2, semi-hard wheat, f.o.r. 
ports, but exercises complete control 
over the purchase and sale of the crop 
in both the domestic and the export 
market. The export trade is handled 
on a strictly barter basis, fr equently at 
prices substantially below the price 
paid to producers. The report states 
that frequently, part, if not all of the 
loss is offset by governmental action in 
fixing the rates of exchange applying 
to payment for various goods and serv¬ 
ices imported under government 
contract. 

In Australia, the Wheat Stabiliza¬ 
tion Board guarantees growers a mini¬ 
mum advance or initial price as in 
Canada, but this initial price is based 
on an estimated cost of production 
currently set at $1.41 per bushel, basis 
fair average quality grain f.o.r. at 
ports of export. Growers may receive 
additional payments during or at the 
end of the season based on profits 
made by the Board in the domestic 
and export markets. 

An innovation in force in Australia 
is a tax of 16 cents a bushel on ex¬ 
ports whenever the export price ex¬ 
ceeds the guaranteed minimum by 16 
cents a bushel or more, or by that 
portion of 16 cents by which the 
export price exceeds the guaranteed 
minimum when the excess is less than 
16 cents a bushel. Collections under 
this provision are placed in a so-called 
Stabilization Fund where they are 
drawn upon whenever export returns 
fall below the guaranteed minimum 
price. However, the maximum price is 


limited to a maximum export of 100 
million bushels. Should the Stabiliza¬ 
tion Fund become exhausted, the 
Commonwealth Treasury covers the 
obligations of the guaranteed price. 

A system of fixed producer prices is 
in effect in a considerable number of 
countries including Austria, Brazil, 
Chile, Finland, Ireland, Japan, New 
Zealand, Norway, Spain, Turkey, the 
Union of South Africa, France and 
Uruguay. Undef this system the pro¬ 
ducer obtains a definite, specified price 
for wheat of prescribed quality and 
delivered to a specified delivery point. 

Directional price programs are 
used only by Belgium and the 
Netherlands at the present time. 
Under this method, a so-called “aimed 
at” or “guide” price is provided for 
wheat deliveries of specified quality. 

The theory of deficiency payments 
to agriculture as a form of prices sup¬ 
port has been advanced by the econ¬ 
omists on this continent but the only 
nation testing this today is the United 
Kingdom. Producer prices are guar¬ 
anteed through the application of a 
Deficiency Payments Scheme inaugu¬ 
rated with the 1954 crop. The market 
is allowed to operate freely but if 
the average market price received by 
producers during any given season 
falls below a specified support level 
direct payments are made by the gov¬ 
ernment to cover the difference. The 
principal stipulation of eligibility for 
payment is that the wheat must actu¬ 
ally be sold to a miller. 

Countries of the Soviet Bloc and 
Red China also operate various pro¬ 
grams designed to stimulate wheat 
production and to regulate wheat 
prices and trade. However, the price 
role is secondary to state planning and 
growers can realize an open market 
price for wheat only to the extent that 
they can sell directly to a consumer. 

In summarizing the effects of this 
wide range of wheat price support 
policies the authors of the Report 
state: 

Over the years, action by any 
nation to maintain producer prices 
for homegrown wheat at artificial 
levels has meant higher prices for its 
own consumers and higher prices for 
the wheat it moves into export chan¬ 
nels, unless those effects are offset 
by subsidies to the consuming and 
exporting interests concerned. In 
both deficit and surplus producing 
countries, the operation of programs 
to implement price support policies 
usually involves a heavy financial 
burden. The record also shows that 
artificial price maintenance policies 
not only tend to interrupt normal 
trade flows by encouraging uneco¬ 
nomic production, but also tend to 
bring about overproduction and un¬ 
derconsumption. 

Finally, action on the part of any 
nation, whether a wheat importer or 
an exporter, to maintain producer 
prices for its growers at artificial 
levels sooner or later forces other 
importing and exporting countries 
to adopt compensatory measures. 
Caught in a chain of circumstances 
over which no one individual nation 
has much, if any, control, all wheat 
producing countries eventually find 
themselves compelled to protect 
their growers by one device or an¬ 
other. Once actively underway, the 
cumulative effect of supports and 
counter-supports, aids, and counter¬ 
aids, trade restrictions and counter¬ 
restrictions, is to bring about ex¬ 
tremely serious disturbances to the 
world’s wheat production, marketing 
and price structure. V 



Wind erosion removes the most valuable 
part of your soil and so lowers crop yield. 


Stubble Mulching— 

This practice is 
one of the most 
effective methods of 
soil conservation. 
It leaves a lumpy 
soil covered with 
trash, thus holding 
both soil and water. 




Strip Cropping^ 

Reduces 
wind velocity 
and slows 
down water 
run-off. 


Another urgent conservation problem is 

solved when you open an account at our near¬ 
est branch. With money, as with soil, conserva¬ 
tion should be systematic—so keep putting 
money into your account and watch the bal¬ 
ance grow. Start saving now. 

FM-103 


THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


Canada’s First Home Planning Kit 

★ 96 distinctive homes to choose from 
if How to obtain your own plan 
if How to select the right house 

★ How to get low cost complete building 
plans 

ic How to find the cost of your home 
before you start 

^ How to save $1,000 when building 
"Special Disc—--t to Dealers" 






PLANNING DIVISION, 

BOX 4400, VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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Farm Storage 
In Mexico 

Other lands, other customs! A picture story 
of some ancient-type Mexican granaries 

by EMIL ZUBRYN 


His worrying hours, 


too, are shorter today 

Joe never had it so good! 

Today he earns more than twice as much as he did 
ten years ago. His hours are shorter. And the new plant 
where he works is bright, modern and efficient — a 
vast improvement on the old one. 

And there’s another important change — one that 
benefits Joe and his family in a personal way. Not so 
long ago, he used to envy the workers in big plants 
because they had group life insurance. But now Joe’s 
company, though comparatively small, has arranged 
a similar plan which also provides health and accident 
insurance, as well as pensions. 

This coverage takes a big load of worry off Joe’s 
mind. Especially the group life insurance — which 
adds extra dollars for his family’s protection over and 
above the life insurance he has provided on his own. 

Joe’s experience is like that of thousands of workers 
in many different businesses throughout the country. 
Group insurance, little known 25 years ago,' has 
developed rapidly because it meets such a vital need. 
It has met this need so successfully that last year, 
Canadians received a total of about 90 million dollars 
in group benefits from life insurance companies. 

Here is more evidence that life insurance companies, 
and their representatives, are constantly seeking new 
and better ways to serve the needs of Canadians in all 
walks of life! 


T HESE odd looking structures 
are granaries which represent 
a distinctive feature of Mexican 
farming near Chiautla, in the state 
of Morelos. Here the farmers, 
struggling for existence on poor 
soil, build granaries crudely made 
of stone, cement and thatched 
cover. This is Mexico, land of many 
contrasts, where modern ranches 
use up-to-date machinery, and the 
Indians still till the soil with wooden 
plows. Besides these distinctive 
granaries, the Chiautla farmers use 
trees for temporary storehouses in 
which to keep fodder for livestock, 
and these dot the landscape, filled 
with dried cornstalks and hay. V 


Close-up showing granary ventilation 
and protection from weather. 



Good crops mean a second granary. I\ote framework, 
at right, to be thatched with cornstalks. 



THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
IN CANADA 

Comprising more than 50 Canadian, British and United States Companies 

L-355C 




Nature provides these storage lofts 
free of charge , for Chiautla farmers. 

Left: This cactus provides storage for 
dried cornstalks and costs nothing . 





Don’t Shovel! 

Unload It Like This 
With an Electric-Hydraulic 


WYATT MFG. CO., INC 

Since 1903. Oont. m . Saline, Kai 


The New 
Approved 

■fill Metal 

Chimney 

Listed 

Underwriters 
Lab. CM.H.C. 

Zero clearance 
Vitreous (glass) 
enamelled flue 
Light weight 
packaged ready 
for immediate 
installation 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Made in Canada for more than 50 years 


2,000-Bird 

Flock 


Efficiency, plus a few added touches, brings 
high returns to this wholesale egg business 


TRUCK HOIST 


New, More Efficient Lifting Principle 
No Power Take-off... Lower Price 


Eggs are cleaned , candled, graded, and cartoned in this “pint-sized” egg room, 
Some of Abe Regehr’s 2,000 Leghorns in 30’x72’ plywood-lined poultry house, 


Dual Push Button Control.. Simpli¬ 
fied Installation, Low Mounting Cost 

The Jayhawk is a better hoist that costs you 
less. Its moving wedge is one of the most 
effective lifting mechanisms ever developed. 
Its completely electric-hydraulic operation 

gives instant, com- . 

piece push. ^button ^ 

any truck easier and l 


\ BE REGEHR, Jr., worked on a production must be high and constant 
good Calgary district poultry to meet the special demand; and qual- 
farm for a couple of years, and ity must be tops, to maintain it. 
then, armed with plenty of experience Chicks g() intQ the brooders April L 
and good ideas, persuaded his dad, Later th out t0 good alfalfa pas . 

Linden ' , Albe ? a ’ t0 m r' ture, and in late summer a pen of old 

vest $5,000 in a poultry house. It hens is moved out t0 make for 

looks like one of the most promising the fest pulIets . xhe Regehrs kill and 

attempts seen so far in an area where dress tbeir own birds as they move 

so many are looking for ways to escape them out of the laving pens and th 

had losses For eight years out o 12, sel] them through the same chain store . 

the Regehrs with their neighbors, Before , ong {he eritire pullet flock is 

have watched likely looking crops in the ]aying house . 

smashed to the ground in the icy _ , . „ , _ , 

storms 6 } Day begins at 6:30 for the flock, 

when the hoppers are refilled with lay- 

The building is in its second year j n g masfi. The mash is mixed at a 
now, a two-storey insulated frame and ] 0C al feed mill from home-grown or 
clapboard building lined with ply- purchased ground oats, barley and 
wood. It has a flat roof, with over- wheat, and a laying concentrate. At 
hanging eaves, and ventilating shafts the same time in the morning, grain 
at either end. Abe plans to install some troughs are filled with oats, 
system of forced ventilation, to help . .. , ... 

keep it fresh in really cold weather. At 11 1 30 blrds are § lve " a 

Water under pressure is always before « reen ’ P? lle * ed 19-per-cent-protem lay- 
the birds; community nests are used- mash that ls very high in dehy- 

although he is almost convinced it drated c f eal S rass ' This serves as a 
would pay to go back to individual to " lc and c " nd,t,oncr > ^ h de a feed of 
ones-deep litter and dropping boards wheat 1 15 thrown r tbe , llo( , )r as a 

under the roosts complete the picture. scra * ch § rai " at 5:30 ' , lf the , ho PP ers 

are low in laying mash at this time, 

The new building measures 30 by they are filled again. In the winter 
72 feet with a 30 by 60-foot pen on evenings, lights stretch the day to 
each floor. The remaining 12 feet on keep the birds at full production, 
the ground floor are given over to egg E ^ gathered five times during 
handling, and the corresponding space the ^ starti at 8;30 a and the 
upstairs, to feed storage. Attached to remaini big chore is washing, can- 
it is the old hen house, a double- d i ing> and putting the eggs in cartons, 
decker too, with pens 20 by 40 feet. R 8 ’ unds P Qut a 8 fuI1 £ Since he 
The entire layout holds 2,000 Leg- doesn . t t have an washer> each 
horns comfortably. When in full oper- basket trom the nests is dipped in 
ation, it keeps Abe Regehr, Jr., who warm wat swished around a Utt]e 
devotes full time to the flock, busy and the j aid out on cloth to clry . 
enough. But he s an ambitious poultry Then th are cand]ed and [n [ Q 

enthusiast, determined like his Men- cartQns . As a special touch, recipe 

nomte parents and neighbors. He calls cards are added t() each dozen t0 
,t> not work ’ but an opportunity. mote the use of more eggs . 

With this sizable flock in full winter Although it ’ s an inter esting story in 
production, the tiny egg room takes on itself Abe > s ialt is typical of an 
special significance: it is the Regehrs ive communit that in 1936 

answer to today s much criticized mar- stayed off disaster by building a cheese 
keting system. Abe cleans, candles, fact and bringing livestock t0 the 
and grades, and packs the eggs in hajled and <Ined _ out ain farms . 
cartons caiTying his own name. They Earlier than that Mr Regehr recalls 
are shipped twice a week to a Calgary pcdd]i from his small flock 

chain store; and they travel on the for fiye or six cents a dozen _ hard] 

milk truck at a cost of only a cen eno h t0 the transportation to 
a dozen By providing this special town Rut imaginative lanni has 
service, the Regehrs come within eight brou ht the district back to life and 
or nine cents of retail price. .. .i . rp, ,, 


They cut faster, last longer—give 
you so much more for your money 
that “lodking around for better 
value” is a waste of time and effort. 
Most file users throughout the 
Dominion prefer BLACK DIAMOND to 
any other brand. These files are 
made by the foremost file manufac¬ 
turer in Canada and sold by hard¬ 
ware stores in the kinds, cuts and 
sizes farmers need most. 

WRITE for helpful, illustrated 48-page 
book, "Files for the Farm." FREE. 

NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 

PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


3-ton Jayhawk 
Junior only $275 
plus fed. tax 


Distributed in Canada by 

McKenzie auto equipt.. ltd. 

Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon’. North Battleford, Yorkton 
T. H. PEACOCK, LTD. 

Calgary, Lethbridge, Edmonton 


Be Sure to Specify 
THE THULMAN CHIMNEY 


DEALERS WANTED CG 1 

Order Your Thulman Chimney from 

ALUMINUM CHIMNEY MFG. CO. LTD 

288 St. James St. St. James, Man 


How to keep your 
horse at work 


# A rubdown with Absorbine Wash 
right after work helps prevent galled 
shoulders, sore necks, stiffness across the 
back, shoulders and loins. Absorbine 
applied to a blemish or at the first sign 
of puffiness helps stop a more serious 
condition like ringbone or spavin. Does 
not remove hair nor blister skin. Horse 
can be treated on the job. Only $2.50 
for a large bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 1 9, P. Q. 
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LOOKING FORA 
BARGAIN? 


mvSVMi 



With prices so much higher than 
they were before the war, bargains 

are hard to find these days. 


1 


^ For example... 
materials used in 
building houses 
have gone u p 179 %. 




4/ 



Food is up 107%. 



O 


CD 



The average wholesale price 
of all the things people buy has gone up 
116% (and those are government 
figures) but during the same period 


cv 9 

9^ -si 



the price of gasoline has gone up only 
35% (less than one-third of the average). 



IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


Fence. Corners 

Continued from page 10 

well. That has been solved. There is 
a new nail out, with groves cut nearly 
the full length, and a staple with one 
prong nearly double the length of the 
other side, and also grooved. 

In tests made on “Farm Buildings 
Day,” it was found that the nails 
could be driven easily, but that they 
wouldn’t come out. The heads of the 
nails pulled off first. That means that 
creosoted lumber fences no longer 
need be put together with bolts, or 
with lag screws in the “lubricated” 
wood to be sure they’ll stay. 

Here are some other rules, proved 
to farm visitors, to follow in fence 
building: (1) Be sure your posts are 
set deeply enough; (2) three-post cor¬ 
ners, a rod or more long, are nearly 
twice as strong as a corner two-thirds 
of a rod. 

T HREE posts were set in hard, dry 
ground, one one foot nine inches 
deep; another two feet six inches; and 
another three feet six inches. A chain 
was then tied to the top of each post, 
and hooked to a tractor. 

The shallow post pulled out easily. 
The next post broke at ground level— 
but, engineers said, it often pulls out 
of wet soil. The deepest one always 
breaks before it will pull out. 

In another demonstration, a num¬ 
ber of posts were tossed into a fire. 
Many farmers expect to see their 
fences go down if there is a grass 
fire. Untreated posts burned first. 
Posts which had just been “dipped” in 
creosote burned almost as quickly. 
But the pressure - treated creosoted 
posts—both new ones, and posts which 
had been taken up after being on the 
farm more than 30 years, charred a 
little, but never caught fire. 

In the corner post “pull-over” two 
corners were set side by side. The 
short one was set at two feet nine 
inches deep, and the longer one at an 
even three feet deep for all three 
posts. The major difference was in the 
length of the brace posts between the 
corner set-up. Engineers warn that 
the brace posts between the regular 
fence posts must be perfectly level. 

When the two corners were hooked 
together with a regular chain hoist, 
and the pressure applied, the short 
span crumpled quickly, with one post 
being pulled out entirely while the 
other side didn’t budge. 

Tests of aluminum gates are being 
made at the farm, but farm visitors 
were warned by Wayne Miller, live¬ 
stock specialist, that, “they haven’t 
worked when tried in stockyards be¬ 
cause they won’t turn a heavy animal 
trying to get away.” Actually, strong 
wooden gates have proved best for 
that purpose. V 



ii W e have a system for earing for the 
3,000 hens . . . Marge does it.” 


chgih&ered FOR 

every farm use 



AC engineers have developed 
specialized plugs for special jobs— 
for engines that run hot—engines 
that run cool—engines that run in 
the field or on the highway. 

Your AC dealer can furnish you 
with exactly the right plug for your 
tractor, truck or car — each type 
protected by AC’s PATENTED 
CORALOX insulator against foul¬ 
ing, overheating, or “shorting” — 
whether the engine is idling or 
developing full power. 

For the payoff in spark plug per¬ 
formance and economy, use AC’s. 
There’s a type engineered for every 
farm use. 



AC DIVISION 

GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS 
OF CANADA LTD. 
OSHAWA ONTARIO 




Ring-String 

Chickens 

by WINIFRED R. HARDY 

EGINNER’S luck, of course,” 

|j said B'ertha Wilson, as she sat 
down on the kitchen couch. 

Madge Benson looked up from the 
eggs she was counting. 

“I’m a beginner at farming, but it 
was not luck that 62 pullets hatched 
from the 78 eggs I set, 12 of which 
were broken by the hens.” 

Bertha laughed. “When you’ve been 
farming six years instead of six months 
you’ll be glad if half the eggs you set 
are hatched and half of them pullets.” 

“But these are Ring-string chickens, 
so I knew most of them would be 
pullets.” 

“Nobody can tell whether eggs are 
going to be pullets or cockerels,” said 
Bertha decidedly, “and . . .” 

“I’ll show you!” Madge took oS her 
gold wedding ring and slipped a long 
piece of string through it, holding the 
two ends about 12 inches above the 
ring. Taking an egg from the basket 
she placed it on a small table near her 
visitor who leaned forward with an 
amused look on her face. 

Holding the ring about one inch 
above the egg, Madge explained. “If 
it is to be a pullet the ring will go 
round and round, but if a cockerel it 
will go back and forth like a clock 
pendulum.” 


Bertha had a tolerant smile, which 
changed to a look of surprise as the 
ring began to go round and round in 
an ever-widening circle. 

Putting the egg aside, Madge took 
another. This time the ring went back¬ 
ward and forward. A third egg was 
evidently a pullet and so was the 
fourth. 

“You see? Three pullets and one 
cockerel.” 

“Let me try,” demanded her visitor. 

With a quiet chuckle, Madge 
handed her the string. By the time she 
had a pot of tea ready Bertha had 
separated the eggs into two lots. 

“I can’t believe it,” she murmured. 
“Eleven cockerels and eight pullets.” 

"It works for humans and animals 
too,” said Madge. “Hold it over my 
head.” Bertha did and they both 
giggled as the ring swung violently 
around. 

“Here, Pet,” called Madge to a 
large black cat sunning itself on the 
window-ledge. Pet came to her fol¬ 
lowed by her kitten Toby. 

“There you a r e,” demonstrated 
Madge. “Pet’s a female and Toby a 
male.” 

“Well, they say seeing is believing,” 
said Bertha, “but I still don’t under¬ 
stand . . .” 

“You have to believe it though,” re¬ 
torted Madge. “I tested all the eggs I 
set and you’ve seen my pullets. So it 
is not surprising that I call them my 
Ring-string chickens!” V 


Struggle 
Of the Bees 

S IX million bees which had worked 
in a 33-acre field treated with a 
paralyzing insecticide, and be¬ 
longing to 12 European beekeepers, 
were killed on one occasion. Bee¬ 
keepers in recent years, as well as 
horticulturists who depend on bees 
for fertilizing, have been much dis¬ 
turbed because of bee losses traceable 
to the newer insecticides. 

A remarkable explanation of the 
heavy losses referred to above has 
been given by a South Dakota scien¬ 
tist, Dr. Elmer E. Leppik. In the 
course of his observations of bees, 
made in an attempt to determine the 
effect of paralyzing poisons, Dr. Lep¬ 
pik repeatedly observed what he calls 
the “struggle of the bees.” This is, he 
says, without parallel in human ex¬ 
perience, and competent commenta¬ 
tors have described it not as a struggle 
for the preservation of the individual, 
but a struggle for the preservation of 
the species, such as Charles Darwin 
suggested in his origin of species pub¬ 
lished nearly 100 years ago (1859). 
It has been suggested that this new 
discovery is entitled to rank alongside 
that of Karl von Frisch, who first ob¬ 
served the dance the bees make when 
a discovery of a supply of nectar is 
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announced to the other members of 
the colony. 

Paralyzing insecticides were first 
developed by the Germans and have 
since been introduced under various 
trade names, of which Parathion is an 
example. Some chemical weed killers 
have much the same effect. With some 
compounds the bee never lives to fly 
back to the hive. Others may take 
effect in half an hour, or in the case 
of U-46, a weed killer, in a few days. 

Leppik discovered that when a bee 
has come in contact with Parathion, 
it flies back to the hive and is allowed 
in by the sentries, presumably because 
it shows no effect of the chemical. 
Within an hour, however, it does take 
effect and the “struggle of the bees” 
begins. The sick bee is first attacked 
by the healthy bees and they are 
themselves infected. These are at¬ 
tacked in turn by other healthy bees 
and the struggle to exterminate the 
dread enemy continues. Thus, a tragic 
struggle involving far more than the 
original infected bee takes place. On 
one occasion, Dr. Leppik witnessed 
the destruction of 1,000 bees as the 
result of infection by ten marked bees 
that had come in contact with flowers 
dusted with E-605. Ultimately, the 
whole colony was destroyed. 

Such observations lend great sig¬ 
nificance to the importance of finding 
some method by which these nerve 
poisoning insecticides may be used in 
a more rational way. V 





You get big 
capacity at a 
modest price 
with M-H No. 60 
Combines. 



No. 60 Self-Propelled gives you a fast, 10 
or 12-foot cut. No. 60 engine drive is 
built for clean, straight-through separa¬ 
tion, 7-foot cut. 


For the price, there’s no better buy. Massey-Harris No. 60 
Combines are built for full-width, balanced separation. Elevator, 
concave and cylinder, straw walker body and the Dyna-Air shaker 
shoe are all the same width, so you can be sure of faster, cleaner 
harvesting without costly stoppages. 

With the lowest centre of gravity of any combine on the 
market, these machines are amazingly steady performers on off- 
level land. You’ll like the easy handling of the hydraulically- 
controlled table, too. 

Take your questions about how to get greater efficiency at 
harvest time to your Massey-Harris dealer. He’ll tell you about 
the No. 60 combines available in three models—self-propelled, 
engine drive or PTO. 

Massey-Harris-Ferguson 


LIMITED 


Toronto, Canada 
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Nature 


In the Raw 


"Talk to a neighbor who uses them ” 


P.S. Light truck owners: It doesn’t pay 
to use auto tires on your light truck. A 
better buy is Hi-Miler Rib Truck Tires. 
They’re built stronger to take truck work— 
yet priced at little more than standard 
6-ply auto tires! 

See your Goodyear Dealer for the right 
tire for every wheel on your farm. 


hearts, there is a brief period in which 
she allows old earth to become very 
dry after being frozen solidly all win¬ 
ter. Of course, rain and subsequent 
growth does away with all this, but 
until this happens, the soil on which 
we tread daily can look very aged and 
careworn indeed, a genuine Methu- 
saleh, past all productivity. V 


Try Giving 
Them Away 

People are funniest when 
they don’t know it—espe¬ 
cially at berry-picking time 

by INA BRUNS 

T HERE is berry picking, and 
berry picking. I have had many 
experiences from each of which 
a different story could be told. Berry 
picking on “shares” is one story, but 
trying to give away all the berries can 


be a different story altogether. Not so 
long ago we had a raspberry patch 
that we started from a few Hubbard 
plants. Now, some people warned us 
we’d never raise raspberries unless we 
did all kinds ot tilings like covering 
them in winter, and spraying and 
cutting out dead canes, etc. It hap¬ 
pens we haven’t two or three gar¬ 
deners to do all this grooming, and 
since I was not very well at the time 
and had two youngsters to care for, 
since my husband had' our farm to 
operate, that of a neighbor’s to look 
after as well as a school to teach, we 
didn’t care for the raspberries the way 
the books told us to. Unfortunately, 


the berries survived the winters and 
promptly filled a whole garden with 
new plants. The plot was scarlet with 
fruit! I would start picking early in 
the morning only to find the area 
behind me scarlet again the next day. 
We had every can full of fruit and 
jam so I started calling friends to see 
if they would like to help themselves 
to the fruit. 

Now a few neighbors just as hard 
pressed for time as we were, did come 
to pick a bit of the fruit. But rasp¬ 
berries won’t wait until “day after 
tomorrow,” so they went to waste by 
the gallons. All this time the phone 
was not helping matters, because it 


rang incessantly as folks phoned about 
the berries. 

“I hear you’ve got a lot of berries! 
I’d like to order a couple of cases and 
I want them delivered in the morn¬ 
ing.” I promptly invited the callers to 
come out and pick all the berries 
they wanted but the invitation only 
brought a flood of excuses from the 
other end of the line. “Oh, really, I 
wouldn’t know how to pick berries! 
I’ve never picked berries in my life.” 
Or maybe the lady was having a 
“tea” or maybe she was allergic to the 
weeds, but this much I know: no one 
wanted to pick berries growing in 
rows in a garden! I often wondered 
if I’d have been able to salvage a few 
raspberries to make a pot of jam if 
they had been growing in the pasture 
behind the hi!!. 

We decided we couldn’t go through 
another summer with a patch of rasp¬ 
berries driving us crazy, so we broke 
them all down and started two new 
rows that are kept strictly under 
control. 

I have strawberries this year but I 
can already see trouble brewing. 
While I tend the berries the fence is 
lined with plump-bosomed robins 
wearing a sassy look in their eyes. 
I know they are drawing up plans for 
mass attack come the first berry! 

Sometimes I tell myself I’ll give up 
berrying for life! If it isn’t uninvited 
pickers it is birds or worms. I believe 
the only easy way to raise berries is to 
raise them off the grocer’s counter! V 


"Take it from me young man .. 


More and more young farm people are taking 
advantage of today’s extensive farm training—and 
becoming highly trained in the technical side of 
farming. 

But there are many things about farming that can 
only be learned through experience. 

Take the business of buying farm equipment— 
tractor tires for example. The way they all look so 
much alike these days, it’s hard to know just what 
make is best for you. 


If you don’t have Super Sure-Grips now, here’s 
what we suggest you do. Take advantage of the 
experience other people have had with Super Sure- 
Grips— right in your neighborhood! Ask a man who 
uses Super Sure-Grips how they perform in your 
local soil conditions. 

We’re willing to let the man who uses these tires 
speak for us. We rest our case on what your 
neighbor says. 


A FTER the rush of spring floods, 
it seems hard to believe that the 
earth’s crust can become as dry 
and crack-ridden as the accompany¬ 
ing picture shows. Yet this almost in¬ 
variably happens, especially on the 
higher land, while str eams may still be 
running heavily with water. 

In the early days of spring, before 
Mother Nature sends the grasses and 
flowers up to gladden our eyes and 


good/year 

SUPER SURE-GRIP TRACTOR TIRES 
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Can Swathing 
Be Side-Stepped? 

Continued from page 11 

The air escapes through the grain. 
The Bradleys lifted the wooden floor 
and replaced it with a perforated steel 
floor. The flooring is 1/16-inch thick, 
and has 1/16-inch perforations, spaced 
at 7/16-inch centers. They added 
strength with two-inch by four-inch 
supports between the floor joists. 

The Scotts have the same flooring, 
but their drier is much larger. It con¬ 
sists of three 36-foot by 12-foot bins. 
The fan forces the air into an alley- 
way under the drier. Six swinging 
doors, two to each bin, open into this 
alley-way, so they can force all of 
the air through the grain ir* one bin, 


wheat Scott used 400 gallons of diesel 
fuel and 200 gallons of propane gas. 
The total cost of this fuel was $95. 

In either case, a large amount 
of heat will not be required; an air 
temperature of 100 degrees F. is 
considered adequate. This reduces the 
danger of overheating the grain, and 
so protects its germinability and mill¬ 
ing and baking quality. 

L ARGE driers of the type on the 
Scott and Bradley farms will dry 
grain in a hurry. In his three 36-foot 
by 12-foot bins Scott has dried 5,000 
bushels in a day. The Bradley opera¬ 
tion is smaller, but they can dry 900 
bushels a day in each bin, for a total 
of 1,800 bushels. 

What about the cost of building 
such driers? Professor J. J. Paterson 
of the agricultural engineering depart- 



The near end of this building is a grain drier, and the far end is for grain 
storage. It belongs to John Scott, Gilbey, North Dakota. 


or open all the doors, and dry grain 
in the three bins at the same time. 

I N the early fall ft is possible to dry 
grain without extra heat. If the day 
is sunny and dry, with low humidity, 
it would certainly present no prob¬ 
lems. If humidity is above 60 per cent, 
however, it is not possible to dry grain 
below 18 per cent moisture, which is 
not dry enough. On damp days and in 
the late fall, extra heat will be needed. 

Last fall the only additional heat 
used initially in the Bradley drier was 
the heat from their tractor. A shed 
was built around both tractor and fan, 
so heat radiated by the tractor was 
sucked in and used to dry the grain. 
This raised the air temperature in the 
grain by ten degrees. They required 
more heat, and now operate an oil 
burner near to the fan. 

At first Scott also used only the 
heat from the diesel motor with which 
he drove the fan. In the late fall he 
wanted faster drying, and also to dry 
when the humidity was high. He 
therefore installed a propane gas 
burner to supplement the heat from 
the engine. The burner stands near 
the fan, and the suction of the fan 
draws in the heat. Last fall in the 
process of drying 20,000 bushels of 


ment at the University of Manitoba 
says that the perforated steel flooring 
is available in Canada at a cost of 75 
cents to $1.00 per square foot, and a 
fan, adequate for a 10-foot by 12- 
foot bin, is available at a cost of be¬ 
tween two and three hundred dollars. 
Enormous fans, such as are used in the 
Scott and Bradley diers, are also avail¬ 
able, but would cost over a thousand 
dollars. If a bin had to be specially 
built, it would, of course, be extra. 

Scott has built a two-way grain 
auger in his bins. An angle-iron frame 
holds an electric motor and the dis¬ 
carded gear assembly from an old car. 
The entire assembly is suspended on a 
track. The assembly can be moved in 
front of one of the augers, attached to 
it with a p.t.o. connection, and the 
auger driven to push or pull the grain, 
depending on whether the gear shift is 
set in forward or reverse position. 

The Bradleys empty their drier by 
pushing a grain auger into the bin 
through a hole in the door. 

Individual farmers, or several co¬ 
operating neighbors, might find that 
a grain drier, which will dry grain at 
fairly low temperatures, is a reason¬ 
ably sound investment. Certainly, if 
wet falls come again, such a drier 
could pay for itself in short order. V 



Scott’s two-way bin-emptying grain auger. The electric motor drives the 
auger through a gear assembly, so moves grain either way, depending on 
whether gear shift is in the forward or reverse position. The assembly can be 
run along a track, and connected to any auger with a p.t.o. connection. 
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ALR0L ALUMINUM 

Roofing and Siding 

Think of the time and effort you'd save, 
to say nothing of money if you never 
had to repair or paint your farm buildings. 

The modern metal; Alrol Aluminum can save you time, 
effort and money for Alrol Aluminum Roofing 
never requires maintenance as it never rusts or corrodes 
—nor does it ever need paint—and it’s so easy to 
handle and apply you can do all your building 
and re-roofing yourself with Alrol Aluminum. Get the facts on how 
economically you can use Alrol Roofing and Siding on your farm. 
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How Necessary 
Is Summerfallow? 

Continued from page 7 

periments conducted by the Soils De¬ 
partment and the Manitoba Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture indicate that, 
under farm conditions, spectacular in¬ 
creases can be obtained from use of 
mineral fertilizers. During the period 
1950 to 1954, inclusive, the yields on 
fertilized and unfertilized strips run¬ 
ning the length of farm fields were 
compared. In these experiments 100 
pounds of ammonium phosphate (16- 
20-0) per acre, when applied on 
stubble land, increased wheat, oats 
and barley yields by 7.1, 15.8 and 16 
bushels per acre, respectively. These 
yield increases have been sufficient to 
bring grain yields on fertilized stubble 
to about the same level as unfertilized 
fallow fields. Where grown on stubble 
land and fertilized with 100 pounds 
of 16-20-0 per acre, wheat yielded 
22.4 bushels per acre, oats 57.5 
bushels and barley 38.8 bushels. The 
yields on unfertilized fallow in similar 
experiments were: wheat, 24.5 bushels 
per acre; oats, 52.2 bushels, and bar¬ 
ley, 34.2. If we assume that these 
results can be applied to a particular 
farm, and certainly there are many 
farms on which they do apply, we can 
calculate the effect of a change in 
cropping system upon grain produc¬ 
tion. 


A change from a sequence of fal¬ 
low, wheat, oats, barley, using no 
fertilizer, to one of wheat, wheat, oats, 
barley, using 100 pounds per acre of 
ammonium phosphate (16-20-0), 
would have the following effect on 
grain production: Fallow rotation, an 
average of 995 pounds of grain per 
acre over four years, as compared with 
a four-year average of 1,626 pounds 
of grain per acre for the wheat-wheat 
rotation. 

The elimination of fallow and the 
application of 100 pounds of 16-20-0 
per acre would have increased the 
average annual grain production, by 
626 pounds per acre. If grain were 
valued at two cents per pound, $4.50 
worth of fertilizer would have re¬ 
turned $12.62. 

T HE idea that fallow is necessary 
will die hard. Fallowing has be¬ 
come a habit. Furthermore, our farm 
enterprises are organized with respect 
to acreage, labor and equipment so 
that it is convenient to fallow a sub¬ 
stantial acreage. Finally, it is com¬ 
monly believed that fallow is neces¬ 
sary for weed control. However, the 
problem of weed control is frequently 
aggravated by lack of available nutri¬ 
ents. Where the supply of available 
nutrients is low, crops grow slowly 
and are unable to compete with 
weeds. Even where weeds are de¬ 
stroyed before seeding, they quickly 
reinfest a retarded crop. Adequate fer¬ 
tilization, by stimulating crop growth. 


is frequently of as much value in 
weed control as summerfallow. 

A reduction in fallow acreage is 
both practical and profitable, where 
the purpose of fallowing is to increase 
the supply of available nitrogen. This 
is done in Manitoba and almost cer¬ 
tainly in a large part of eastern Sas¬ 
katchewan. Present information indi¬ 
cates that west of this region nitrogen 
deficiency is a less serious problem. 
This may be due to a shorter period 
under cultivation, or, in some regions, 
to frequent droughts so that yields are 
limited by lack of moisture. 

Where crops on stubble land are 
yellow and slow-growing in the spring, 
and yield poorly even in moist years, 
serious nitrogen deficiency is indi¬ 
cated. On such soils, applications of 
100 pounds, or more, of 16-20-0 
drilled in with the seed can be used 
in lieu of summerfallow. Such fertil¬ 
izer use results in large and profitable 
yield increases. 

Application of 100 pounds per acre 
of 16-20-0 at seeding time has two 
disadvantages. It does not supply suffi¬ 
cient nitrogen under many conditions 
and it necessitates handling a large 
amount of fertilizer in the busy spring 
season. Additional nitrogen could be 
supplied by using fertilizers with a 
higher proportion of nitrogen to phos¬ 
phate. A large amount of fertilizer 
would still be required. 

Other methods of applying fertil¬ 
izer are being considered. For efficient 


use, phosphate must be applied with 
the seed. On most soils, sufficient 
phosphate can be supplied by using 
40 to 60 pounds of ammonium phos¬ 
phate (11-48-0). Nitrogen need not 
be applied at seeding time. It is used 
by the crop, when applied either in 
the early spring before seeding, or the 
previous fall, or even after seeding. 
Tillage machines are being adapted 
so that fertilizers can be applied at the 
time of fall, or early spring, tillage. 
This permits application of fertilizer 
when work is not pressing, without 
making an additional field operation. 

Fallowing has long been considered 
a necessary evil — necessary if good 
crops are to be produced, but an evil 
because land is left idle and subject to 
erosion. It is now clear that on much 
of the prairies, fallowing is an un¬ 
necessary evil. 

(Note: Dr. R. A. Hedlin is associate 
professor. Department of Soils, Uni¬ 
versity of Manitoba, Winnipeg.—ed.)V 



“Time out until / put third base back 
in place again.” 
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All under one roof 



A branch of a chartered bank is much more than the best place to 
keep your savings. It is an all-round banking service-centre that 
provides services useful to everyone in the community. 

In every one of 4,000 branches in Canada, people are using 
all sorts of banking services. They make deposits, cash 
cheques, arrange loans, rent safety deposit boxes, transfer money, 
buy and sell foreign exchange. 

Only in a branch of a chartered bank are all these and many 
other convenient banking services provided under one roof. 

A visit to the bank is the way to handle all your banking needs 
—simply, safely, easily. 


SEE THE BANK 
ABOUT IT 

Only a chartered bank 
offers a full range of 
banking services, including: 

Savings Accounts 
Current Accounts 
Joint Accounts 
Personal Loans 
Commercial Loans 
Farm Improvement Loans 
N.H.A. Mortgage Loans 
Home Improvement Loans 

Foreign Trade and Market 
Information 

Buying and Selling of 
Foreign Exchange 

Commercial Collections 
Money Transfers 

Money Orders and Bank 
Drafts 

Travellers Cheques 
Letters of Credit 
Safety Deposit Boxes 
Credit Information 

Purchase and Sale of 
Securities 

Custody of Securities 
and other valuables 

Banking by Mail 


THE CHARTERED BANKS SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY 
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Tom Lamb, a veteran pilot, flies in to look the cattle over in winter, 


Rancher 
North of 53 

Continued from page 13 

circular fan over a nine-foot swath, 
was a brand-new idea there. 

A Rhome double-disk harrow, 4,500 
pounds in weight, which plows the 
surface with very heavy steel disks, 
also made the journey. So did a brush- 
cutter with a 12-foot blade and a 
brush-piler attachment, which shakes 
roots free of earth before piling them 
up with broken saplings into wind¬ 
rows. 

Those windrows are not for burn¬ 
ing. Dead poplars are the preferred 
home of the lively little wood-bee, 
sometimes called the leaf-cutter. These 
agile bees do a better job of tripping 
alfalfa blooms, and thus setting seed, 
than the honey- or bumblebee. 

I N 1953, the Lamb boys cleared and 
sowed 71 acres during the sum¬ 
mer, with brome, alfalfa and oats. The 
oats, reaching the surprising height of 
seven feet, were too tall, and a strong 
wind blew down the heaviest stands. 
But Lamb figures that the crop would 
have averaged 100 bushels per acre. 

Last spring (1954) Lamb had 250 
acres ready for seed, and more land 
was being broken constantly. He uses 
12 pounds of brome grass seed with 
two pounds of alfalfa per acre, a mix¬ 
ture recommended by the Manitoba 
Department of Agriculture, and ob¬ 
tained through the Department at the 
customary low rates. 

The agricultural representative at 
Swan River (nearest one to The Pas) 
is intensely interested in northern ex¬ 
ploratory work of this kind. The 
Lambs also operate four-acre test 
plots of timothy, alsike, crested wheat- 
grass and sweet clover. 

Unhappily, last summer, an inva¬ 
sion of cutworms (army worms) 
stripped many of the fields, leaving 
the deep black soil exposed. These 
areas had to be reseeded with brome 
grass very soon, in order to make good 
enough growth to prevent winter- 
killing. 

“The first year, after we clear and 
break the land, we sow it with oats 
and grass seed,” says Tom, “in order 
to get off an oat crop. We thresh that, 
using the chop mostly for the calves.” 

The Lambs are not farming “by 
guess and by gosh.” They are quick 
to seek advice from government agri¬ 
culturists, and to learn from northern 


farmers and ranchers. They have a 
particularly good opportunity for the 
latter, since much of the work of the 
Lamb Airways has been in the far 
north. 

Greg and Dennis Lamb particu¬ 
larly, have asked questions constantly 
in northern Alberta and Manitoba, 
finding how others go about their 
farm operations, the problems they 
meet and how they overcome them. 
And all members of the family read 
agricultural bulletins with the zeal of 
new converts. 

Ranch headquarters on Moose 
Creek, some three miles by Water 
from Lamb’s Moose Lake trading post, 
show their extreme youth, not more 
than three years old. There’s the resi¬ 
dence . . . the houseboat serves as a 
temporary bunkhouse when needed, 
although most Indian workers prefer 
a tent on shore . . . chicken house, 
barn, and back a distance in the trees, 
the open-sided cattle sheds. 

Curly Lapointe, manager, and his 
wife Goldie, both from The Pas, have 
adapted themselves to the life of a 
pioneering ranch. To be sure, the 
ranch is only 20 air minutes from The 
Pas, though 60 miles by boat. They 
are in scheduled communication with 
the trading post and Lamb head¬ 
quarters in The Pas, by radio-com¬ 
munication—when it works! 

OR farm labor, Tom Lamb de¬ 
pends a good deal upon his own 
efforts, his sons, and the efficient ma¬ 
chinery he provides. The energetic 
father never stops when at the ranch, 
and has often eaten his dinner off the 
fender of the tractor. In haying 
season, more hands are needed, and 
he hires Swampy Cree Indians for the 
job. 

“They’ll work like horses for about 
a week, none better,” says Tom, who 
has known them from his cradle days, 
and speaks their language as fluently 
as he does English. “Then they want 
to get to town and spend their money, 
or get back to their families. No use 
nagging. The thing to do is take ’em 
back, and hire another crew. And 
those’U work good for the next week.” 

The wild hay lies in narrow strips 
along 10 miles of the Summerberry 
River, and the full three-mile length 
of the Moose Creek. The boys used a 
side-delivery rake at first, but this past 
summer of high water, it was not suit¬ 
able. Now they have a dump rake 
which does a more satisfactory job 
under the circumstances, although 
they declare the whole operation is 




You can’t set fire to Flexboard, 
not even with a blowtorch. 
Weather doesn’t affect it, rats 
can’t gnaw it, termites won’t 
touch it. Smooth-surfaced, it is 


Johns-Manville 



easily kept clean, and spraying 
with disinfectants doesn’t harm 
it. J-M Flexboard is the perfect 





for safer, 
maintenance-free 
farm buildings 


building board for exterior and 
interior uses around home and 
farm buildings. You can paint 
it easily if you want color, but 
Flexboard never needs paint 
for preservation. The poultry 
house pictured has walls of 
Flexboard that will never re¬ 
quire surface maintenance. 


For FREE illustrated book¬ 
let, write to Canadian Tohns- 
Manville, Dept. 5164, 565 
Lakeshore Road East, Port 
Credit, Ontario. 
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★ ★★ RESERVED SEATING ★★★ 


JULY 11-16, 1955 *, 

“GREATEST OUTDOOR SHOW 
ON EARTH!” 


CALGARY EXHIBITION AND STAMPEDE LTD. 

CAIOAGY. ALGUTA. CANADA 

ENCLOSED PLEASE FIND THE SUM OF $_ 
THE FOLLOWING TICKET RESERVATIONS: 


PAYMENT FOR 


Reserved East Bleachers $1.00 
FILL in the coupon . . MAIL it today ! 


AFTERNOON EVENING 

Grandstand Grandstand 
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$1.75 and $1.50 $2.00 and $1.50 


Order your tickets NOW for the 
biggest thrill of your life. Six ex¬ 
citing days and nights of unparal¬ 
lelled entertainment. Stampede, 
Exhibition and Midway, in one Great 
Show. Also, as an added feature, 
the Sparkling Ice Review, “Holiday 
on Ice", daily in the Stampede Corral. 


PRICES : 
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WATER WHERE AND 

WHEN YOU WANT IT WITH 

CARLON PLASTIC PIPE 


lightweight and 
flexible 

Guaranteed forever 
against rot, rust and 
electrolytic corrosion 

Easily installed 
without special 
tools or skills 



CARLON plastic 
pipe is easier to 
handle, faster to in¬ 
stall and costs less. 
It weighs only V&th 
as much as steel 
and can be handled 
easily by one man. 
Being flexible, it 
curves to follow ir¬ 
regular surfaces and 
requires fewer fit¬ 
tings. It makes-up 
fast with plastic 
fittings. Supplied 
in lengths up to 
400 feet. 


ivry foot of CARLON pipo 
is factory-tested at greater- 
than - working • pressures for 
more than 8 hours. 


Write today 
for literature. 


cutting to attaching applying 

longth fitting clamp 


'Btu/ the Ttye, untto the Sfofie! 


BEARDMORE & CO. LIMITED 


37 FRONT STREET EAST TORONTO. CANADA 



not highly efficient. It’s an expensive 
way of haying, but will serve until the 
seeded hay develops sufficiently. (The 
wild hay is highly nutritious, the 
Lambs and other ranchers declare, al¬ 
though the Department of Agriculture 
doesn’t agree.) 

“The hay’s pretty difficult to handle, 
if it’s left loose—means a lot of fork¬ 
ing,” says Tom. “So we use a baler, 
and haul it by stone-boat to the land- 



Tom Lamb, muskrat and cattle 
rancher, trader and freighter. 


ing. The stone-boat has a movable 
section, so we can leave the bales 
right there on the bank to wait for the 
scow. Then we store the bales in the 
big barn at ranch headquarters.” 

The cattle come to the hay, not vice 
versa. They drift in by themselves to 
the open-faced shed, as the weather 
grows cold. It offers some shelter from 
the cold, fronting into a poplar bluff. 
Tall grass sticks up through the snow, 
and there are no fences to confine the 
cattle to any one area. Indian ponies 
can rustle through the whole winter 
here, for the grass grows very high in 
summer. 


M OOSE CREEK, leading out of 
Moose Lake and into the Sum- 
merberry River, is a stream that stays 
open all winter long. The bank, some 
three feet high, has been graded in 
several spots to provide easy safe ap¬ 
proaches to the water. Similarly, the 
bull pen encloses part of the creek 
so there is never any problem of hav¬ 
ing to water the cattle. 

Starting with 60 head—41 matrons, 
one bull, 19 calves—Lamb had good 
results. One cow had a fall calf, but 
35 others dropped theirs in the spring. 
All were born outside, and all but five 
cows calved. Two bulls were added 
in the spring of 1954, one a registered 
purebred costing $500. 

No cattle had been sold as yet, so 
there’s been no need of a roundup, 
either western style or by airplane. 
Tom’s target is 500 head before he 
starts selling, and he hope's to have 
that in another three years. Then the 
beef will be taken back up the Sum- 
merberry by barge to The Pas. It can 
be shipped to Winnipeg, or butchered 
in town for local distribution, and 
shipped to points up the Hudson Bay 
Railway. 


Lamb was putting Indian hunters 
on the tracks of the vanished cows 


when we left the ranch. With the 


good-luck that attends all his ventures, 
undoubtedly they found the animals, 
and brought them and the bulls to¬ 
gether. So by this time Lamb will 
have had his quota of calves again. V 
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WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
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Colorful Jubilee celebrations of Canada's 
princess province provide holiday fun 
for all the family. Pioneer pageantry, 
frontier festivals Bhow Alberta's amazing 
growth from wilderness to wonderland 
in fifty fabulous years — pictures for 
camera and memory alike. 


Drive over wide modem highways— 
relax in a modem cabin or camp amid 
breathtaking beauty in the Canadian 
Rockies. Enjoy golfing, fishing, swim¬ 
ming, riding, hiking, climbing or Just 
relaxing and singing around the camp¬ 
fire. 

Tourist accommodation is inspected and 
graded by government authorities. The 
answer to your holiday problem lies in 
Alberta this year. 


WRITE FOR free 
booklet and map. 
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with your name, ad¬ 
dress and age to the 
Alberta Travel 
Bureau, Legislative 
Building, Edmonton, 
Canada. cg -2 


ARE YOU LONELY? 

For $1.00 we will send you the names and addresses of 
100 of the opposite sex and list in our club. WHITE 
RACE ONLY. Write us a letter about yourself and 
kind of mate desired. 

AUTO CITY CLUB, 5194 Tuxedo, Detroit 4, Mich. 
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• Need water only a 
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[Photo courtesy O.V.C. 

Chicks suffering from TSetecastle disease. 


Vaccines- 
Dead or Alive 

Continued from page 8 

stored under refrigeration, and (4) a 
record of sales must be kept, and a 
copy supplied to the Poultry Division, 
Saskatchewan Department of Agricul¬ 
ture at the end of each month. 

This represents a piece of fast offi¬ 
cial action to meet a specific threat to 
Saskatchewan’s poultry industry. In 
time, other provinces may, and prob¬ 
ably will, follow suit. 

Most of those in the poultry indus¬ 
try realize that a certain amount of 
control is necessary over vaccines, al¬ 
though there are still some who don’t 
understand the nature of the product 
they wish to handle. In a letter to The 
Country Guide, one hatcheryman 
asked, “How is it that a farmer can 
go into any store and buy paris 
green or gopher bait—both of them 
deadly poison—yet he cannot buy a 
simple product such as a vaccine to 
immunize his chicks from Newcastle 
disease?” 

Such statements are one reason why 
officials insist that five virus vaccines 
be distributed only by those who 
know what they’re dealing with. In 
the first place, these vaccines are not 
simple products. They are living 
disease germs that could spread the 
infection and do serious damage to 


birds that are either too young, or 
haven’t enough inherited immunity, 
to fight off the disease. Quite different 
from a poison which some individual 
bird or animal might eat, then sicken 
and die! 

Another concession sought b y 
hatcherymen is the right to vaccinate 
chicks on their own premises, and sell 
them as immunized stock. All authori¬ 
ties, both federal and provincial, are 
against such a move at the present 
time. The report of the Poultry 
Health Fact-Finding Committee, given 
at the last annual convention of the 
Canadian Federation of Hatchery 
Associations, backs them up. “If the 


hatcheries are free of these diseases 
now,” states the report, “why intro¬ 
duce the infection to them.” 

A FTER a vaccine has been given, 
birds show mild symptoms of the 
disease for five to seven days. This 
means that most of the chicks would 
be in the process of being shipped out 
to customers at a time when their 
resistance was lowered, and the dis¬ 
ease could cause heavy mortality. For 
birds having no inherited immunity, 
the loss would be still greater because 
they would be hit even harder by vac¬ 
cination at an early age. Until such 
time as all eggs entering hatcheries 
come from vaccinated flocks, vaccina- 
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tion in hatcheries will not be recom¬ 
mended. However, as demonstrated in 
Saskatchewan, a good way to speed 
flock immunization is to make vac¬ 
cines more readily available. 

It is often said that we should fol¬ 
low the American lead and allow free 
manufacture and distribution of live- 
virus vaccines. To get the official 
American viewpoint, The -Country 
Guide interviewed Dr. Floyd Cross, 
Dean of the Colorado Veterinary Col¬ 
lege, and president of the American 
Veterinary Association. 

“You still have a chance to learn 
from our mistakes,” he said. “We re¬ 
laxed controls years ago—now we wish 
we had them back. Our Association is 
against live-virus vaccines being dis¬ 
pensed over the counter like any 
common drug.” 

In the United States many firms 
produce vaccines. These products are 
subject to federal inspection only 
when shipped out of the State they 
are manufactured in. As long as a firm 
stays within State boundaries, it is 
subject only to State laws, which 
range all the way from rigid inspec¬ 
tion to no inspection at all. This has 
resulted in large quantities of inferior 
vaccines on the market. 

This would indicate there’s much 
to be said in favor of the traditional 
“long look” Canadian officialdom 
takes in matters of this kind, even if 
they do sometimes look a bit longer 
than is necessary. V 



"Farming is a 
Business, Son!” 


“There’s nothing simple about farming. These 
days, you have to practice modern farming 
methods. You’ve got to be a business man too.” 

“That’s where your local Royal Bank Manager 
can be useful to you. He’s had a lot of practical 
experience dealing with farmers’ financial prob¬ 
lems, and is glad to discuss yours with you— 
anytime.” 



P.S. Teach your son to acquire the 
“saving habit” early in life. It will 
stand him in good stead when he’s 
on his own. 


Whatever your plans, if they involve money, 
talk them over first with your Royal Bank Man¬ 
ager. There are many ways he can help you. 
And ask for copies of our booklets, “The 
Farmers’ Account Book” and “Financial Train¬ 
ing for Your Son and Daughter.” They’re free. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
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Free, authoritative, complete, the "Farmer's Handbook on 
Roofing" is a 'must' for every farm. You'll find in it procedure 
and helpful hints for laying all types of roof . . . step-by-step 
illustrations to make instructions more quickly understood . . . 
a goldmine of data on roofing care and maintenance. 

Designed to help the Western farmer get the most from his 
roofing dollar, this Handbook will be sent to you FREE by 
Sidney Roofing & Paper Company Limited, manufacturers of 
"Duroid" roofing products, .with plants at Victoria, B.C., and 
Lloydminster, Alberta. For a roof you can depend on under 
Western Canadian conditions, specify "Duroid," made ex¬ 
clusively by Sidney. 

Get your tree copy of the "Farmer's Handbook on Roofing," 
at your lumber dealer's, or send in coupon below. 

OURO/O 

ASPHALT ROOFING 




Sidney Roofing & Paper Co. Ltd., 
Granville Island, Vancouver, B.C. 

Rush me free copy of "Farmer's Handbook on 
Roofing." 
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Address- 


The Typewriter 

Continued from page 12 

man. My boss made it clear that he 
wanted his crop stooked almost be¬ 
hind the binder, in case it rained. To 
Mr. Wrycjoski, rain was like some 
sneaky enemy, waiting for a chance 
to fall on you when you were most 
vulnerable. 

As the binder whip cracked and the 
carrier started dumping, I started 
stooking, “setting” the sheaves hard 
into the stubble so they’d stand up. 
Before I had the first stook finished, 
Mr. Wrycjoski’s great straw hat was 
disappearing down the golden slope 
of wheat. From the first minute, it was 
a losing battle. 

“Kid,” said Mr. Wrycjoski that 
night, “you better stook a couple of 
hours before breakfast, then three- 
four hours after supper. There’s too 
much dew to cut then. That way you 
might catch up.” He pointed over the 
edge of his big barn, to a little pop¬ 
corn puff in the sky. “See that? She 
looks like rain.” 

Breakfast at Wrycjoski’s was at six 
sharp, supper was at 7:30. I went to 
bed at ten. Rose at four. The rest of 
the time I stooked. 

I was still a growing boy. The har¬ 
vest days came blazing hot. The rough 
bundle butts scratched my sides 
through my thin blue shirt. In the 
morning, the dew was on them, and 
the cold damp stung like wet salt. At 
night I tossed in the bunkhouse, stook¬ 
ing wheat even in my sleep. I had 
never worked so hard in all my life, 
yet the lying rows continued to 
broaden. 

Mr. Wrycjoski was on pins and 
needles. “Hurry up, kid! I felt my 
rheumatism last night—that’s a sure 
sign of rain. I should never have let a 
kid tackle this job, anyway ... If I 
lose all my crop in the rain . . .” 

It was my first time away from 
home, too; and sometimes in the still 
of the evening, I’d ask myself how I 
ever got there. My valley home was 
ten miles below that sweep of plain. 
I’d vision the lamp lit, the family 
gathered around the table in the old 
happy, comradely way. Then choking 
waves of homesickness would sweep 
over me. Even the memories of trying 
to lead old Pat from the pasture 
seemed like a wondrous idyll that 
would never come my way again. 

As the days passed and the work 
grew and grew, I passed into a state 
of stupor. I remember the hot winds 
on the stubble, the whir of partridges, 
the crackle of the sheaves. I remem¬ 
ber praying it wouldn’t rain. I remem¬ 
ber wishing it was all over, so I could 
be down with my family, in the easy 
routine of home life again. 

The only way I could cheer myself 
was to think of the fortune I’d make 
with that typewriter. Some day, when 
I never had to farm any more, I’d 
come back to all those hills that I was 
toiling over. I’d sit down and re¬ 
member— 

Kid! ’ It would be Mr. Wrycjoski, 
yelling above the rattle of the binder. 
“Get up off that ground and stook!” 

I’d get up as if poked by a needle, 
reeling down the bullwheel track be¬ 
cause it was easier than dragging my 
aching feet across the stiff stubble. 
When I got to the barnyard each eve¬ 
ning, I was even too tired to try pro¬ 
nouncing my boss’ name, I’d mumble 


“Mr. Joski” under my breath, and after 
two weeks even he was too tired to 
correct me. 

Sometimes I set myself a goal of a 
hundred stooks extra, just to keep go¬ 
ing. Sometimes I kept my eye on the 
top of a knoll, working up to it like 
a mountain climber to a high peak. 
Other times I kept my eyes on the 
bundles, not looking up till I had 
stumbled to the edge of the row. 
There were days when Mr. Wrycjoski 
got so far ahead of me that I’d wonder 
(hopefully) if the binder had broken 
down—or if he was still in the Prov¬ 
ince of Alberta. 

But the end came. The last bundle 
of grain was planted on its jagged 
butt, the last cap-sheaf pointed its ripe 
nose to the northwest. Mr. Wrycjoski 
looked over the dotted yellow fields, 
admitted the sight was good, and told 
me he’d pay me in two weeks, in 
accordance with our agreement. 

Wearily I tramped down the eve¬ 
ning road, but now that road led up 
to the sunset clouds, beyond which 
was a world where incredulous-faced 
people begged for autographed copies 
of my books, while nearby hovered 
dear old Miss Featherdown, snivelling 
with pride . . . and Mr. Wrycjoski, to 
whom the first book was dedicated. 

By the time I got home, the after¬ 
colors of sunset had faded in the west 
and a string of ducks trailed across a 
wash of late-September night sky. In¬ 
doors the coal-oil lamp winked. 

My father was pulling off his socks 
in the kitchen and rubbing them 
gently over his toes. Mother had a cup 
of tea ready on the stove. The kids 
had gone to bed, but they came 
pounding downstairs in their shirt- 
tails, glad to see me home. 

“Was it too hard, Stanley?” asked 
my mother anxiously. 

“Oh, heck no, Mother!” I said. 

“Working for the stranger’s not like 
working at home, eh?” said my father 
shrewdly. 

“The experience did me good, Pa,” 
I said airily. I drank tea slowly like a 
hero returned in triumph, and at least 
my two kid brothers seemed impressed. 

When I finally started upstairs for 
bed, stiff in every joint. Dad turned in 
the kitchen and said casually: “Jump 
lively in the morning, Stanley. I’ve 
been cutting two days, and I’m asking 
you to catch up with the stooking in 
case it rains.” 

S O next morning at six I was stook¬ 
ing again in our own low fields. In 
the blistering heat of the afternoon, I 
thought, each time. I’d never make 
the circle to the big stook which 
shaded a lard-pail filled with spring 
water. By an intuition only mothers 
will understand, my mother sent the 
kids with a fresh pail every time I 
needed it most. 

The binder Dad had borrowed was 
only a little five-foot, compared to Mr. 
Wrycjoski’s big eight-foot, so my 
father worked longer hours, hoping to 
get our crop “down” before the neigh¬ 
bors needed the binder back. It was 
hard on the oxen, better for a slow, 
heavy pull than horses, but not built 
to keep up the walking pace that bind¬ 
ing demanded. 

“Poor brutes,” my father would say 
at nightfall, as old Pat led the others 
to the trough for water. “Poor old Pat! 
If it wasn’t for you, many a time we’d 
have gone hungry here.” 
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Dead tired myself, I resolved then 
that one of my first books would be 
addressed to farmers who talked to 
their oxen and forgot to say anything 
to their own sons. 

Came the last morning and a high 
wind that stripped the west pasture 
bush and filled the sky with colored 
leaves. The perfume of dying sap-scent 
rose from every hollow. Ducks 
wheeled in flight; crows dotted our 
stooks, eating grasshoppers as they 
sheltered from the wind. My spirits 
were as gay as the breeze-streaked 
sky, for the stooking was done. 

Now only the threshing remained; 
then firewood for the winter; then a 
monstrous snowstorm, I hoped, that 
would confine us to the house for six 
months. That way, I figured, I should 
get at least my first book done. 

The next morning old Pat wouldn’t 
leave his stall. He wouldn’t eat. 
Worse, he let us handle him any old 
way we liked. Dad was so worried, he 
wrapped him in the best blanket Ma 
had in the house. 

“Aw, he just pulled too hard, Pa,” 
I was saying cheerfully, when a 
shadow fell across the barn door. 

It was Mr. Wrycjoski. 

I jumped to my feet with a neigh¬ 
borly smile. “Mr. Waycotski,” I said, 
in a man-to-man voice, “you needn’t 
have bothered coming all that distance 
down here just to pay me. I was going 
up on Sunday—” 

“Kid,” said Mr. Wrycjoski, in a flat 
voice, “maybe that wind didn’t hurt 
you—you’re low here. But me—I’m on 
the hills. Half my stooks are down. 
And nine times out of ten, after a 
wind she rains.” 

There are moments that seem to last 
for eternity. That was one of them. 
I remembered my agreement: if the 
stooks fell, he didn’t have to pay me. 

“What you say,” said Mr. Wryc¬ 
joski, “if you restook ’em—then I pay 
you?” 

I looked at my dad, my heart in my 
eyes. I knew he was anxious to start 
the fall plowing. Father gave me a 
sad, searching glance, then he started 
caressing old Pat again. “All right, 
Stanley.” 

As I raced to the house to get my 
jacket, I heard Mr. Wrycjoski say to 
Dad: “Funny kid that, Mr. Harrison— 
he still can’t pronounce my name.” 

“Well, that is odd,” my father 
agreed, with only part of his mind on 
the visitor. “Do you know anything 
about sick oxen, Mr. Caypotski?” 

T HE restooking of Mr. Wrycjoski’s 
windward knolls was at least a 
change of torture. The bright sun and 
dry Alberta winds had dried the straw, 
so that the bundles were not nearly so 
heavy. To even the ledger, the prickly 
day-nettle, which grew low in the 
wheatfields and was always green at 
cutting time, had now dried out; and 
each time I slung two bundles under 
my arm, the jagged dry barbs 
punctured my sides like naked pin¬ 
cushions. I envied Mr. Wrycjoski haul¬ 
ing granaries down to the old slough 
bottoms, in preparation for the thresh¬ 
ing ahead. 

At each mealtime, the farmer would 
heap an enormous plate with ham, 
potatoes and anywhere from six to a 
dozen fried eggs, depending, as he 
said, on whether he was hungry or 
not. In between mouthfuls, he kept 
wanting to know if I was still going 
to be an author. The way he kept talk- 
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Now available in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 

ESSO TRACTOR Gasoline with its high anti-knock quality meets the needs of 
today’s wide variety of tractor and combine engines—for smooth power under all 
load conditions. 
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They're Safer than Money 



ing about it, you would have thought 
it was not an honest way to want to 
earn a living. 

When the last of the fallen sheaves 
were crisping again in the perfect 
harvest sunlight, I was paid the wages 
agreed on. Ten cents an acre—four 
limp, dirty, beautiful ten-dollar bills. 
It was the first time I had ever even 
held forty whole dollars and I had the 
weird feeling that I was still stooking 
and this was a delirium caused by 
overwork. 

After supper, Mr. Wrycjoski walked 
as far as the gate with me and gave 
me some parting advice. 

“Kid, I been thinking. What are you 
gonna write about? You ain’t been 
nowhere. You gotta meet interesting 
people . . . see something besides bush 
country. You gotta travel.” 

“All I need is a typewriter, Mr. 
Wrayoutski,” I told him, with a shin¬ 
ing faith. “Thanks again—and good¬ 
bye.” 

“Goodbye, kid,” said Mr. Wrycjoski, 
with something like both sorrow and 
pity in his eyes. “I sure hope she don’t 
rain till threshing’s done.” 

On the homeward trek once more, 
I kept the stooking money rolled in 
my right hand, and my fist in my 
overalls pocket. The days were getting 
shorter now; the afternoons were hot 
and still, the nights windy and cold. 
That night, a bright moon cast 
shadows from the dark naked bush 
that rustled along the roadside. A 
coyote skirled from a knoll, and far¬ 
away farm dogs answered. There was 
a faint bugling above me, and I saw 
an arrowhead of wild geese etched 
across the moon. It was the loveliest 
night of my whole life—because to¬ 
morrow I’d be sending to Edmonton 
for a second-hand typewriter. 

As I turned up our lane, I saw the 
lantern bobbing toward the barn 
through the dark, swaying trees, al¬ 
ways so thin and naked this time of 
year. It was like the whole bush coun¬ 
try was sorrowing, getting ready to 
rest. 

I wondered about the light, for it 
was away past the oxen’s feeding time. 
In the yard, I saw my mother and my 
kid brothers flitting about. Mother was 
wringing her hands. 

“It’s old Pat,” she said. “Your father 
thinks he’s dying.” 

“Don’t be always worrying, Ma,” I 
chided her. “You know old Pat—you 
couldn’t kill him with a rifle. Just 
dangle an oat bundle under his nose 
and watch him come to life.” 

I went over to the bam to cheer up 
Father, but he—old Pat, I mean—was 
already dead. The tears were slipping 
down my father’s cheeks. 

“Poor old Pat!” said my father. “He 
killed himself for us. But he wouldn’t 
let himself die till the last bundle was 
down. Stanley, he knew we had to get 
it cut—no one can ever tell me that 
ox didn’t know.” 

“Sure, he knew, Dad,” I agreed 
huskily. “If it hadn’t been for him, 
many a time we’d have gone hungry 
on this farm.” 

T HAT night we sat around the kit¬ 
chen stove, talking in thick voices 
about the first ox we ever had in 
Alberta. 

“Mind the times,” said Mother, her 
chin trembling, “when he’d come up 


to the house and eat rhubarb leaves? 
He was the only beast I ever knew 
would eat them.” 

“Yeah,” said my youngest brother. 
Bub, in awe. “He was the first ox I 
ever rode, too.” 

“Say, Dad”—this from my brother, 
Ed, who was past 11 and did a bit of 
trapping in the winter — “when you 
haul him out tomorrow, leave him in 
the old slough by the upper muskeg. 
Maybe I can trap some coyotes around 
him.” 

The connection between coyote 
skins and dollars reminded me. From 
my pocket I brought forth the wad of 
money. Everybody looked first at my 
right hand, then out of the windows, 
and nobody said anything. 

“He paid me,” I said unnecessarily. 

My mother cleared her throat. “It 
was dear bought,” she said. 

“I did enough work to kill four 
horses for that,” I said proudly. 

“Yeah,” said my father gruffly. “It’s 
yours. You go ahead and get your— 
your what-writer? I know how bad 
you’ve been counting on that.” 

After awhile I said slowly: “Dad 
. . . how’re we going to get the fall 
plowing done without another ox?” 

“Let it lie!” said my mother sharply. 

My father could only nod. 

Something funny was happening to 
my heart then. It was as if, being away 
from home, I had got to know what 
home meant to me. It was as if I had 
got a glimpse of why I wanted to be 
an author. And I was kind of ashamed 
in case they’d guess how I suddenly 
felt toward them, as I never had 
before. 

“Naw—you take it,” I said gruffly. 
“After all, that’s why I wanted to get 
a typewriter. So I could get you some 
horses — and Mother some good 
dishes—” 

My mother got up suddenly and 
went into the living room. My dad just 
sat there, not saying anything. 

“Easy come, easy go. Dad,” I said, 
trying to cheer him—and myself—up. 

But I had to put the money be¬ 
tween his fingers to make him take it. 

“You better look sharp, Dad,” I said, 
“if you want to get another ox as good 
as old Pat.” 

All of a sudden my father got to his 
feet. He blew his nose hard and 
looked down at me. 

“I’ll take it, son,” he said, “and 
maybe next year . . . There’s so many 
debts this year—so many things we 
have to get . . .” 

His voice trailed off suddenly. Then 
he gave a shout into the other room. 
“Nellie!” 

My mother came running in alarm. 

“What, Sam?” 

“Where’s the pen and ink and my 
glasses?” 

“Sam—” 

“Don’t ask questions, woman,” said 
my father, roaring. “And get to bed, 
all of you! There comes a time when a 
man will try anything . . .” 

What he had in mind, he wouldn’t 
tell us, though he sat up till two in 
the morning, cursing beneath his 
breath every time he spilled some ink. 
After breakfast, when he started out 
to look for an ox, he had the letter 
wrapped in a sheet of paper, to keep 
it from getting dirty in his overalls 
pocket. Mother thought the strain of 
homesteading was affecting his mind. 
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T HE geese passed from the sky. 

The thresher moved from farm to 
farm up the valley, cleaning up each 
homesteader’s fields. The stubble 
turned again in soft black rows, and 
frost lay on the underside of furrows 
in the morning. The days were shining 
bright; and long into the night, you 
could hear empty grain wagons rat¬ 
tling along the hard-baked roads. 

Now it was a wonderful thing for 
me to be sent to town for the week’s 
mail; but as the days grew shorter 
still, and fleecy clouds colored the 
moon at night, I got to thinking of the 
winter to come, and a yearning would 
steal over me for something I wouldn’t 
consciously think of till maybe next 
year again. 

Then, the day before it snowed, I 
went to the village. Seemed all the 
homesteaders were in there, buying 
winter clothes, hauling machinery to 
the blacksmith shop, standing on the 
corners talking. My only errand was to 
get the mail, for Father was getting 



“/ put your picture on the wall, honey, 
right under my champion Yorkshire.” 

more and more impatient about the 
delay in receiving what he vaguely 
referred to as “some news.” 

In summer the post office was a 
deserted place. But during these 
weeks, and up until Christmas, it was 
Mecca to those lonely homesteaders 
waiting for grain cheques, mail-order 
parcels and letters from far-away 
friends. 

That evening, as the mail was being 
sorted, the public cubicle became 
more and more crammed, till no others 
could squeeze in. Those inside listened 
to the staccato pounding of the post¬ 
master stamping the incoming letter 
mail . . . the pause as he sorted it . . . 
the great dump as another bag was 
opened. Those outside peered through 
the one barred window and shouted 
encouragement to those within. “Only 
one bag left . . . he’ll soon be opening 
now . . .” 

The postmaster, who’d been in the 
U.S, Marine Corps before coming to 
the Alberta bushland, appeared totally 
unaware of either the faces peering in 
at the window, or the crowd waiting 
for the wicket to open. With him, 
formality increased in direct ratio to 
the tension and problems of office. 
With a dignity and deliberation no 
man in a similar position has ever 
equalled, he would open the wicket, 
pause for a moment with a look that 
instantly restored silence and order, 
then reach for a bundle of mail. 

Always the ritual was the same. 
Deftly he sifted the letters first, then 
the second-class mail. Shoving was 
useless—you waited his call. 

“Adams . . . Appleby . . . Ander- 

y* 

son . . . 


In alphabetical order, each filed up. 
With the last postcard or circular, the 
postmaster dismissed them in his pro¬ 
fessional Texan drawl. “That’s all for 
Braebrook . . . That’s all for Cor- 
ber . . .” 

“Harrison!” It was our turn at last. 

Of the miscellaneous assortment of 
bills, price lists from fur-buyers, farm 
catalogs and the like, one letter sud¬ 
denly rivetted my attention. The enve¬ 
lope was long and bulky. It had a two- 
tone color and was plastered with 
stamps — American stamps. Even the 
postmaster paused suddenly and stared 
at it—as if, for a moment, it took him 
far into the past. 

Then the efficient mask slipped over 
his face. “And that’s all the mail for 
Harrison . . .” 

That letter—it was addressed to me! 

There, in that little country post- 
office, I opened it slowly, sure there 
was some mistake. But no—it was from 
Seattle—from a woman who was only 
a name to me—my aunt Abigail Porter. 

It was typed and signed with a 
great flourish; and it said, in part: 

“Dear Stanley. If this letter is a sur¬ 
prise to you, 1 assure you Sam’s was 
an even greater surprise to me. But a 
happy one—after all these years; arid 
especially because your father is so 
convinced that you have remarkable 
writing talents and are determined to 
make that your lifework. It is not an 
easy struggle, Stanley—1 say this only 
so that when things look bleak, you 
will not be too ready to quit, and also 
because it helps to know that someone 
understands your failures as much as 
your successes. Sam says you can’t 
afford a typewriter yet . . . perhaps, 
then, you will let this unknown auntie 
help a little, too. With that hope, 1 am 
sending you the finest Fox typewriter 
made in the U.S.A. . . .” 

It was impossible for me to realize 
then what my father had done. It must 
have been a bitter blow to his pride to 
write his sister after all those years. 
Nor did he dare tell us of what he 
had done. But a long time later, I did 
understand. 

At that moment in the post office- 
jostled by people I had known all my 
life—I remember I was in a world 
apart. It was as if all my work and 
fears, all my hopes and dreams, had 
been saved up for that one moment. 
Nothing could break the enchanted 
spell. 

Not even the great bulk of Mr. 
Wrycjoski straightening up from the 
wicket . . . nor the drawling profes¬ 
sional voice of the ex-Texas post¬ 
master, taking a long deep breath and 
letting go: “And that’s all the mail for 
Whizzsowfski . . .” 
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SAVE TIME 
and MONEY 

use L.A. 
ACCESSORIES 
for your farm 
welding 


You’ll cut costs, 
do better, faster work 
with maximum safety, 
when you use the 
proper, high-quality 
welding accessories. 
Liquid Air has 
everything you need 
for welding — and all 
the best in value. 
Contact your nearest 
L.A. Branch or Dealer 
or write us direct. 
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[Guide photo 

Harry Kane calls an especially good animal in his feedlot to the attention of 
H. J . Hargrave , of the Lethbridge Experimental Station • 


Year-Round 
Steer Feeding 

Picture Butte operator fed 1,700 head on con¬ 
tract, on two farms, as a year-round enterprise 


T HE new look in feedlots is a year- 
round operation, and the goal of 
Harry Kane at Picture Butte, Al¬ 
berta, is to keep his feedlot busy all 
year. Last winter, he fed about 1,700 
cattle on two farms, and though the 
heavy cattle went off in March and 
April, the calves go through to June 
and July. By then, it is time to clean 
up and get ready for another year, so 
he is satisfied that efficiency isn’t too 
low. 

On an operation of that size, effi¬ 
ciency has to be good in every re¬ 
spect, and with their equipment the 
entire set-up requires only six men. 
A ten-hour day for each, keeps things 
moving smoothly. One lot is just 
south of the Picture Butte sugar fac¬ 
tory, while the other, along with stor¬ 
age for grain and the feed chopper, 
is a couple of miles east. One man can 
handle the chopping, because a sys¬ 
tem of elevators and bins has elimin¬ 
ated hand shovelling. Two men are 
busy hauling the hay purchased in the 
community each fall before steers are 
ordered, and the beet pulp from the 
factory. A foreman works on each lot, 
and another man looks after sick 
animals and the hospital shed. In fact, 
careful management has kept losses 
down to about one-half of one per 
cent—a good record'in any lot. 

Steers in the Kane lot start on 
rented cover crop in the fall, and are 
then sent to the lot where they get 
whole oats. Gradually they are 
switched to chopped wheat and bar¬ 
ley, and good alfalfa is fed free-choice. 
Beet pulp is mixed with the chop and 
mineral, and sections of the feed 
bunks are filled, while the cattle clean 
out other parts. There is no waste of 
time. 

Harry Kane has been feeding steers 
since about 1928, when the sugar beet 
factory started, but never had as bad 
a year as 1952, when the price broke 
from its high levels. Though he was 
feeding his own steers then, he is 
feeding on contract for a packing firm 
now. This year he was paid 21 cents 
on the gain, and the packing plant 
assumed the cost of veterinary serv¬ 
ices. 


Bob Rainbow, his son-in-law, is a 
busy man around the lot, and says the 
secret of feeding steers on contract is 
to see them weighed in. They are pre¬ 
pared to travel many miles to watch 
the cattle go over the scales.—D.R.B.V 

Oyster Farmers 
Really Like Oysters 

W ORK in a chocolate factory 
may destroy one’s taste for 
chocolates, but it’s different 
with oysters. 

Three hundred members of an oys¬ 
ter farmers’ association in Australia 
proved this, when, at their annual con¬ 
ference, they devoured 1,500 dozen 



[Aust. C.P, photo 


Secretary J. A. Facey almost proves 
the adage that anticipation is greater 
than realization. 

oysters—an average of five dozen each, 
a fair snack even for the really big 
eaters. 

To fill the corners they ate 400 
pounds of prawns and assorted 'sea 
food, and drank £70 worth of beer 
during a lunch that lasted from 1:30 
p.m. when their morning business 
session was over, until five o’clock. 

Reg Richards, Jr., from Georges 
River, won the oyster-opening compe¬ 
tition, with a time of three minutes, 
five seconds, for 36 oysters. V 



•-• 


Lye Helps 
Many Ways 
In Farmhouse 

There are dozens of ways in 
which lye speeds and eases 
work for the farmer's wife. 
Four of these are outlined 
below: 

CLOGGED DRAINS - 

These are a nuisance, unsanitary, 
and if neglected will result in costly 
plumber's bills. To- unblock bad 
stoppages, put 3 tablespoons of 
Gillett's Lye down drain, followed 
by a cup of hot water, allow to 
stand. Repeat if necessary. To keep 
drains free-flowing pour down two 
tablespoons of lye each week, fol¬ 
lowed by a cup of water. 

CLEANING STOVES 

Lye is the natural enemy of greasy 
dirt that can gather and cake on 
and in stoves. To speed cleaning: 
scrub with a stiff brush and a solu¬ 
tion of 2 tablespoons of lye to a 
gallon of water. 

OUTHOUSES - 

Sprinkle in half a cup of Gillett's 
Lye once a week. Helps dissolve 
contents and remove odors. Scrub 
premises with solution of 3 table¬ 
spoons per pail of water. Keeps out¬ 
houses spotless, sanitary, fly-free. 

SOAP- 

First quality soap can be made for 
about 1^ a big bar with lye. For 
best directions, see the label on 
the Gillett's Lye tin. 


GLF-203 



When Writing To Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 



At teething time baby very often suffers the 
added discomfort of constipation. Try 
Steedman’s Powders, the standby of mothers 
for over 100 years, they act safely and effec¬ 
tively as a gentle laxative. 

FREE BOOKLET: “Hints to Mothers” on 
request. Write to the distributors: Laurentian 
Agencies, Dept. J-2 429 St. Jean Baptiste St., 
Montreal. 

c^STjEEDMAN*S 

Dwlurtjtvitais POWDERS 

Look for the double EE symbol on the package . 
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W E think usually of spring as the time for 
the sowing of seeds, bursting buds and 
fresh, green growth. A colorful wealth of 
evidence of its presence greets our eyes; is con¬ 
firmed by fragrance borne upon a breeze and ac¬ 
companied by bird song, sweet to our ears. Thus 
Mother Nature makes us aware, each year, that this 
is the season of promise; that its fulfilment will be 
realized in later months through garden, orchard 
and field. 

But in another and true sense this is a harvest 
season. In the world of our social planning, thought 
and action, it is a time of reaping, gathering and 
storing of the fruits of previous months’ endeavors. 
The evidences of that harvest lie about us, if only 
we have the ears to hear, the eyes to see and minds 
attuned to understand such things. Well may we 
rejoice in the richness and variety of the Canadian 
spring harvest; in tasks bravely attempted and 
those ended. 

During the month past, pouring from schools, 
colleges and universities has come a stream of 
thousands of young men and women, each with a 
definite scholastic standing achieved or with a 
diploma in hand. For students this is the “end of 
the year” for it means that they leave classrooms 
to seek out eagerly a place for themselves in com¬ 
munities scattered across Canada. Those who have 
graduated in arts and science, education, medicine 
or nursing, law, commerce or other special fields of 
learning are well prepared to make contributions of 
value to our Canadian way of life. 

The projects and planning undertaken by wom¬ 
en’s organizations are a powerful force in our social 
world today. Not all the tasks to which they set 
themselves are brought to completion in any given 
year at the time of an annual meeting. In their 
endeavors women are thus educating themselves 
and the public at large, developing new skills, 
hobbies and ways of learning. 

W E have had two national conventions of wom¬ 
en’s organizations in the west, during the past 
month. The National Council of Women, the oldest 
among such bodies, held its meeting in Saskatoon. 
The fruits of its efforts will duly be reported by 
written records and by delegates speaking to the 
various women’s groups affiliated. Among these are 
the results of a study on the working mother and 
the effect on her family. The married woman now 
makes up about one-fifth of the employed female 
work force in Canada. The president of the N.C.W. 
is reported as having said that judging from various 
local councils across Canada that “the picture 
was not as bad as they would have expected.” A 
plea for aid, from national women’s organizations, 
was made by a representative of the Alberta-Sas- 
katchewan-Manitoba school of narcotic-alcohol 
education. This school, the first of its kind, was 
established in 1948 by the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. A two-weeks’ summer course is 
held at Saskatoon, and the desire is “to view the 
twin problems of alcohol and drugs from a factual 
point of view—not just as a mass of prejudices.” 

In a keynote address Dr. Hilda Neatby, Professor 
of History, University of Saskatchewan, spoke on 
What We Should Expect From Our Schools. She 
deplored the tendency of parents today, to expect 
schools to undertake responsibilities which rightly 
belong to parents and the home; and the fact that 
“children were being taught to neglect and scorn 
intellectual values which have been hallmarks of 
civilization,” and went on to sum up: “The school’s 
ultimate aim is to give some insight into the theory 
of civilization, some understanding of fundamental 
principles. Young people require serious and sys¬ 
tematic study under learned, able and experienced 
teachers.” 

The Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire, 
gathered in Winnipeg for their 55th annual meet¬ 
ing, reported that more than $205,000 had 
been raised and spent on its various educational 


Gleanings from a harvest of ideas real¬ 
ized in springtime — and the home- 
makers’ Jubilee salute to the women of 
yesterday 

by AMY J. ROE 

projects during 1954-55. Provincial chapters had 
increased their funds in the past year by over 
$14,000. Scholarships and bursaries had been 
granted to students who are-descendants of Cana¬ 
dian service men, who lost their lives in two World 
Wars. Approval was given to a recommendation 
that 20 bursaries of $1,600 each will be made avail¬ 
able in 1956 and three overseas scholarships. Hos¬ 
pitality had been extended to new Canadians, 
teachers, overseas students and groups of young 
people. 

A resolution passed urged the 32,000 IODE 
members in Canada to pledge themselves individu¬ 
ally and collectively through 960 chapters in vari¬ 
ous communities to publicize through every avail¬ 
able medium, precautionary measures which would 
help prevent offenses against women and children 
by so-called sexual psychopaths. Another resolution 
pledged support to the Canadian Association of 
Consumers, which has by its efforts accomplished 
so many benefits to Canadian consumers. A reso¬ 
lution urged CBC to make more extensive use of 
its facilities to bring to the attention of Canadians 
the menace of Communism. 

At a dinner on the closing evening His Excellency 
the Governor-General of Canada, the Right Hon. 
Vincent Massey, presented the Order of Merit to 
the IODE, awarded in recognition of its services 
to children through Save The Children Fund. This 
award was conferred on behalf of the International 
Union for Child Welfare at the session last August, 
in Zagreb, Yugoslavia and was accepted by Mrs. 
Kathleen G. Drope, national IODE president. 

His Excellency, the Governor-General in a brief 
talk complimented the IODE in that “You have in 
the past 50 years of service, shown profound faith 
in our country, have played no small part in encour¬ 
aging faith in Canadian traditions and in Canada’s 
future. . , . But you are not content with the 
expression of ideas, the promotion of great prin¬ 
ciples. You believe that works should accompany 
faith. What you have done in the fields of welfare, 
in both peace and war, is prodigious. Your postwar 
plans in the realm of education were bold and 
imaginative and before long took concrete form. 
The scholarships you have made available to Cana¬ 
dian students, for more than 30 years, have opened 
doors of opportunity for many young men and wom¬ 
en in this country.” 



Fete and well-spaced ornaments are effective. 


Avoid Clutter 

IMPLICITY is the keynote of architectural de¬ 
sign today. We see this principle carried out 
in new houses and other buildings. Lines are 
straight and clean. There is little fuss in the trim 
detail. The same idea is carried out in interior 
woodwork and decoration of walls. Large, plain 
areas add to the sense of spaciousness and help to 
create a feeling of rest and comfort. 

To make a room more attractive and restful, 
avoid clutter wherever possible. Your furnishings 
may not be of the very latest design but their at¬ 
tractiveness is increased by having only a few 
ornaments, well spaced. Examine each piece with a 
critical eye: the bookcase, end-tables, the dining 
table, radio-phonograph, piano and the buffet. Are 
they cluttered with things which should not be 
placed there? Clutter of school books, old maga¬ 
zines, the children’s playthings, the week’s mail add 
a restive note to a room. 

There is a simple beauty to a single bowl filled 
with fruit or flowers set upon the buffet. The illus¬ 
tration shows p double-tiered bowl of fruit at one 
end and an old scale at the other. Perhaps you 
have some old blue Wedgewood or glass piece that 
you like to have set out. The pieces may be changed 
from time to time but keep them few and well 
spaced. Don’t feel that you must have a picture 
hanging above the sideboard. A bare wall is some¬ 
times the most effective background.—L. P. Bell. 


The Jubilee and Kitchens 

S intimate as a round-robin family letter, is the 
well deserved comment concerning Home- 
makers’ Kitchens, a 350-page cookbook just pub¬ 
lished. It was compiled by the members of the 
Saskatchewan Homemakers’ Clubs, working on 
various topics assigned to clubs in 27 districts. In 
style, makeup and general attractiveness it far sur¬ 
passes any group effort in this line, which we have 
hitherto seen. It may well become a collector’s item 
as a souvenir of Saskatchewan’s 50th birthday. 

We are reminded by Edith Rowles of the Uni¬ 
versity’s College of Home Economics, that the birth¬ 
day year “offers many opportunities to prove again 
that food is an important part of any celebration.” 
In a brief introduction Mrs. Wallace Thompson, 
provincial president, writes: “Early settlers gave 
freely of food and hospitality to all who passed by 
on prairie trails.” Ingredients native to Saskatche¬ 
wan are used in some dishes as a reminder of the 
days when cooks developed their own techniques 
for serving native berries, fruits and game. There 
are also those dishes or combinations of food from 
products new on the market in recent years, which 
have become popular. All recipes are kitchen-tested. 

What makes for intimacy in the book is that the 
contributions are reproduced in the handwriting 
of the person who submitted them. In it are names 
of people, who through the years have become well 
known in the province. Though Bertha G. Oxner 
writes from Chester, N.S., she is, through this book, 
back among friends and associates of many years’ 
standing. Her historical note recalls the names of 
many who gave valiant assistance to Saskatchewan 
farm women who set themselves the task of form¬ 
ing an organization of their own and through it 
expressing themselves on many matters of interest 
to women and homemaking. 

Many people assisted in the preparation of Home¬ 
makers’ Kitchens: Extension Service staff mem¬ 
bers, artists and the Golden Jubilee Committee. 
It is interspersed with many attractive line draw¬ 
ings, some showing typical Saskatchewan features, 
others are light cartoon touches to the food pages. 

Those who planned, contributed to text or illus¬ 
tration or assisted with its production are to be 
congratulated. Proceeds of sales will go toward 
financing Homemakers’ projects. 
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Advantages of otvnership, points to consider 
when purchasing a home freezer 



Upright freezer, tvith many shelves, requires minimum of floor space. 


T ODAY, the majority of rural 
homes in western Canada have 
electricity available to them. In 
areas where the lines have just been 
installed, even before the power is 
actually “in”, the homemaker begins 
to plan for modern electrical equip¬ 
ment she can now have in her home- 
equipment that can save her time and 
energy, that will leave her some extra 
time from daily chores to be spent 
in more pleasant work at home or in 
the community. 

One of the first large appliances 
many homemakers will want is a 
home freezer. And with good reason— 
for where can better use be made of 
a freezer than in the rural home with 
its supply of home-grown vegetables, 
meat, fowl and fruit? 

If you plan on buying a freezer 
spend some time reading about, and 
discussing, the best kind to buy before 
making the actual purchase. Study 
the literature, talk with sales repre¬ 
sentatives, with people in town or 
country who own freezers. Ask about 
the type they have, the features they 
like best about them. Knowledge of 
what to look for and time spent in 
shopping around will mean lasting 
satisfaction and greater returns on 
one’s investment. 

Look for a freezer that will remain 
at safe freezing temperatures at all 
times, that is adaptable to the needs 
of your family and that is easy to use. 
Consider the advantages of the up¬ 
right and chest models. Inquire about 
construction and insulation and the 
method of cleaning. Other special con¬ 
veniences may be stressed by the 
dealers of different makes and models. 


Each has its advantages, but remem¬ 
ber that these may add to the cost 
with little difference to the operation 
of the freezer. 

One will probably want some 
special features for they will help in 
making better use of the freezer. But 
do not be carried away by an over- 
enthusiastic salesman who emphasizes 
chiefly the convenience features. 
Whether or not they are worth the 
money depends on one's own parti¬ 
cular needs, likes and dislikes. 

DVANTAGES in owning a freezer 
are many. The greatest advantage, 
perhaps, is for the family which pro¬ 
duces its own food. Preserved by 
freezing, food has a garden-fresh 
flavor throughout the year. Fewer 
hours are spent in the hot kitchen than 
with the canning methods previously 
used and the total amount of time and 
energy spent in preserving is reduced 
to a minimum. 

For others, who buy all their food, 
there is a season of the year when 
most foods are cheap and plentiful. 
It is the time, too, when it is at its 
tastiest, high in nutrients, color and 
quality. Foods preserved by freezing 
at the proper season assure high 
quality foods throughout the year, at 
a minimum of cost. 

Shopping done in quantity usually 
means lower prices. Fewer trips to 
town for fresh vegetables, fruits and 
meat are necessary and the chore of 
cleaning and putting away purchases 
after shopping trips is substantially 
reduced. 

With the use of a home freezer 
homemakers have learned to cook 



enough for several meals at once and 
freeze the excess. Often this involves 
little more time and trouble than mak¬ 
ing a single meal. Pies, cakes, soup, 
French fried potatoes are but a few 
of the many dishes that can be pre¬ 
pared in this way. Turkey, roast beef, 
chili con carni and baked beans need 
be eaten for only one meal at a time. 
The excess is stored in the freezer to 
be brought out and used, not as a 
leftover, but a food you haven’t had 
for some time. 

With proper planning there is al¬ 
ways plenty of food on hand ready 
to serve at short notice. When it is too 
wet, you are too busy for a shopping 
trip, late getting home from a meeting 
or afternoon tea or when unexpected 
guests arrive just before mealtime, a 
tasty meal can be quickly prepared 
from the reserve in the freezer. 

A freezer, therefore, makes for 
economy in time and energy and 
means, perhaps, a rise in the quality 
of the meals served throughout the 
year. There is a saving, too, to be 
made in actual dollars and cents. But 
these economies should be balanced 
against the initial cost of the freezer, 
upkeep, electricity charges and costs 


some meat and baked goods is a good 
starting point in determining the'size. 
A family of four to six then will need 
a 12 to 16-cubic-foot size. For a larger 
family or if you plan to make maxi¬ 
mum use of the freezer you may need 
an 18-cubic-foot size. 

Take into account the amount of 
fruit and vegetables you plan to 
freeze, rather than can, for winter 
use, the amount of meat to be frozen 
and how much frozen pre-cooked food 
will be used during the year. A 12- 
cubic-foot freezer accommodates 
approximately 500 pounds of food at 
one time. 

A combination of home freezer and 
storage-plant locker is a good idea for 
the family that intends to store a 
whole or half meat carcass at one time. 
The locker plant offers an expert 
meat-cutting and wrapping service. 
All the meat can be frozen in a few 
hours and a locker is less expensive 
to operate than the same space in a 
freezer. A small freezer may then be 
all one needs to supplement the 
rented locker space. Or you may need 
a larger size if you intend to do most 
of the preserving by freezing as well 



Chest model, with baskets, makes for compact, adjustable storage. 


of packaging. The home freezer, like 
your vacuum cleaner, refrigerator and 
other electrical appliances is a con¬ 
venience and an advance in living 
standards rather than a money-saving, 
device. 

HAT size to buy? This is one of 
the biggest decisions to be made 
by the householder about to purchase 
a home freezer. The size of family and 
the number of extra meals usually 
served are perhaps the most important 
factors. A three-foot capacity for each 
member of the family, if you plan to 
use the freezer for fruit, vegetables, 


as take advantage of all the other 
economies a freezer can provide. 

Often, bringing several weeks’ 
supply of frozen meat from the locker 
in town at one time is better than 
trying to cope with a really huge 
home freezer. A freezer takes up a 
fairly large area. The largest may need 
as much as 18 square feet of floor 
space, any freezer requires more space 
than a refrigerator. A loaded freezer 
is heavy so make sure the floor be¬ 
neath it is able to bear the load or 
provide braces underneath in the 
basement. Make sure before you buy 
a freezer that it is not too large to 
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THE POWDERED PECTIN 

Jot Jinet (Jams and (Jellies 

DEALERS EVERYWHERE — OR POST PAID ISe 
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BLUING ADDS 6 
WHITENESS 
TO YOUR WASH 

A 

For whitest white clothes every washday, 
follow the swing to real bluing . . . Mrs. 
Stewart's Liquid Bluing! Works in all wash 
ers. . . . Automatic or regular. Get Mrs 
Stewart's Bluing at your food market.. 
try it and see! ^ 


MRS. STEWART’S 
liquid BLUING 
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Grease in Septic Tanks? 

Dissolve with ENZYMATIC 

Why tolerate undeasant odours and 
bulky, inactive sludge in your septic tank? 
ENZYMATIC contains over 70 enzymes to 
liquefy solids, break up sludge, cut grease 
and eliminate odours in sewage disposal 
systems. Liquefies sewage the same way 
your body digests food, restoring normal 
bacterial action. Enzymatic makes frequent 
pumping unnecessary. Easy to use. Abso¬ 
lutely harmless. Not a chemical but an 
enzyme-active biological compound. Full 
instructions in package. Price only $2.00 
Money-back guarantee. Sent C.O.D. any¬ 
where in Canada. Write: Enzymatic, Divi¬ 
sion “C," Box 8, North Vancouver, B.C. 


mYuWffl? 


We 

got rid of 

RUSTY 

WATER! 




With a DIAMOND Iron Re¬ 
moval Filter you'll have no 
more rust spots on your 
clothes! Water is crystal 
clear, palatable. Send for 
free descriptive book. 


OSHKOSH FILTER & SOFTENER 
CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
BRANDON (Dept. C) MANITOBA 


carry through doorways or around 
corners to the selected location. 

Remember that although large 
freezers cost less per cubic foot to buy 
and operate than the small freezer 
empty space must also be paid for and 
refrigerated. If you can make use of 
the space by all means buy a large 
one, but if you do not fill a large 
freezer a small one is more economi¬ 
cal. Dr. A. L. Shewfelt of the Fruit 
and Vegetable Division of the 
Dominion Experimental Farm at 
Morden expressed the opinion that 
with planning a 12-cubic-foot freezer 
should be large enough for the aver¬ 
age family. 

T HERE are two main types of 
freezers—the upright which is 
similar to an oversized refrigerator and 
the chest or top-opening box type 
freezer. Each type has its advantages 
and disadvantages depending on your 
home, your own personal likes and 
dislikes. Convenience and accessibility 
depend mainly on the design of the 
individual freezer rather than on the 
choice of type. 

The majority of homes have the 
chest-type freezer. It sells at a definite¬ 
ly lower price than the upright of the 
same capacity. There is a greater vari¬ 
ation in sizes and many chests have 
more adjustability within making it 
easier to store irregularly shaped or 
slippery parcels than in the upright. 

A good part of the upright’s con¬ 
tents can be reached without bending 
or stooping. Too-deep shelves or a box 
that is too wide from front to back, 
may mean a lot of shifting and moving 
of parcels before the required pack¬ 
age is available. This is overcome in 
many of the newer upright models by 
a deeper door with space for a second 
lot of shelves. The upright definitely 
requires less floor space than the chest 
and, if you have a small home or lack 
storage space, this may be the decid¬ 
ing factor. An upright, with cooling 
coils located in the shelves as well as 
the top and bottom of the box, has a 
more even temperature distribution 
than the chest, where the top few 
inches of space are liable to be warmer 
than the rest of the box. Chest models 
have cooling coils in the sides, some 
have coils in the bottom as well, 
others an extra freezing compartment. 

For compactness and low-cost space 
the chest should be quite deep; for 
easy access to the stored food it needs 
to be shallow and raised from the 
floor. The woman who is short or stout 
may have difficulty reaching to the 
bottom of the deep chest. A decision 
must be made by you, the homemaker, 
as to which is the more important. 

The metal baskets with which a 
chest freezer is equipped can be a 
help in making the stored food more 
accessible. Loaded baskets weigh as 
much as 30 or 40 pounds, hence the 
type that slides is better than the one 
which must be lifted each time food 
from beneath is wanted. Before buy¬ 
ing it is a good idea to check for ease 
in moving a sample basket load as well 
as the length of reach to the bottom 
layer. Check, too, on the lid of the 
chest freezer. A lid, counter-balanced 
with springs so that it will remain 
open even when jarred, will do away 
with the danger of a banged head or 
crushed hand. 

A freezer, to keep its contents at 
maximum quality, must be able to 
(Please turn to page 61) 



OF ALL CHILDREN'S LAXATIVES 

Only CA5TORIA 

GIVES ALL THREE 

1. Mild, gentle action 

2. Thorough, last relief 
3* The taste children love 

Next time your child is cross, peevish or upset 
from common constipation, remember Castoria is 
a safe, easy, pleasant-tasting way to bring natural¬ 
like relief. Castoria contains a mild vegetable 
extract, carefully prepared to work comfortably 
without griping, yet Castoria provides the positive, 
thorough action you want. Castoria is a liquid, 
easily swallowed by the youngest child. You can be 
sure it contains no harsh drugs—no phenolphtha- 
lein, calomel or epsom salts. Every batch of 
Castoria is clinically tested by specialists to assure 
uniform high quality. 

An ideal laxative lor alj children 
"from diaper stage to dancing age" 

CASTORIA 

For 86 Years the Most Trusted Name in Laxatives 



There's a Difference . . . 

between the brand you put on your livestock and the brand an 
advertiser puts on his product. A livestock brand signifies owner¬ 
ship oniy. A product brcnd signifies not only ownership but 
quality as well. The reputation of the manufacturer will suffer 

if his branded product fails to give the consumer satisfaction. 
As a general rule you can buy a branded product with confidence. 


don't let 

CAFFEIN NERVES 

spoil your life 

Caffein, which is found in tea and coffee, 
is a stimulant which affects the nervous 
system. Of course many people can drink 
those beverages without ill-effects. But, to 
others, the caffein in tea and coffee can 
cause “Caffein Nerves” — sleeplessness, 
upset nerves or digestion, or headaches 
resulting from these. 

Without realizing it you may be one of these people . . . the 
caffein in tea and coffee may be costing you sleep, upsetting 
your nerves, disturbing your digestion. 

If SO, SWITCH TO POSTUM. PostUm CON¬ 
TAINS no caffein — cannot possibly harm 
you. It is a delicious beverage which the 
whole family enjoys. It is very easily pre¬ 
pared-made instantly in the cup at a cost 
of less than a cent. Your grocer has Postum— 
do try it. A product of General Foods. 

Postum 

P-424 
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This handsome Perfection "Tuxedo Top" automatic electric range features 
the "Center-Griddle" for quick meals and snacks . . . Perfection "High Power" 
surface units for fast heat . . . easiest-to-use automatic controls . . . huge 
"Flavoramic" oven with "Tele-Vue" window . . . and many other wanted 
features. Perfection Industries, Inc., (formerly Perfection Stove Company) 
Box 175, Postal Station "Q", Toronto 7, Ontario. 





Salad variations are easy with a selection of dressings at hand 


S UMMER salads are at their best 
now that a large variety of crisp, 
young garden greens are ready 
for use. So plan on serving at least one 
salad a day. Vary the ingredients, use 
a new dressing or add a new flavor to 
an old favorite. The family will give 
wholehearted approval. 

A new salad dressing can change 
the most simple selection of ingredi¬ 
ents into a delightfully different salad. 
Add whipped cream to basic salad 
dressing or mayonnaise for a fruit 
salad; an extra dab of mustard for 
meat salads. For green and tossed 
salads the selection is even larger. 
Chopped pickle, olives, green pepper, 
drained relish or chili sauce makes a 
delightful addition. A mixture of 
mayonnaise and French dressing 
makes an entirely new dressing and 
a dressing made with fruit juice is de¬ 
licious with a light vegetable or fruit 
salad. 

Keep the ingredients cold and crisp. 
Tear the greens into bite-size pieces, 
cut the fruits and cooked foods into 
fairly large chunks and chop the 
onion and celery very fine. Mix with a 
light hand and add the dressing just 
before serving. 

Low-Calorie Dressing 

2 tsp. cornstarch lVz tsp. white 
1 tsp. mustard sugar 

2 tsp. salad oil 1 egg yolk 
Dash cayenne 2 tsp. vinegar 

% c. milk Vz tsp. salt 

Mix cornstarch, mustard, salad oil and 
sugar. Heat milk to scalding; add a little 
to mixture then mix all and return to 
heat. Cook until smooth. Beat egg yolk, 
add vinegar, salt and cayenne. Add to 


Use purchased or homemade mayon¬ 
naise. Chop vegetables very fine. Mix 
ail ingredients and chill. Serve liberally 
on lettuce wedges or tossed green salad. 

Thousand Islands Dressing 

1 c. mayonnaise 1 chopped hard- 

V\ c. drained chili cooked egg 

sauce 2 T. chopped 

2 T. chopped stuffed olives 

green pepper 

Mix and use on tomato or green salads. 

Boiled Salad Dressing 

Vz c. sugar 1 egg 

1 tsp. salt Vz c. vinegar 

1 T. cornstarch 1 c. light cream 

1 tsp. dry mustard 

Mix sugar, mustard, cornstarch and 
salt in top of double boiler. Beat in egg. 
Add vinegar and light cream or mixture 
of half milk and half cream. Cook over 
boiling water. If curdles, beat well with 
egg beater. Cook, stirring often, for 30 
minutes. Store in jar in refrigerator. To 
use dilute with thick cream or whipped 
cream, if desired. As a special dressing for 
tossed green and fruit salads replace 
sugar with Vz c. honey. Beat well once or 
twice during cooking period with egg 
beater. Mix with small amount cream or 
whipped cream at serving time. 

Fruit-Salad Dressing 

3 eggs 1 pint whipped 

% c. vinegar cream 

1 T. butter 1 tsp. dry mustard 

2 T. sugar 

Beat egg yolks, add vinegar. Mix mus¬ 
tard and sugar with butter. Add egg 
yolk and vinegar mixture. Cook over 
boiling water until thick. Stir in beaten 
egg whites. Cool. Before using stir in 
whipped cream. 

Pineapple Juice Dressing 

2 eggs Vz c. pineapple 
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above mixture and continue cooking 1 
minute. Makes 6 to 7 ounces. 

Mayonnaise 

14 tsp. mustard 1 egg yolk 

Vz tsp. salt 2 T„ vinegar 

Few grains pepper 1 c. salad oil 
% tsp. paprika 

Mix mustard, salt, pepper, and paprika. 
Add egg yolk and mix well. Add 1 T. 
vinegar, add oil a few drops at a time, 
beating constantly with an egg beater. 
As it thickens oil may be added more 
quickly. Add remaining tablespoon of 
vinegar. 

Many Island Dressing 

1 T. drained 1 c. mayonnaise 

pickle relish 1 T. chopped 

1 T. chopped parsley 

stuffed olives 2 tsp. catsup 

2 T. chopped Dash of cayenne 

celery 


2 T. sugar juice 

Vz T. flour Vz c. whipping 

1 T. lemon juice cream 

Beat eggs thoroughly in top of double 
boiler. Mix sugar, flour and pineapple 
juice and stir into eggs. Place over boiling 
water. Cook 15 minutes or until mixture 
is thick. Cool well. Add lemon juice. 
Whip cream and add to mixture. Makes 
Wz c. dressing. Especially good for fruit 
salads. 

Sour Cream Dressing 

Vz c. sour cream V\ tsp. celery seed 
Vz tsp. salt or 1-2 T. horse- 

Vz tsp. sugar radish or 2 T. 

Vz T. lemon juice chives 
1 T. vinegar Dash cayenne 

Whip cream. Stir in seasonings gradu¬ 
ally. Add celery seed to dress.ng used 
with cole slaw; chives with cottage 
cheese salad; horseradish with potato, 
cucumber, or lettuce. 


Lettuce wedges served with Many Island Dressing makes a cool, refreshing 

summer salad. 


>T. EATON CV 

WINNIPEG CANADA’ 


'ttktekffe tjoufi Copy of 
tkia of BIq VaSlucA 

FREE ON 
REQUEST 


Here’s a Book planned 
months ahead, to bring 
you personal, family 
and home supplies for 
now and Summer at 
prices you’ll like; in a 
choice of quality and 
smartness to satisfy 
you! 

Shop from its 126 pages 
—all of them packed 
with notable values — 
and dozens of them in 
full color. Shop early 
for limited-quantity 
specials, shop often for 
your seasonable needs 
from this book. You’ll 
find now, as ever — It 
PAYS TO SHOP_ AT 
EATON’S. 


Ike3ook -of t he Seaumf 


EATON’S 


MAIL ORDER 
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Desselt 


The lorte is a new dessert to serve in a new way at a dessert party 


T HE next time you 
plan to have 
friends in for the 
afternoon ask them for 
a dessert party. It is a 
new idea, enjoyed by 
all who have tried it. 
Warn them not to eat 
dessert for lunch, ask 
them to come early 
and serve them your 
own special dessert. 

The torte, similar to 
a richly flavored, well- 
topped cake, is a new 
idea in desserts. It is 
quite simple to make 
and filling enough that 
the only extra you need 
serve is tea, coffee or, 
perhaps, iced lemonade. 



Mallow-walnut torte is a delightful dessert just right 
for any occasion. 


Serve squares of torte on your pret¬ 
tiest tea plates. Provide dessert forks 
and serviettes. It is a simple but de¬ 
lightful way of entertaining friends. 

Mallow-Walnut Torte 

1 c. walnuts IVz tsp. plain 

3 eggs gelatin 

% c. sugar 1 egg 

1 c. fine dry 1 square 

bread crumbs chocolate 

1 tsp. baking Vi c. sugar 

powder 6 marshmallows 

Vi tsp. salt Vi c. whipping 

l fz tsp. cinnamon cream 

1 c. milk Vz c. walnuts 


Vi c. sugar, diluted in remaining % c. 
milk. Bring to boil, stirring constantly. 
Cook over hot water 15 minutes. Beat 
eggs; add a little of hot mixture to beaten 
eggs; return to double boiler. Cook 3 
minutes. Blend in 1 T. butter; cool; cov¬ 
ered. Add vanilla. 

To assemble place half prepared 
crumbs in straight-sided pan; cover with 
half filling. (Layer should be %-inch 
thick.) Cover with 2 sliced bananas. Add 
remainder of filling. Top with remaining 
crumbs. Pat down. Chill thoroughly. Cut 
in squares. Serves 6 to 8. Serve with a 
tablespoon of whipped cream on each 
serving. 


Chop walnuts fine. Beat eggs until 
fight and lemon-colored; beat in sugar a 
little at a time. Combine crumbs, wal¬ 
nuts, baking powder, salt and cinnamon; 
fold into egg mixture. Turn into greased 
8-inch pan. Bake in moderate oven, 325° 
F., 40 to 45 minutes. Cool in pan. 

Soften gelatin in Vi c. milk. Beat egg 
yolk lightly. Combine remaining milk, egg 
yolk, chocolate which has been finely 
cut, sugar and salt. Stir over hot water 
until slightly thickened. Blend in soft¬ 
ened gelatin; stir until dissolved. Cool 
until mixture thickens. Fold in marsh¬ 
mallows, cut in eighths, stiffly beaten egg 
white, whipped cream and walnuts. 
Spoon over cooled torte and chill until 
firm. Cut in squares to serve. Serves 9. 

Chocolate Chip Torte 

2 eggs Vz c. chocolate 

5 T. sugar chips 

% c. milk 2 c. graham 

Vi tsp. salt cracker crumbs 

Vz tsp. vanilla Vi c. sugar 

1 T. gelatin Vi c. melted butter 

Vi c. cold water 


Orange Ice-Box Cake 

1 c. water 1 c. whipping 

l fz c. sugar creani 

1 T. gelatin Vi lb. marshmal- 

1 T. lemon juice lows 

Vz c. orange juice 1 c. chopped nuts 

Pulp of 1 orange 1 sponge cake 

Boil water and sugar for 20 minutes; 
soak gelatin in cold water to cover for 
5 minutes; add to boiling syrup with 
lemon juice. Remove juice from orange; 
shred pulp. Add pulp and juice to syrup 
mixture. Chill until commences to 
thicken. Beat until light. Whip cream 
and quarter marshmallows; add to whip¬ 
ped mixture. Beat thoroughly to combine. 

Bake sponge cake in loaf cake pan. 
When cold cut in thin slices. Use slices 
to fine mold or bowl. Add filling—first a 
layer of orange mixture then a layer of 
crumbled sponge cake; continue until 
mold is full. Chill thoroughly. Before 
serving turn out of mold, cover with a 
half-inch layer of sweetened and flavored 
whipped cream. Garnish with orange 
slices. 


Add Vi c. sugar and melted butter to 
graham cracker crumbs. Blend well. Place 
half in square 8-inch cake pan. Chill. 
Separate and beat egg yolks, add 2 T. 
sugar, milk and salt. Cook in double 
boiler until thick, stirring constantly. 
Add vanilla and gelatin which has been 
softened in cold water. Chill until par¬ 
tially set. Fold in egg whites which have 
been beaten until stiff with 3 T. sugar. 
Fold in chocolate bits. Pour into cooled 
cracker crust. Sprinkle remaining crumbs 
over and return to refrigerator. Serve 
chilled, garnished with whipped cream. 

Graham Cracker Torte 

2 c. graham Vz tsp. salt 

cracker crumbs 2 eggs 

Vz c. sugar IVz tsp. vanilla 

Vi c. melted butter 1 T. butter 

2% c. milk 2 bananas 

2% T. cornstarch 

Crumble cracker crumbs well. Add Vi 
c. sugar and melted butter. Blend well. 
Scald 2 c. milk. Add cornstarch, salt and 


Variations: Fill cake-lined mold with 
layers of ice cream and cake crumbs; top 
with whipped cream. Or use as filling 
your favorite fluffy gelatin dessert topped 
with whipped cream and garnished. 

Raspberry Mold 

1 qt. canned or 6 1-inch slices 
stewed rasp- bread 

berries 

Cook raspberries (black currants, red 
currants or a mixture of berries) or heat 
canned fruit well. Butter IVz to 2-quart 
mold, mixing bowl or other round bowl. 
Line with slices of bread about 1 inch 
thick from which crusts have been re¬ 
moved. Be careful to have a complete 
layer of bread. Fill with hot fruit. Cover 
with slices of bread. Place small plate 
over and add a weight. Have sufficient 
juice to soak bread well. Excess will rise 
over plate and can be drained off. Refrig¬ 
erate for 24 hours. Unmold. Cover with 
a layer of sweetened and flavored whip¬ 
ped cream. Slice for serving. 


Rich 0 l<i- Fashio n ecJ 



Bake It with MAGIC a. 11 cl serve it with pride ! 



B etter close the kitchen window when you open 
the oven door! This scrumptious Magic-made 
Shortcake is so delicate and feather-light it 
longs to take wings! Yet it holds its shape 
nobly as you drool on the crushed strawberries 
and pile high the snowy whipped cream. 

Heavenly days , what a feast! 

Yes, Madam, for baking that’s really festive, 
there’s no substitute for the good old Magic way! 
Four generations of Canadian women have 
proved that Magic Baking Powder makes the very 
best of your recipe, of your chosen ingredients. 
Keep Magic on hand for all your baking . . . 
cakes, cookies, cup cakes and biscuits. 


per average baking 


P INDIVIDUAL STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKES 

2 cups sifted pastry flour Vi crip chilled shortening 

or \ 3 /i cups sifted all-purpose flour 1 egg , well beaten 

3V 2 tsps. Magic Baking Powder Milk 
,, . Soft butter or margarine 

/2 P- sa Sweetened sliced strawberries 

Pinch of grated nutmeg Lightly-sweetened whipped cream, 

3 tbsps. fine granulated sugar 6 whole strawberries 

Grease a cookie sheet. Preheat oven to 400° (hot). Mix and sift twice, then 
sift into a bowl, the flour, Magic Baking Powder, salt, nutmeg and sugar. 
Cut in the shortening finely. Combine the well-beaten egg and Vi cup 
milk. Make a well in the flour mixture and add liquids; mix lightly with a 
fork, adding a little more milk, if necessary, to make a soft dough that is a 
little stiffer than a plain biscuit dough. Knead for 10 seconds on lightly- 
floured baking board and pat or roll out to %-inch thickness; shape with , 
floured 2% -inch round cookie cutter. Arrange, well apart, on prepared 
cookie sheet; brush with milk. Bake in preheated oven 14 to 16 minutes. 
Split hot shortcakes and spread with butter or margarine; arrange bottom | 
halves on individual serving plates and pile with sweetened sliced straw- 1 
berries; cover with top halves of shortcakes. Top each shortcake with a 
spoonful of whipped cream—or with more fruit and cream—and add a 
whole berry. Yield—6 shortcakes. 
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You can make delicious 

JAMS and JELLIES 


in just 15 minutes.... 



CERTO gives sure results 
...every time! 

It takes only 15 minutes from the time your fruit is pre¬ 
pared to make a whole batch of jam or jelly with Certo. 

For Certo is fruit pectin ... the natural jellying substance 
extracted from fruit . . . concentrated to an exact con¬ 
sistency for sure results in jam and jelly making. 

Now’s the time, as the lovely fresh fruits come in, 
to start making several delicious kinds. It’s so quick and 
easy with Certo because: 


J With Certo you boil for just one minute. No long, tedious 
boiling and stirring over a hot stove. 

2 You get up to 50% more glasses from the same amount of 
fruit. Your precious juice does not go off in steam as it does 
in long boiling. 


You use fully ripe fruit instead of the under-ripe fruit called 
for in “long boiling” recipes. This lovely fresh taste and 
color of fruit at its very best stay right in your jam or jelly. 


4 


Results will be sure every time if you follow Certo’s kitchen- 
tested recipes. 



CERTO 


Take your pick 
LIQUID or 
CRYSTALS 


E-42S 



FRUIT PECTIN 


FREE 

RECIPE BOOKLET 
with every bottle 
and in 

every package 

A Product of General Foods 


s 
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Cool-looking colorful designs make interesting 
accessories for home or bazaar 



Design No. C-4032 

There is a touch of summer in this 
gaily colored crocheted flower basket. 
The design is quick and easy to 
crochet; the basket is stiffened with 
starch or sugar and it is just the right 


size for a small table or chest of 
drawers. You will need 1 large ball 
of size 30 crochet cotton in whatever 
color you choose, No. 10 or 11 steel 
crochet hook and 1 yard matching rib¬ 
bon. Design No. C-4032. Price 10 
cents. 


Design No. C-S-405 

Simply made in double crochet 
these place mats of skipper blue or 
white with clematis flowers em¬ 
broidered on are just right for summer 
dining. They add color and gaiety to 
kitchen, dining room or an outside 
table. They launder easily and they 
will wear for many seasons. The place 
mat measures 11 by 17 1/2 inches and 
there are matching glass jackets in¬ 
cluded in the instructions. You will 
need 2 balls skipper blue or white 
cronita cotton for each and trim of 
alternating color; embroidery cotton 
and a No. 7 steel crochet hook. 
Clematis place mat is Design No. 
C-S-405. Price 10 cents. 



Design No. FV-376 

Hot place mats—or 
doilies if you prefer— 
feature the ever-popu- 
lar rose motif. The 
flower design, done in 
shades of pink and 
raised from the rest of 
the mat, is set off by 
rows of green and 
white crochet. Included 
in this pattern are a 
round hot plate mat, a 
platter mat, pot holder 
and cover for a circular 
wire napkin holder. 
You will need a No. 7 
hook; size 5 pearl cot¬ 
ton, 7 white, 2 green 
and 2 shaded pinks or 
cronita cotton, 3 white 
and 2 each green and 
shaded (pinks. Rose set 
is Design No. FV-376. 
Price 10 cents. 



Address your orders to The Country Guide Needlework Department, 290 
Vaughan Street, Winnipeg 2, Manitoba. 
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Choice in Freezers 

Continued from page 57 

maintain a temperature of zero de¬ 
grees Fahrenheit even under hot and 
humid conditions. If the temperature 
of the box is raised to five degrees 
even for some time the quality of the 
food will not suffer. Above this tem¬ 
perature the length of safe storage de¬ 
creases by as much as one-third. 

When food to be quick frozen is 
put into the freezer the temperature 
will rise. At no time add such a 
large load that the interior tempera¬ 
ture rises above 15 degrees or that 
will take more than 24 hours to 
freeze. The best of the large freezers 
can freeze up to 75 pounds in 24 
hours; most can handle 50 pounds. 
Small freezers can freeze only 25 
pounds or less. For freezers of small 
freezing capacity or if the maximum 
amount of food is to be frozen at 
one time the controls should be set 
at the coldest position a day in 
advance. 

T HE ability of a freezer depends not 
only on its freezing capacity but 
also on the shape of the parcels to 
be frozen, die area of contact of each 
parcel with the cooling surface and 
the amount of food already in the 
freezer. The freezer compartments, 
found close to the top of some chests, 
unless they have special freezing 
coils, do not freeze food as quickly 
as the parcels in contact with the 
cooling surfaces in the sides or bot¬ 
tom of the box. An air space of two 
or three inches should be left between 


the food to be frozen and the stored 
food if the entire contents are not to 
be unduly warmed by the new addi¬ 
tions. 

The construction of the box, the 
amount and kind of insulation and 
the tightness of the lid are important. 
Insulation should be at least three 
inches thick and of a type that will 
stay in position within the walls 
rather than settle to the bottom. The 
door or lid must have the same insula¬ 
tion and a rubber gasket fitted on the 
outer edge will make for closer fit. 
To test for tightness of the door insert 
sheets of paper between the wall and 
the door. They should be difficult to 
withdraw. 

Cost of operation is a factor every 
would-be freezer owner needs to take 
into consideration. Cost is less per 
cubic foot of space for the larger 
models, although the total cost is con¬ 
siderably more for the largest than the 
smallest of freezers. 

For freezers of the same size 
operating costs will vary depending 
on the cost of electricity in your 
locality; the temperature of the room 
where the freezer is situated; the 
construction of the box; the presence 
of excess frost on the inside walls and 
how often and how long the door is 
opened. 

To make the best use of a freezer 
it must be constantly in use. In of near 
the kitchen is, perhaps, the best loca¬ 
tion. Keep it well away from the 
kitchen stove or a sunny area and try 
to avoid a hot or humid atmosphere. 
A porch or garage location means go¬ 
ing out-of-doors each time a parcel 
is needed. The basement, a good loca¬ 


tion for economy of operation, means 
trpdging up and down stairs with 
heavy parcels. A cellar may be too 
damp for the mechanism of a freezer; 
if it must be located there cover the 
metal parts on the underside with 
aluminum paint and keep the exterior 
well waxed. 

Many freezers have an interior light 
that comes on when the box is 
opened. The controls on most are ad¬ 
justable; some are closely calibrated 
and easily adjusted, to the exact de¬ 
sired temperature. A thermometer that 
records the temperature of the interior 
may be built into the freezer or it 
may be hung within. Many freezers 
have built-in locks or holes for pad¬ 
locks. 

S INCE a freezer usually contains a 
costly load of food an alarm system 
for mechanical or power failure is 
worth while. A loud buzzer, a bell 
that rings and warning lights, each 
set for a maximum of 15 degrees are 
the devices most often used. If the 
freezer is in the kitchen the light 
may be suitable but if it is located 
away from the living area a sound 
device is preferable., There is some 
question as to the need of a signal 
when a freezer is opened daily. If your 
freezer has no alarm system and you 
feel you need one, inquire from your 
dealer about an alarm that can be 
installed. 

If there is a power failure or freezer 
breakdown do not open the door. In¬ 
stead cover the freezer with blankets 
or many layers of paper. The contents 
should then remain at below-freezing 
temperatures for several days. 
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Like refrigerators, freezers need 
occasional defrosting. When the frost 
becomes one-quarter inch to one-half 
inch thick it should be scraped off the 
walls with a plastic scraper. After 
this point the costs of operation will 
mount although temperatures will 
continue constant for .some time. 
Some manufacturers advise a complete 
defrosting once each year. To keep 
the foods frozen while defrosting pack 
them in a box, add dry ice, if avail¬ 
able, and cover the box with many 
layers of newspapers or blankets. 
They will stay frozen for some time. 

To cut down on the amount of rum¬ 
maging necessary to find something 
in the large freezer the homemaker 
is advised to keep an inventory and 
check each parcel in and out. A recipe 
file box with fifing cards is perhaps 
the most compact and most easily 
used. A large file envelope of cards 
may also serve the purpose. Each card 
should have noted on it the amount 
of the specific food in the freezer, the 
date before which it must be used 
and the size of the packages. 

Some experienced homemakers will 
find that if each kind of food is kept 
in a different section of the freezer 
and used fairly quickly she can get 
along without an inventory. 

Always keep a box of fuses on hand 
so that when one blows, you don’t 
have to be in the dark until someone 
finds another. Sometimes these “black¬ 
outs” occur after stores are closed. If 
you have several fuses on hand that 
doesn’t matter. Keep them in a con¬ 
venient place so that you can put your 
hands on them with fitde trouble and 
without fight. 



1. CHEESE LOAF 

Shape half a batch of dough into a loaf and 
fit into a greased bread pan about 4^ by 
8% inches. Grease top. Cover and let rise 
until doubled in bulk. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven, 375°, about 40 minutes—cover 
loaf with brown paper during latter part of 
baking to avoid crust becoming too brown. 

2. MARMALADE BRAID 

Roll out a quarter of a batch of dough into 
an 8-inch square on a lightly-floured board; 
loosen dough. Spread with % cup marma¬ 
lade and sprinkle with cup chopped 
nutmeats. Roll up jelly-roll fashion; seal 
edge and ends. Roll out into an oblong 9 
inches long and 3 inches wide; loosen dough. 


J C^o-^MinaOTmU- 

h One Basic 
Dough! 


NEEDS NO 
BEFRIGERATIOH! 


Clever one-overt tricks 
with FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST! 

One dough—one oven—three kinds of 
flavor-thrilled baking! It’s easy to be a 
whiz when you start with Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast. Risings so sure, so fast 
—results so light and appetizing! If you 
bake at home , be sure you have plenty of 
Fleischmann’s on hand. 


Cut oblong into 3 lengthwise strips to 
within an inch of one end. Braid strips, seal 
the ends and tuck them under braid. Place 
on greased cookie^ sheet. Grease top. Cover 
and let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in a 
mo.derately hot oven, 375 about 20 
minutes. 


3. CHEESE BREAD STICKS 

Cut a quarter of a batch of dough into 12 
equal-sized pieces and roll, one at a time, into 
slim strips about 7 inches long. Brush strips 
with water and roll lightly in cornmeal. 
Place, well apart, on greased cookie sheet. 
Cover and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven, 375°, about 
10 minutes. 


Scald 

VA cups milk 

3 tablespoons granulated sugar 

2 teaspoons salt 

3 tablespoons shortening 

Remove from heat and cool to lukewarm. 

In the meantime, measure into a large bowl 
Vl cup lukewarm water 
1 teaspoon granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. Sprinkle with 
contents of 

1 envelope Fleischmann's Active 
Dry Yeast 

Let stand 10 minutes; THEN stir well. 

Stir in lukewarm milk mixture. 


Stir in 

2V2 cups once-sifted bread 
and beat until smooth and elastic ; stir in 
IV 2 cups lightly-packed shredded old 
cheese 
Work in 

2V2 cups more (about) once-sifted 
bread flour 

Turn out on lightly-floured board and knead 
dough lightly until smooth and elastic. Place 
in a greased bowl and grease top of dough. 
Cover and set dough in warm place, free from 
draught, and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Turn out dough on lightly-floured board and 
knead lightly until smooth. Divide into portions 
and finish as follows: 
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from insects 
from weeds 
from blight 

W itH HUDSON sprayers and dusters 



Apply the right insecticide, weedicide or fungicide correctly 
with the recommended Hudson Sprayer or Duster, and you 
can be sure you’ve done your best to control pests that 
attack your crops, livestock, fruit trees, gardens. Be sure 
you buy Hudson, always the best buy in spraying and 
dusting equipment. 



BETEY® Power Take off Sprayer. Longest lasting because 
positive piston pump has no gears to wear, no rubber to age. 
Up to 250 lb. pressure and 4 g.p.m. output. No drop-off during 
long useful life. Fits any tractor. With boom, or pump only. 



PEERLESS* Power Sprayers. Useful all year! Sprays any 
solution at high or low pressures. Positive piston pump, 
mechanical agitation. 30, 50, 100 or 150 gallons, on skids or 
wheels- 250, 400 or 700 pounds pressure. Use gun or multi¬ 
nozzle boom. 



SIMPLEX® Compression Sprayers. Exclusive Inner-Seal* 
means: the higher the pressure, the tighter the seal. Easy to 
fill and use. Nu-Action* pump saves work. Rotatable control 
valve, long hose, Roto-Spray* nozzle for fine fog to stream. 



2-SPRAY® Hand Sprayers, for barn oc, house. A flick of 
nozzle pin gives light or heavy spray. 3-qf. Capital® shown, 
holds a head of pressure, saves work. Other 2-Spray spray¬ 
ers in all stainless steel or with glass or metal containers. 



HYDRA-GUN* Sprayer for 
fine or coarse spray, continu¬ 
ous high pressure, shoots 25 
ft. V4-gal. glass jar container. 


TROMBONE® Sprayers 
discharge stream or fog at 
continuous high pressure. 
Pump from any container. 


PORTA-SPRAYERS* Power 
Sprayer pressure at hand sprayer 
cost. Pressures to 250 lb. For any 
sprayable material. 




BAK-PAK* Sprayers com¬ 
fortably spray all solutions at 
continuous high pressure with 
slow, easy strokes! 


SIGN OP THE REST BUY 



S OUR 50 ,h YEAR 

L. j 



Nebu-LIzor* Flame 

4-Jet Sprayer Sprayer 



Rival* 

Lektrik-Spray® 



Hudson Sprayers and Dusters are available wherever hardware, 
farm equipment and gardening supplies are sold. 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

^trademark 589 East Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


For BABY’S 

\Q>MMT UPSffi 


Give Baby's Own Tablets . . . 
sweet, mild little tablets, in 
use over 50 years to give 
prompt relief from minor di¬ 
gestive upsets, gas, con¬ 
stipation and fretfulness 
resulting from irregularity 
at teething time. Easy to 
take. Taste good. No 
"sleepy’* stuff ... no dull¬ 
ing effect. Get a package 
today at your druggist. 




EXCHANGE 


Your Discarded Rags tor 
Useful Household Necessities! 

Carpets - Towels - Shirts 
Blankets - Bedspreads 
Sheeting - Mattresses, etc. 


FREE WATCH OFFER! 


Write for information today to 
Dept. "C" 

ADANAG HOUSEHOLD SUPPLY 

1235 Sargent Ave. Winnipeg 3 



mmonia 




In liquid or powder form this ready aid can 
be used for many household tasks 


by D. ENGLAND 


A S a cleansing agent, household 
ammonia is one of the labor 
savers in the house. It can be 
used in numerous ways—where wash¬ 
ing soda is too strong, where soap can¬ 
not be used, or to add to the action of 
soap in cleaning and polishing. Home¬ 
makers find it easy on the hands. 

Household ammonia, often referred 
to as liquid ammonia or, just, am¬ 
monia, is available in the soaps and 
cleansers section of the general or 
grocery store. Sal volatile or sal am¬ 
monia, a powdered ammonia product, 
can be safely used in place of house¬ 
hold ammonia when dissolved in 
water. For a solution of the same 
strength add one ounce of sal am¬ 
monia to a pint of water. 

If, for some reason such as dry or 
sensitive skin, you don’t wish to use 
soap in washing face and hands or for 
a bath, a small amount of household 
ammonia can be added to the water 
with safety. Cloudy ammonia, made 
by mixing eight grains of yellow soap, 
about 20 drops of lavender water (pur¬ 
chased from a druggist) and one pint 
of household ammonia, may be best 
for this purpose. It cleans well and is 
refreshing. 

At spring-cleaning time ammonia 
can often take the place or add to the 
efficiency of soap and scrubbing 
brush. A tablespoon of household am¬ 
monia added to the water used for 
washing the linoleum makes it clear 
and shining bright with little effort. 
Ammonia in solution cleans wood¬ 
work, it whitens wooden table tops 
and other unfinished wooden surfaces. 
Wicker chairs and baskets will look 
fresh and new if they are brushed well 
with water that has been softened 
with ammonia. 

For windows that are very dirty a 
preliminary washing with a quarter 
cup of ammonia dissolved in warm 
water will make the cleaning and 
polishing much easier. Ammonia and 
water is excellent, too, for china, glass 
and silverware. Use hot sudsy water, 
add a small amount of ammonia; 
wash, rinse well and dry. Polish the 
silver with a dry, soft cloth and finish 
with a piece of chamois. The results 
will be gratifying. 

Shabby gilt picture frames will 
brighten remarkably under the in¬ 
fluence of a solution of household am¬ 
monia and to restore the lustre to a 
diamond rub a few drops of ammonia 
on the under side until it is sparkling 
bright. 

When paint marks dry and become 
hard to remove from glass, cloth, 
wood or other surface, rub the spot 
with a mixture of equal amounts of 
ammonia and turpentine. The paint 
comes off in short order. 

Brushes and combs, hard to clean 
because of an accumulation of hair 
oil, are more easily cleaned if they 
are first soaked in water to which a 
tablespoon of ammonia has been 
added. 

Although the cleaning of large rugs 
is a job for experts, small rugs may be 


shampooed with soap and ammonia. 
Add a small amount of ammonia to 
soap jelly. Whip with an egg beater 
until a very stiff suds is formed. Work 
the suds into the rug with a brush, 
covering approximately a two-foot 
square at a time. Remove the dirt and 
used suds with a dampened sponge or 
soft cloth, going over it until the last 
trace of suds is removed. Repeat until 
the entire rug is cleaned. 

Grease and animal stains can be re¬ 
moved from a rug by the application 
of ammonia solution. For the animal 
stains sponge the spot first with a salt 
solution made by adding one-quarter 
cup salt to a pint of water. Do not 
dampen the rug excessively but 
sponge lightly several times. Make a 
weak solution of ammonia by adding 
one-quarter to one-third cup of house¬ 
hold ammonia to a quart of water. 
Sponge the stained area well. Allow 
to dry, then repeat if necessary. 

Grease stains on woolen material 
may be removed by sponging with a 
weak ammonia solution. Ammonia 
solution may be used with safety on 
other delicate fabrics where it will 
restore the color lost in fruit stains, 
animal and grease stains. Sponge 
lightly, feathering the edges so that 
a ring will not form. 


f{anc)\j anc) Zlsej^ul 

by LOUISE PRICE BELL 

LWAYS have a good household 
wax on hand and with it keep 
wooden, linoleum and other surfaces 
well protected from water and other 
stains. Waxed pieces repel many ugly 
marks and make furniture and floors 
lo«k “well gioomed.” Even when 
soiled by the youngsters’ jam-covered 
fingers, waxed surfaces can be washed 
off with water and still look smooth 
and sleek. 

* * * 

Save a lot of dish-washing by using 
glass cookware. Foods cooked in this 
can be taken to the table in the same 
attractive containers. Besides the dish¬ 
washing saving, there is the advantage 
that the foods will keep hot longer. 

* * * 

Keep garden tools in repair and free 
from rust. If you buy them with un¬ 
painted handles, give the tops of 
handles a swab of some bright color, 
so that when loaned the borrowers 
will know whose tools they are. It is 
a good idea to keep a bottle of rust- 
remover on hand so that if tools are 
accidentally left outside, the rust that 
forms can be removed at once. 

* * * 

To avoid home accidents—and the 
National Safety Council claims most 
accidents occur in the home—be sure 
that you have a strong, sturdy step- 
ladder stool in your kitchen. And use 
it instead of wobbly chairs when you 
want to reach high shelves. Such a 
purchase serves as both stool and step- 
ladder so it is a practical, economical 
one. 
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No. 1188—Ship-shape and ready for action is this one-piece playsuit 
with sailor collar, patch pockets and pedal-pusher pants. Note, too, 
zipper front closing, elasticized waist and set-in sleeves. Not shown is a 
two-piece version with bare midriff. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. Size 
4 requires 1% yards 35-inch material. Price 35 cents. 

No. 1150—Boxer shorts and over-shirt are ready for plenty of action. 
The short sleeves are set in, the front has a one-button closing. The 
shorts have an elasticized waist and one hip pocket. Make a suit of easy- 
to-care-for terry cloth edged with plaid, others of brightly colored 


No. 1184—Pretty enough for Sundays, so easy to make it could be a 
play dress is this sundress with its cover-up bolero jacket. The empire top 
has a V neck front and back. Skirt has princess lines. Short jacket is 
bound to match dress. Sizes 7, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires 
2% yards for dress; % yard for jacket, 35-inch material. Price 35 cents. 

No. 1185—There is freedom for play in this inner-outer pullover shirt 
and well-pocketed shorts. Three-quarter sleeves are rolled and buttoned 
up. The collar is convertible. Pattern includes full-circle skirt and square¬ 
necked sun top. Sizes 7, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires 314 yards 
36-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 1170 (not shown)—For mother, play-clothes wardrobe just like 
daughter’s No. 1185. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 18 years. Size 14 
shirt and shorts requires 4 yards 36-inch material. Price 50 cents. 

No. 1186—A piped collar fitted onto the square neckline of this 
princess-line sundress makes it dressy enough for best. Omit the collar 
and bind the square neck and armholes for a playtime style. Make still 
another this fall for a pretty school jumper. Matching doll clothes in¬ 
cluded in pattern for dolls 14 to 21 inches high. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 
6 years. Size 4 requires 2 yards 36-inch material. Price 35 cents. 

No. 1187—A button-front dress takes but a short while to make; cuts 
down on ironing time; is easy to put on and take off. Tiny scalloped 
sleeves, collar and buttons contrast. Pattern includes bare-top sundress 
with three-tier skirt. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 1% 
yards 36-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 1145—Fashion right with its lowered waistline, this pattern 
fashions a sundress for now, a jumper for starting school this fall. A 
square neck, fitted bodice and gathered skirt are featured. Dress with 
sleeves also shown in pattern. Sizes 7, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 
requires 2 7 /s yards 36-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


Patterns are printed; instructions in English and French. 

State size and number for each pattern ordered. 

Note price, to be included with order. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Order Simplicity Patterns from The Country Guide Pattern Service, 
Winnipeg 2, or direct from your local dealer. 
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SIMPLY REMOVE CAP FOR HAND OR MACHINE MILKING 


Comes in Antiseptic Solution 

A.V.P. L I M.I TED. DISTRIBUTORS 
KINGSTON WINNIPEG 




Glandular 
Inflammation? 
Night Rising? 
Lost Vitality? 


If you suffer any of these symptoms, 
write for FREE‘BOOKLET that tells 
of our mild, NON-SURGICAL treat¬ 
ment. Write today to Dept. M-22 

920 Oak St. Kansas City 6, Mo. 


FILM8 DEVELOPED 

DATED DOUBLE SIZE PRINTS 

In Plastic Bound Albums 


8-Expoaurs Roll Album -...— 40c 

12-Exposurs Roll Album ..60c 

Doubis Sis* Rspiints. each Sc 

Rolls Regular Siss SSc; Reprints, sach Sc 

FRKM FIVES!! FREE!! 

6 VREDE CAMERAS 


COMPLETE WITH FLASH UNITS 

For the Best 6 Pictures Selected Each 
Month. YOU may be a lucky winner! 

FREE PREMIUM OOUPON 

with every order 
Fast. Reliable Mail Service 

GLOBE PHOTO SERVICE 

Bob 30S. Th* Country Guido. Winnipeg 2* Mon. 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 



‘T^.ick&n.cUm 

GRAIN-SAVING 

REEL 

ATTACHMENT 


3-ply rubber belting, steel 
slats. Upper drive roller of 
spiral lagged belting on steel 
core. MORE EVEN FEEOING! 


Stops sickle run- 
over in leaning 
crops and permits 
safe operation close to ground. 

A money moker in all small 
grains and milo-saves foll- 
oway heads. Easily installed- 
quickly adjusted; and you 
SAVE by converting your pre¬ 
sent reel! Economically priced. 


RUBBER 
FEEDER RAKE 



Outlasts sev¬ 
eral steel 
raddles and 
increases 
beoring life! 
Eliminates chain 
breakage hazard. 
Install yours now. 


RICHARDSON MFG. CO., Cowker City, Kons 


Please tend literature with complete description ol: 

C>Gr. Sav. Reel Att'm't. () Rubber Feed'r R'lte 
!)Chall Raiser lotM-H [', Kontac Sled BYngs 
(Ssta-Kleeo straw w'k’r coy'r I) Hvy. Duty 
Weather-Proof Canvases 0 Rubber M'atiog 
(or M-H Shoe end Grain Pan. 


Benson Speaks 
To Kansans 

Continued from page 9 

of work in the Department the new 
test was believed to be able to meas¬ 
ure the quantity and quality of pro¬ 
tein in wheat in 15 minutes or less. 

“Important as these programs are,” 
said Mr. Benson, “let us never lose 
sight of the fact that farmers them¬ 
selves through their individual efforts 
can make equally valuable contribu¬ 
tions to a solution of our most pressing 
wheat problems. . . All of the gov¬ 
ernment’s efforts—the loan program, 
expanded storage facilities, export 
subsidies and increased emphasis 
upon quality factors—will be largely 
nullified, unless farmers assume one 
great responsibility which is properly 
theirs. The government can’t grow 
improved varieties of wheat. The job 
can be done only on the farms of 
America.” 

“. . Kansas is devoting far too 
much acreage to weak and medium 
gluten varieties.” 

R. BENSON said that the CCC 
had acquired 41 per cent of the 
1,169,000.000-bushel crop of 1953. 
This included 57 per cent of the 
white wheat produced in the North¬ 
west (Pacific), 49 per cent of the hard 
red winter wheat grown in Kansas and 
eight neighboring states, 34 per cent 
of the hard red spring wheat from 
the Northern Plains states, and 33 per 
cent of the soft red winter wheat 
grown in the Mid-west. Hard red win¬ 
ter wheat accounted for about 43 per 
cent of all the wheat acquired by the 
government during the 1953-54 year. 

Meanwhile, he said, the percent¬ 
ages of the different types of wheat 
going into domestic food consumption 
were: hard red winter, 39 per cent; 
soft red winter, 50 per cent; hard red 
spring, 64 per cent; durum, 80 per 
cent. The hard red winter wheat 
grown in Kansas and adjoining states 
was used for food in the U.S. to a 
far less extent than some other classes 
of wheat. 

Here, the Secretary referred to 
proposals for a two-price or multiple- 
price program for wheat in the United 
States. Such plans, he pointed out, 
have been introduced during the 
present session of Congress. 

In simple terms, the plan is that the 
farmer would receive probably 100 
per cent of parity for the 500 million 
bushels of wheat used for food inside 
the United States, and the remainder 
of his crop would be supported at a 
much lower rate, or seek its own price 
level in export markets, or the large 
livestock feed outlets inside the United 
States. Should the producer of the 
poor wheat be supported at 100 per 
cent of parity as well as the producer 
of high quality wheat or the Dakota 
farmer who produced top quality hard 
spring wheat for the commercial 
trade? If so, the two-price or mul¬ 
tiple-price plan would, he said, “fall 
far short of its announced objective 
of fair compensation to the farmer for 
the portion of his wheat production 
which moves into domestic food use. 
Instead, it would perpetuate the in¬ 
justices of the old, rigid price plan, 
which treated all wheat as virtually the 
same for the loan purposes. This con¬ 
cept unquestionably was a major con¬ 


tributing factor to the shift toward 
high-yielding, low-quality wheats and 
the resultant surpluses which hang as 
an albatross about the necks of Ameri¬ 
can wheat farmers everywhere.” 

(Repeatedly during his remarks 
Secretary Benson referred to farmers 
who, instead of producing for the 
market, produced primarily for a gov¬ 
ernment loan.) 

He referred also to current efforts in 
Congress to restore price supports at 
90 per cent of parity for the basic 
commodities. He struck hard at high, 
fixed price supports. “It ought to be 
clear by now,” he said, “that the very 
program of rigid supports which con¬ 
tributed so greatly to our present 
problem will never solve them. The 
entire drop in farm prices and total 
farm income since the Korean War 
peak of February, 1951, came about 
while we had supports at 90 per cent 
of parity. Flexible price supports do 
not even become effective until 1955 
crops move to market.” 

R. BENSON related in some de¬ 
tail the history of the 90 per cent 
price supports in the United States. 
He pointed out that they were always 
supposed to be temporary, and that 
before World War II flexible price 
supports existed for the basic com¬ 
modities—including wheat. The plat¬ 
forms of both major parties in 1948 
also endorsed a return to flexible price 
supports, as did the then president of 
the United States and his secretary of 
agriculture. The Agricultural Acts of 
•1948 and 1949 embodied this prin¬ 
ciple, but the outbreak of the Korean 
War postponed the effective date for 
flexible price supports. “Essentially,” 
said Mr. Benson, “the Agricultural Act 
of 1954 cleared the way for the act of 
1949 to become effective as sched¬ 
uled, but limited the range of flexi¬ 
bility between 82(4 and 90 per cent 
of parity for 1955, with the full flexi¬ 
bility of the law (75 to 90 per cent of 
parity) to apply in subsequent years. 

“Experience clearly demonstrates 
that rigid price supports are self- 
defeating,” he said. “They freeze 
agricultural production in unbalanced 
and uneconomic products. They dis¬ 
courage efficient utilization of farm 
resources, and finally, when the sur¬ 
pluses which inevitably follow rigid 
supports make it necessary to apply 
controls, the farmer who has been 
growing quality products for the mar¬ 
ket, finds himself in the same produc¬ 
tion strait jacket as a man who has 
been using the government loan pro¬ 
gram for a dumping ground. The long¬ 
term interests of agriculture demand 
a safer, surer and more workable ap¬ 
proach to our problem.” 

After referring to the fact that the 
Commodity Credit Qorporation had 
acquired a total of 847 million bushels 
of storage capacity, and increases in 
its borrowing authority up to $10 bil¬ 
lion, the Secretary referred to public 
law 480 (the Agricultural Trade De¬ 
velopment and Assistance Act of 
1954). Under this Act agreements 
have been signed with 11 nations for 
the sale of $226 million worth of sur¬ 
plus farm commodities in exchange 
for foreign currencies. Of this amount 
nearly one-third represents wheat. 
Such sales, according to the law, must 
be in addition to the usual marketings 
of the U.S. In addition, the President 
may use surplus agricultural commodi¬ 
ties to meet famine and urgent relief 




needs in other areas of the world. 
Likewise, surplus commodities may 
be bartered for other products, and 
45 million bushels of wheat have been 
traded for metals and other strategic 
materials. Finally, the Foreign Opera¬ 
tions Administration must use not less 
than $350 milion for the purchase of 
surplus agricultural commodities for 
its purposes. 

T HE Secretary concluded his re¬ 
marks by calling attention to the 
need for better balanced production. 
“We need,” he said, “to encourage in¬ 
creased research and education. We 
need more marketing efficiency. We 
need to find new markets and expand 
existing ones. We must be competi¬ 
tive.” He went on to suggest the need 
for alternative and profitable crops in 
such states as Kansas. He pointed out 
that the U.S. Department of Agricul¬ 
ture has more than $700,000 available 
for wheat research alone during the 
present fiscal year, and a similar 
amount for next year. As recently as 
1947 the money available for wheat 
research was only $272,000. Most of 
the great gains of agriculture had 
come from research, education and 
market development. They offer, he 
believed, the surest approach to many 
U.S. farm problems. 

“My own experience in Washing¬ 
ton,” he said, “has only strengthened 
my conviction that farmers through 
their individual and co-operative ef¬ 
forts can do more for themselves than 
the government could ever do for 
them. Moreover, I believe farmers are 
too realistic and too self-reliant ever 
to barter away the freedom to make 
their own decisions.” V 


Appointments and 
Resignations 

S ECRETARY of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, K. Hlynka, of 
Winnipeg, has resigned to accept a 
position at the main laboratory of 
Continental Baking Company, New 
York. A native of Edmonton, Mr. 
Hlynka has served the board as secre- 



K. Hlynka 


tary for two years, and as an adminis¬ 
trative assistant in its Grain Research 
Laboratory for 14 years. Previously he 
was with the National Research Coun¬ 
cil at Ottawa. V 

The University of Saskatchewan has 
announced the appointment of Dr. 
Charles D. Stewart of Central Butte 
as professor and head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agricultural Engineering. Dr. 
Stewart will replace Professor O. L. 
Symes who recently resigned. V 
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Fred, Sandy and Vince Coffey agree on 
big, rugged grade HereforcLs for profit 



Part of Coffey’s herd of lierefords—farm money makers. 


A VIRTUE may become a fault if 
pressed too far. Take the desire 
on the part of the Coffeys of 
Carlyle, Sask., to have everything on 
the farm producing: it gave them a 
herd of horses for which they had no 
real use. “We had this pair of 
thoroughbred mares and I felt that 
they ought to be producing some¬ 
thing so I took colts from them,” said 
Fred Coffey. “The herd of horses grew 
and Sandy finally called a halt. He 
said we were getting just too many 
horses!” 

Sandy is the operating partner. 
Fred, his dad, lives in Regina, and his 
brother Vince works in the city, but 
has an interest in the farm and works 
at home in the busy seasons. 

There are 1,500 acres of cropland 
on the farm. The special interest of 
the owners is in the 225-head grade 
Hereford herd. “We had 90 calves 
dropped a year ago,” said Sandy. 
“We’ll have 120 this year, and may 
push it higher.” 

The key to this increase is a change 
in herd management. The partners 
used to sell long two-year-olds, but 
are now selling long yearlings instead. 
The smaller animals find a ready mar¬ 
ket, and the grass saved permits run¬ 
ning a larger cow herd. Also, if the 
stock marketed are smaller, there are 
more of them. 

The Coffeys are anxious that small 
size should be due to age and not to 
breeding. Sandy Coffey sounded a 
note that is heard across the prairies: 
“We have had a lot of trouble getting 
the kind of bulls we want,” he said. 
“We are looking for big bulls that will 
sire growthy calves. We can buy any 


number of the small, handy, tight 
kinds, but we want rugged bulls with 
lots of bone. 

They want more calves for the same 
reason that they want them bigger— 
to make more money out of their 
cattle. Sandy and a man look after the 
herd in the winters. “One man could 
look after them, but he’d be tied here 
tight, and he would have to work very 
hard,” said Sandy. The two men could 
look after a larger herd quite easily. 

T HE line is held on costs, in part, 
by the availability of fairly cheap 
range, but management also helps. 
The cattle pick through bales of straw 
on the snow, and lie on the straw they 
don’t eat. They can bed down in an 
open-end, rough shed, but most of 
them settle for straw in the shelter of 
trees. Hay is hauled into the yard in 
mild weather and is also fed on the 
snow. There is no winter barn clean¬ 
ing. The open shed and yarns are 
periodically cleaned with a hydraulic 
fork or fresno, but it is done in the 
summer. 

The calves, too, are in an open-end 
shed in the barnyard. Most are fed 
grain and hay in the winter and go 
onto grass in the spring. Some are put 
on grain at weaning time and stay on 
grain until June or July of the next 
year when they are shipped. This is 
the exception; most of the cattle are 
sold off grass. 

The growth of the cattle herd has 
rung the death knell on a one-time 
busy hog enterprise. The Coffeys used 
to run 100 to 150 hogs, but they are 
now down to a couple of litters a year. 

Then there are the horses. They 
started out with a pair of half- 
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Ihoroughbred horses on the Coffey farm at Carlyle , Saskatchewan 
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B.E Goodrich 

tubeuss tires 
give extra safety 


... backed by 
7 years of use and proof! 


Yes, it’s a fact! B. F. Goodrich Tubeless Tires provide extra 
safety features because B. F. Goodrich was the inventor of 
the first practical tubeless tire, way back in 1947. 

Since then over 6 million tubeless tires have been sold, giving 
owners over 60 billion miles of protected safe driving. With 
B. F. Goodrich you get the benefits of the years of leadership 
in tubeless tires — proven design, manufacturing know -how' 
and servicing experience! 



Choose from 2 Proven 


B.E Goodrich 
SAFETYUNER 


Standard Equipment on 
new cars, the SAFETY- 
LINER features a pat¬ 
ented inner liner that 
protects against danger¬ 
ous bruise blow'outs. Re¬ 
duces puncture hazards, 
too — the inner liner 
grasps penetrating ob¬ 
jects, holds them tightly 
... restricting loss of air. 
Special tread hushes 
squeal on turns. And 
SAFETYLINERS cost no 
more than the old- 
fashioned tire-and-tube! 


B.E Goodrich 

LIFE-SAVER 


Here’s maximum protection 
for every driving hazard — 
bruise blowouts, punctures 
and skids. LIFE-SAVERS 
change dangerous blow'outs 
to safe s-s-s-slowouts. Even 
puncturing nails don’t cause 
flats ... patented sealant ma¬ 
terial beneath the tread seals 
punctures instantly and per¬ 
manently. The exclusive 
LIFE - SAVER Grip-Block 
tread gives caterpillar grip 
action, for amazing skid pro¬ 
tection and safe, sure stops. 


Look for this sign of Tube/ess Tire headquarters 
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thoroughbred mares and built the 
bunch up to eight head, the colts all 
being three-quarters thoroughbred. 

The original Coffey in the district 
started with a quarter-section in 1882, 
and built it up to three quarters. His 
son, Fred, added some more, and to¬ 
day, with Sandy and Vince active, the 
farm has spread out over an eight- 
section tract. 

Sandy’s sons, Dennis, Cameron and 
Patrick, are still little boys. But little 
boys very quickly become big boys, 
and these newer helpers some day 
may extend the farm-ranch borders 
still further. V 


Wheat... Headache 
For Uncle Sam 

A S of February, Uncle Sam had 
1,872 million bushels of wheat 
' on hand that he didn’t know 
what to do with. It was enough to 
meet all the domestic and export re¬ 
quirements of the United States for 
more than two full years, and was 
taking up more than one-third of all of 
the government money invested in 
price-supported farm products. 

U.S. wheat price supports have 
been at 90 per cent “old” parity, 
which is equivalent to about 105 per 


cent of modernized or “new” parity. 
The new provisions enacted last year 
by The Congress for flexible price 
supports will not go into effect on 
wheat until the 1955 crop is marketed, 
and the transition from old to new 
parity will start only with the 1956 
crop. 

The national wheat allotment for 
1955 has been reduced 23 million 
acres below the 1953 acreage, to 55 
million acres. It is estimated, how¬ 
ever, that, with average yields, even 
this lower acreage will produce almost 
as much wheat as is now required by 
both domestic and foreign markets in 
any year. 


Early Haying 
For Dairy Farming 

G ORDON PRITCHARD sacrificed 
maximum hay yields in the 
summer of 1954, by cutting the 
first field in early July. He did it pur¬ 
posely, with a view to harvesting 
high-protein feed on his foothills farm, 
west of Midnapore, and saving it 
while the weather was good. He 
didn’t guess then how fortunate the 
decision was. By the end of July, most 
of his hay was baled and stacked, or 
in the barn. It was green and nutriti¬ 
ous, the kind that is needed for a 
high-producing dairy herd. 

Then, the weather turned wet. He 
lost hay after that, and many neigh¬ 
bors lost more. But his own feed situ¬ 
ation was already saved, when much 
of western Canada was preparing to 
enter winter with one of the poorest 
quality hay crops in history. 

Mr. Pritchard has been farming in 
the foothills country for only five 
years, moving from Camrose where 
his home farm dried out. He is build¬ 
ing a new enterprise with dairy cattle. 
It is more confining, he admits, than 
the beef herd that he grew up with, 
but it is also more dependable. 

Although short of funds when he 
moved to the foothills, he had a deep 
desire for a farm of his own. A well- 
established farmer, whom he knew, 
offered to help. Soon, the cows were 
provided, on shares. Although he sold 
the herd last fall to straighten up the 
loan, Gordon says now that the ar¬ 
rangement worked to the advantage 
of both. He took 80 per cent of the 
milk revenue himself, while the re¬ 
mainder of the milk cheque and the 
entire calf crop were turned over to 
his creditor. It enabled him to get his 
start, and gave the lender a good 
return on the money he invested. 

Now, his goal of building and run¬ 
ning a healthy farm business is well 
in sight. One of his two quarters are 
seeded to alfalfa, brome and creeping 
red fescue. The remainder of the farm 
provides natural grazing for the herd 
in summer. He has a fluid milk con¬ 
tract in the Calgary market. A trim 
and freshly painted house for his wife 
and three young sons, and the newly 
built stanchion barn, like the house, 
white and trimmed with red, make 
neat and cozy quarters for all on the 
farm. It’s a rolid nucleus for a sound 
farm enterprise.—D.R.B. V 


Depend on Original Service Parts 


Mother Nature doesn’t wait for the man 
who’s late. Farm profits are as perishable as 
the crops they represent. That’s why at 
spring planting or harvest time — whenever 
there’s work to do — the dependability of 
your tractor, truck or other motorized 
equipment is so impprtant. 

Auto-Lite is famous the world over for 
dependable performance. Manufacturers of 
the finest trucks and tractors, cars, and 
other gas and diesel power units, specify 
Auto-Lite Electrical Systems as original 


equipment. They know Auto-Lite means 
peak performance . . . long life . . . greater 
satisfaction. 

So ... to be sure of dependability that 
counts in bigger farm profits, replace with 
Auto-Lite Original Service Parts when your 
motorized farm equipment needs repair. 
Your neighborhood Auto-Lite dealer carries 
a complete stock. 

ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE LIMITED 
Sarnia Paris and Service Division Ontario 


DISTRIBUTORS, CONTACT SETS, 
CONDENSERS, COILS 

Precision-built Auto-Lite Distributors, Con¬ 
densers, Coils and Contact Sets are ignition 
engineered, approved and specified as 
Original Service Parts by manufacturers as 
best for their products. 


GENERATORS, REGULATORS, STARTING MOTORS 

Dependable Auto-Lite Generators, Regulators and 
Starting Motors, standard equipment on millions of 
America's motor vehicles, deliver top performance day 
after day under the most trying conditions. 


Consequently Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, asked the 
National Agricultural Advisory Com¬ 
mission, the chairman of which is 
Dean W. I. Myers, of Cornell Univer¬ 
sity, to review the wheat surplus 
situation and consider problems re¬ 
lated to this crop. These problems in¬ 
volve changes in the food habits of 


A pat on the back develops char¬ 
acter if administered young enough, 
often enough and low enough.— 
Russell County Netcs. 


U.S. people, sound methods of ex¬ 
panding use of wheat for feed, the 
question of grading and classifying 
market wheat, the advisability of land- 
use programs having to do with the 
use of marginal lands, and the ad¬ 
visability of establishing controls on a 
bushel, rather than on an acreage 
basis. V 


AUTO-LITE MANUFACTURES OVER 400 PRODUCTS, INCLUDING SPARK PLUGS, BATTERIES, WIRE AND CABLE, ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 
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COPENHAGEN 



"THE WORLD'S 
BEST CHEW" 


t--1 



I Good for Children and Adults 

EX-LAX 

The Chocolated Laxative 

____ J 


UDDER BALM 



A OR. 8Ell PRODUCT 


Always make sure your mail 
is properly addressed, and 
that you have signed your 
name and address to your 
letter or subscription order. 
An omission will cause de¬ 
lay in filling your order. 
—mi mi iifiima—« 


Tree! 


1955 CATALOG 

JUST OUT 



features hundreds of power, 
economy and custom items for 
all cars. It is full of money saving 
products and methods that will 
give you more power with greater 
economy. Send 50c for mailing 
(refunded on first order). 


/ ai- Van accessories LAP 


546 KING SWAY VANCOUVER IO B.C. 
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Saskatchewan’s 
Pocket Gophers 


Bad-tempered, unso¬ 
cial and persistent, 
the pocket go/ilier is 
seldom seen 

by II. H. PITTMAN 

• 

A pocket gopher on its 
back, revealing the pow¬ 
erful incisers, the capa¬ 
cious fur-lined pouches, 
and the strong forefeet 
and long claws which 
enable them to burrow 
for food. 


V ISITORS to the great plains of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan are 
often surprised by the numbers 
of little heaps of earth in many places, 
and it is usually hard to convince them 
that these are not mole-hills. The 
heaps generally measure about 18 
inches across, although occasionally 
much larger ones are found, and have 
no visible entrances. A little gentle 
prodding reveals an opening in the 
turf below and shows where the earth 
came from, but yields no information 
about the creatures responsible, which 
the casual observer assumes must be 
moles. No moles live on the prairie 
between southeastern Manitoba and 
British Columbia, however, and these 
little hillocks, sometimes so numerous 
and annoying, are really the work of 
a highly specialized group of rodents, 
the pocket gophers. 

Naturalists state that the work of 
these animals improves and aerates the 
soil and that they are as beneficial as 
the earthworms of the English coun¬ 
tryside, but farmers and gardeners 
generally think otherwise. The hills 
are nearly always where the richest 
soil occurs, such as cultivated fields, 
gardens or hay meadows, and fre¬ 
quently impede, or even break, the 
machinery used in harvesting the 
crops. The animals feed upon roots 
and tubers and naturally enough find 
food most abundant where the land is 
best. They like the ground to be a 
little damp, or sheltered by a thick 
growth of vegetation and lawns and 
gardens provide the latter, as well as 
a good supply of edible roots. My own 
lawns are honeycombed with their 
tunnels which provide passageways for 
ground squirrels, snakes and other un¬ 
welcome visitors, long after the origi¬ 
nal tenants have been destroyed. 

Pocket gophers are peculiar to 
North America and are very numerous 
in some places. They belong to the 
family Geomyidae which is divided 
into several genera, two of which, 
Geomys and Thomomys, occur on the 
western plains. The former apparently 
reaches the extreme northern limit of 
its range here but the latter is common 
and a number of geographical races or 
sub species are recognized. One of 
these, the Saskatchewan pocket gopher 
(Thomomys talpoides talpoides) is 
plentiful where I am writing, and is 
the species shown in the photograph. 

Members of this genus are greyish- 
brown rodents about the size of a rat. 
Their heads are blunt and broad and 
have a fur-lined pouch on each side 
with an external opening on the cheek. 


These pouches or pockets are so large 
and elastic that a finger and thumb 
placed in them will almost meet at the 
back of the neck. They are filled and 
emptied by the front paws or feet and 
when fully distended make the animal 
look as if it is suffering from a severe 
attack of mumps. The familiar ground 
squirrels have cheek pouches too, but 
the openings are inside their mouths. 

The legs are rather short, but the 
fore limbs are very powerful and have 
long and strong claws for digging. The 
hairy tail is short, but is said to be 
very sensitive and used as a guide 
when the animal is moving backwards 
in a tunnel. The ears are small and in¬ 
conspicuous. The skull shows some 
interesting structural modifications, 
but the powerful incisors are the most 
prominent feature. The eyes are small, 
yet larger than those of a mole and 
this, combined with their greyish- 
brown color, suggests that they took 
to a subterranean life at a later period 
than the moles. 

P OCKET gophers are well adapted 
to their mining life and are forever 
digging. Obstacles that resist the work 
of the powerful fore limbs are over¬ 
come by the strong teeth and only 
large stones make them deviate from 
a chosen course. As most of their tun¬ 
nels are made in search of food many 
of them are close to the surface and 
only large enough to allow the animals 
to move along freely. Old and much 
used ones may become larger and I 
have found some in which I could 
thrust my arm. The dens or nests are 
always deeper and are usually under 
the frost-line, which may be five feet 
below the surface in places. There are 
nests under two of my lilac bushes 
which are at least six feet down and 
I have come across tunnels at seven 
feet. It is difficult to drown the ani¬ 
mals out, and my daughters and I 
have poured barrels of water into 
opened tunnels in the garden with 
very little effect. I think the net result 
was one annoyed half-grown animal 
for three barrels. They are continually 
pushing earth ahead of them and can 
quickly plug any passage and divert 
the water when it causes them dis¬ 
comfort. 

As with human miners, the material 
excavated has to be thrown out on the 
surface and it is the little blind hillocks 
on the prairie that first indicate the 
presence of the animals. Later on their 
work will be noticed in the garden, 
for they are fond of carrots and other 
vegetables. They do not hibernate and 



coccus 

MOBILIS 



We offer this as a Latin label 
for a brand-new type of barn¬ 
yard fowl—a skating rooster. 
“Buster” is reported to be a 
nonchalant performer on a pair 
of 5-inch roller skates taped to 
his feet. Need we add that they’re 
of featherweight aluminum. 

No less impressive than this 
fowl’s spirit of derring-do is the 
resourcefulness of the designers 
and engineers who dream up 
new uses for aluminum—from 
gadgets (see above) to furni¬ 
ture to minesweepers. It keeps 
Alcan’s researchers busy, work¬ 
ing with customer companies 
with new ideas on how to use 
aluminum to create lighter, more 
lasting products. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 

(ALCAN) 


THERE'S A 
DIFFERENCE . . . 

between the brand you put on 
your livestock and the brand 
an advertiser puts on his prod¬ 
uct: A livestock brand signifies 
ownership only. A product 
® brand signifies not only owner¬ 
ship but quality as well. The 
reputation of the manufacturer 
will suffer if his branded 
product fails to give the con¬ 
sumer satisfaction. As a gen¬ 
eral rule you can buy a 
branded product with confi¬ 
dence. 


Men afflicted with Bladder 
Trouble, Getting Up Nights. 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness. Dizziness, 
Physical Inability and Gen¬ 
eral Impotency send for our 
amazing FREE BOOK that 
tells how you may correct these condi¬ 
tions and have new health and Zest in 
Life. Write today. No Obligation. 

Excelsior Institute. Dept. Aiot Excelsior Springs, Mo. 



-LONESOME?- 

Beautiful Girls, AH Types 

Thousands anxious to meet you. Our 
system is new and difierent. Tell us about 
yourself. We'll send our free information 
in machine-sealed letter. Nation's Largest. 

HELP COMPANY CLUB 

4554-CG Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 
^ mmmmm Fill in and mail this coupon*■*■■•* v 
I Hein Company Club 
■ 4554-CG Broadway, Chicago 40, III. * 

I At no cost to me, please send literature. | 
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PROVEN "BEST IN THE FIELD" 

Golden Arrow Sprayers 

■with RADIAL PISTON PUMP—deliver constant nozzle pressure at slow 
speeds. PATENTED CLAMP-ON NOZZLES provide efficient spray-pattern 
and are absolutely trouble-free in operation. 


PTO RADIAL PISTON PUMP 


HOW AVAILABLE f=OA 

FARMERS - RANCHERS - FRUIT GROWERS - MUNICIPALITIES ETC. 


/DEAL 

y° r 

CATTLE JP/MY/HC 



PATCNTS PENDING 
CANADA.- U.S-A. 


POilTIVF DISPlACtC-l«NT-\ 

MEANS full PERFORMANCE 
AT LOW 1PRKO J 

0/?C/iAPD SPPAYI/V& 


BUILT-IN RELIEF VALVE 

fsoricri pomp to Cop Its. PRtjj. 


PUMP* CAN BE PURCHASED 5EPERATUY - OR COMPLETE WITH HI6H PRESSURE SPRAY KIT. 

GOLDEN ARROW SPRAYERS Ltd. 

Cg/ia<Ja's Zg/y?/^ - Manu/sc6u/rrs C/iem/c#/ Sprayers 


YOU ARE INVITED 

To Attend — To Exhibit 
AT THE JUBILEE 

EDMONTON EXHIBITION 

JULY 18 to 23 

You won't want to miss V/estern Canada's Premier Livestock Show . . . the 
spectacular 1955 Jubilee Grandstand Revue . . . the World's Largest Midway 
. . . and all the other exciting highhghts of the Edmonton Exhibition. Send for 
your Prize List today! 


EDMONTON EXHIBITION ASSOCIATION LTD. 



MAYRATH 

GALVANIZED Elevators 



at DODGE CITY. NANS. or MONMOUTH. ILL 


16 Ft. $ 138 24 Ft. S 178 24 Ft. $ 235 
32 Ft. $ 290 40 Ft. *340 
48 Ft. *38 


Prices with 
carriage & winch 


COUNTRYWOMAN HANDBOOKS 

No. 1—Countrywoman Handbook On Housekeeping-25c 

Kitchen tools and labor savers, home decorating, furniture refinishing, care and 
repair of hardwood and softwood floors, washday shortcuts, pattern reading and 
sewing hints, how to get rid of flies, bugs and beetles, housecleaning aids, etc., 
to mention only a part of the information contained in this splendid book. Price 
only 25c postpaid. 

No. 2—Countrywoman Handbook On Kitchen Planning 25c 

Essentials of a well-planned kitchen, proper arrangement of shelving, height of 
working surfaces, use of space, plans for a dumb waiter, shoe storage, and other 
very practical information on linen cupboards, clothes closets, etc. Price only 25c 
postpaid. 


Order by Number—Send Your Order Direct To: 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE BOOK DEPT. 

WINNIPEG - - - CANADA 


frequently get into cellars and root- 
houses, unless these have stone or 
cement walls. Although they seem to 
store food, they continue digging to 
some extent during the winter and 
push the earth out into the runways 
they have made under the snow and 
we often see long twisting sausage-like 
cylinders of earth on low-lying land or 
in ditches in early spring, testifying to 
the resdess energy of the little miners. 

Our northern pocket gophers seem 
to raise only one litter a year, and the 
five or six young ones are apparently 
born late in May in southern Sas¬ 
katchewan. However, I have never 
dug down to a nest and can only base 
my opinion on observations made in 
our garden. They are definitely unso¬ 
cial and bad tempered 1 , and we rarely 
catch more than one adult in the same 
tunnel. The young ones seem to be 
driven out before they assume their 

Biggest Herd 
Of Galloways 


adult coats; but apparently they move 
only a few hundred yards and then 
commence burrowing for themselves, 
so that a scattered colony of these 
troublesome little rodents is quickly 
formed. 

Pocket gophers are rarely seen on 
the surface and I am probably the 
only person who ever shot one. What¬ 
ever travelling they do is generally at 
night. I have found a few that had 
been killed by dogs, and others in the 
nests of great horned owls. Although 
they seem to shun the light, my young¬ 
est daughter and I once saw one peer¬ 
ing from the side of a hillock through 
which it had just pushed some earth. 
Whether it was using its eyes or nose 
is impossible to say, but as the hill 
was in the middle of my lawn I shot 
the animal on its fourth or fifth 
appearance. V 


Owner favors the breed because of 
hardiness and beef-making ability 



Part of the 80-cotc herd of Galloway cattle, belonging to A. S. Wallace, 

High River, Alta. 


G alloway cattle, says a. s. 

Wallace, High River, Alberta, 
who has developed the biggest 
herd of the breed in Canada, can fill 
a useful spot in any beef operation. 
Naturally polled, jet black in color 
and shaggy haired, with a dense win¬ 
ter undercoat, their hardiness is at¬ 
tested by the fact that a herd was kept 
at the Alaska Experiment Station at 
Sitka, Alaska, for years. Mr. Wallace 
suggests that the hardy, polled cows 
run into little calving trouble, even 
under severe winter weather, and their 
black color eliminates the burned and 
spoiled udders sometimes resulting 
when bright spring sunshine is re¬ 
flected from the snow to light-skinned 
udders. 

Carcasses from Galloway animals 
have been frequent winners at Britain’s 
Smithfield Show, to prove their beef¬ 
making ability. While in 1936, an Al¬ 
berta-bred Galloway cross-bred was 
grand champion at the Regina Winter 
Fair. 

In spite of their merits, the breed 
has gained little headway in Canada, 
but Mr. Wallace has high hopes for 
their future. It is a logical place for 
Canada’s leading herd too, for his 
father built up, on the same ranch, 
what has been called western Canada’s 


premier herd. Forty years ago, in fact, 
R. A. Wallace purchased his first 
blacks, a group of grades from the 
MacIntyre Ranch. In 1917, 40 pure- 
breds, bought in Kansas, formed the 
breeding herd which increased in size 
until 128 head were finally sold at the 
dispersal in 1927. 

In 1937 the younger Wallace be¬ 
gan again to build a Galloway herd, 
and now runs over 80 breeding cows 
on the seven quarters which make up 
his Spitzie ranch. With a good demand 
for the bulls now, both among the 
limited number of breeders and 
ranchers wanting to cross them on 
their cow herds, he attempts to dis¬ 
tribute them widely. As he sees it, the 
future of the breed, and his own suc¬ 
cess with it, depends on the establish¬ 
ment of more breeders. 

His own cattle are well able to 
rustle on the native grass or the crested 
wheatgrass which grows on all but 70 
acres of the ranch. He throws some 
hay in the shelter of the coulee if the 
weather turns so severe they cannot 
graze out. The 70 acres grow oats for 
an additional bank of feed. Galloway 
cattle are easy doers, says Mr. Wal¬ 
lace, who is confident they will prove 
themselves to new breeders, once they 
get them home.—D.R.B. V 
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I N your walks throughout our 
prairie land you may have 
come across wide, deep holes in 
which some water may remain 
while all the surrounding ground 
is. dry. Old-timers will tell you 
that these hollows were buffalo 
wallows where a century ago 
buffalo rolled in the dirt to ease 
the itching of their hides and 
rub off insects which plagued 
them. You may have noticed, 
too, very deep rutted trails which were used by herds of buffalo for years as they 
wandered from one pasture to another, or went down to drink at a river. 

The millions of buffalo that left these marks on our prairies and once roamed 
North America have vanished from our land. Hunters killed them in such num¬ 
bers that finally only a few were left and these are now protected within park 
enclosures. Because the buffalo was a very mild and fearless animal it didn’t 
realize that men with guns were dangerous and so did not run from danger. 

The buffalo supplied the Indians of the plains with their needs—food, clothing, 
homes and tools. They followed the wandering herds of buffalo to be near their 
food supply. When the buffalo disappeared the Indians were left starving. 

The potoerful buffalo is the provincial emblem of Manitoba. It recalls to us 
the days of wandering Indian tribes and early pioneers. One of the most inter¬ 
esting films telling the story of the buffalo is the Walt Disney film “Vanishing 
Prairie.” Every boy and girl should see this 
nature film for the story of our prairie land is 
wonderfully told for us to appreciate and enjoy. 






to let you have a rabbit. I'll give you 
the money, and you can go down to 
the market and buy one.” 

While Peter Green was on his way 
to the market, Willie White was on 
his way to town. Mr. Crow had dis¬ 
covered that boys went to the market 
to buy rabbits. He suggested that 
Willie White go there. The road was 
long and dusty, and several times 
Willie was splashed by passing cars. 
The recent rains had left puddles in 
the hollows of the road. But un¬ 
daunted, Willie trudged onward. 
Willie was travelling with purpose. 
He was searching for a boy. 

The boy, who was to be his boy, 
was sitting on the curb, just outside 
the market place. He had gone eagerly 
to buy a rabbit, but there were no 
rabbits for sale. As he sat there, he 
saw a mud-caked little creature, with 
sagging ears and dragging feet, com¬ 
ing toward him. “Hello, little boy,” 
said Willie White. 

“Hello, you funny little thing,” said 
Peter. 


Tm not a funny little thing,” said 
Willie wearily. “I’m a tired little white 
rabbit, and I’ve come a long way look¬ 
ing for a boy.” 

Peter reached out and touched 
Willie. A piece of caked mud fell 
from Willie’s coat. Peter cried out in 
delight. “You are a white rabbit, and 
you’ve found your boy. I’m Peter 
Green.” 

“I’m Willie White,” said Willie. 

Gathering the dusty Willie into his 
arms, Peter ran home. His mother 
cried out in dismay. “Peter,” she said, 
“you didn’t buy that filthy little 
creature, did you?” 

“No, Mum, I didn’t buy him. I 
found him. I’m going to spend my 
money on a rabbit hutch. Please may 
I have some soap flakes, because when 
this little rabbit has a bath, he’ll be 
as white as snow.” 

The next day, Willie White and 
Peter Green went in search of a black 
crow. They wanted to thank him for 
bringing them together. 


Sketch Pac) Out'C^-IPcois 

No. 40 in series—by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 
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White and Green 

by Mary Grannan 

ILLIE WHITE was a little rab¬ 
bit, gay of heart and swift of 
foot. Willie had had to fend for him¬ 
self, almost from the day he was born. 
His mother’s appetite for red cabbage 
had brought her an untimely end. She 
had been captured in Mr. Penny’s 
garden. From that day, Willie’s life 
had been one of escapes and foraging. 
He had done very well for himself 
too, until the day that Greedy Fox 
moved into the woodlands. 

Willie soon learned that Greedy 
was one to be reckoned with. Greedy 
was sly and clever and for the first 
time in his life, Willie White was 
worried. He took his troubles to his 
good friend, the crow. If he expected 
consolation from Mr. Crow, he was 
disappointed. 

“You’ve a right to be worried,” said 
the great black bird, and wisely. “It 
doesn’t matter how fast you can run, 
or how sharp eyed you are, Greedy 
will outwit you some day. If I were 
you, Willie, I’d leave the woodland. 
I’d find some place to live, where I 
could enjoy life, and not always be 
on the lookout.” 

Willie shook his white head sadly. 
“But I don’t know such a place, Mr. 
Crow. The only place I know is this 
woodland.” 

“How about the zoo?” asked the 
crow. 

The word was new to Willie. He 
did not understand. Mr. Crow told 
Willie about zoos, and how the 
animals were taken care of, and fed 
well. “You’d never have to forage 
again, Willie,” he said. 

“I’ll go there,” said Willie. “Where 
is it?” 

“It’s on the edge of the town,” said 
Mr. Crow, “but there’s one thing I 
should tell you about the zoo, before 
you go. You’ll be locked up. You won’t 
have your freedom to hop about the 
way you do now. You’ll be in a cage.” 


Willie’s face fell. Willie, who had 
roamed about at his pleasure, all of 
his short life, did not like the idea of 
confinement. “It would be like a 
prison,” he said. 

“Yes,” agreed the crow, “but a very 
fine prison. You’d be treated well.” 

Willie White shook his white head. 
“I wouldn’t like it,” he said. “Is there 
any other place I could live, and be 
safe, happy and free, Mr. Crow?” 

The crow flew to the top of the big 
pine tree. He seemed to think better 
when he was sitting on top of a tall 
tree. Willie waited, hopefully, for his 
return. In a matter of minutes, Mr. 
Crovv returned to earth. He nodded 
his head. “I’ve thought of something,” 
he said, “a boy.” 

Again the little rabbit was puzzled. 

“A boy is a very nice thing,” said 
the crow. “A boy likes a rabbit. He 
will feed you well. He will make a 
good home for you, and he will play 
with you. You’ll have fun with a boy.” 

“I shall live with a boy,” said 
Willie. “Where shall I find one?” 

This was the problem. Where would 
Willie find a little boy, who wanted a 
rabbit? 

A little boy who wanted a rabbit 
lived on the corner of Maple and 
Daffodil streets, and his name was 
Peter Green. He wanted a rabbit so 
much, that he sang about it. And this 
was his song: 

“I hope some day that Ill get 
A small rabbit for a pet. 

He will be as white as snow, 

He will like me, that I know. 

I will be both good and kind 
To the rabbit, who is mine.” 

Peter's mother heard the song, and 
called the little boy to her. “You want 
a rabbit very much, don’t you Peter?” 

“Yes. Mum,” said Peter, “and if I 
had a little white rabbit, I’d take care 
of him, and feed him, and he’d be no 
bother to you at all.” 

“With a promise like that,” laughed 
Mrs. Green, “I think it’s safe enough 


T HOSE old stone fences around the 
fields and the stone piles here 
and there—what a total of accumulated 
labor they represent! Fortunately for 
agriculture, these stony districts are 
the exception rather than the rule. 

But if picking these stones made the 
farmer groan, there are many for 
whom the stone piles he built are a 
delight. Overgrown as they soon are 
with thickets of saskatoon, choke- 
cherry, willow and poplar, they offer 
to the small four-foots of field and 
meadow an impregnable refuge safe 
from attack by dog, fox or coyote; 
from hawk, owl and eagle. How many 
times, too, have I crept up behind a 
stone pile to spy on fox or coyote 
mousing in the fields. 

There are a’ways picture possibili¬ 
ties around these old stone heaps. You 
have only to sit down to sketch the 
stone pile itself, and before long one 
or another of its furry inhabitants will 
come out to spy on you. 


The sketch you make might be in 
the nature of the one shown here and 
can be as slight or elaborate as you 
have time for. I would probably begin 
with the gate post, judging the angle 
it makes with the horizon and its 
thickness in proportion to its length. 
Then the gate—and remember, each 
shape'before you put it down, must 
be measured with your eye and com¬ 
pared with the dimensions of the post 
which is your standard for comparison. 

For instance, you might say to your¬ 
self, “This poplar tree to the left is 
about as far from the top of the tall 
post (on a horizontal line) as half the 
post’s length. So, you put a mark 
there and then observe that the pop¬ 
lar’s trunk is not vertical, but leans to 
the right. Indicate this. Now measure 
and compare the shapes of the stones 
between them and on both sides and 
in a few minutes more, the basic 
shapes are drawn, and you can pro¬ 
ceed with detail. 
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1953-54 Final Wheat Price 

HE Minister of Trade and Commerce, Mr. 
Howe, found it more difficult than usual to 
uphold his unofficial title of optimist-in-chief at 
Ottawa, when he announced the final payment for 
wheat of the 1953-54 pool, on May 16. Basis No. 1 
Northern, in store Fort William or Vancouver, the 
final payment was 6.262 cents per bushel, and the 
average payment on the 398,031,635.6 bushels 
delivered by producers was 6.384 cents per bushel. 
Mr. Howe made the announcement sound reason¬ 
able under the circumstances, but he could not be 
very optimistic about it. He said that the 1953-54 
pool represented the most difficult marketing oper¬ 
ation in the postwar history of the Wheat Board. 

The Board, in fact, began the 1953-54 year with 
the harvest of the third bumper wheat crop in 
succession. Also, despite very heavy exports in 
1952-53, it was necessary to take 148.7 million 
bushels from the previous pool into the 1953-54 
pool on January 30, 1954. World demand dropped 
despite a very aggressive sales campaign by the 
Wheat Board, until only 255 million bushels were 
exported during the crop year, a decline of 130 
million bushels from 1952-53 exports. Prices de¬ 
clined also, No. 1 Northern averaging only $1.73, 
as compared with $1.90 during the previous crop 
year. Finally, because markets were slower and so 
much wheat had to be carried longer, the average 
carrying charge per bushel increased by approxi¬ 
mately 8.5 cents. A final 1953-54 price of $1.56426, 
basis No. 1 Northern, as compared with the final 
price of the previous crop year of $1.81, was there¬ 
fore accounted for by the decline in selling price 
and the increased carrying charges. 

No one can quarrel with Mr. Howe’s explanation 
of the difficulties of the Wheat Board, but what to 
do about it is an entirely different question. It is 
difficult to see, in all fairness, what else the United 
States can do under the circumstances but get rid 
of its surplus by any reasonable means. The chances 
are, indeed, that if Mr. Howe or any prairie wheat 
producer were in the position of Uncle Sam, with 
a bad political situation on his hands and unlimited 
wealth with which to get out of a jam created by 
a previous administration, they would do much 
the same thing. 

The seat of the trouble is to be found in a com¬ 
bination of many factors. To whatever extent it 
may lie in the long-continued, high, fixed price 
supports of the Democratic regime, we are now 
also confronted with the results of a combination 
of weather, technological advances in agriculture, 
and a decline in the importing needs of countries 
which have regained a larger measure of self- 
sufficiency during the postwar decade. Surpluses 
are a chronic affliction of agriculture, and they 
arise largely because so much can happen that is 
unpredictable. Difficult as the present situation is, 
and disappointing as prices are bound to be under 
such circumstances, it is little short of amazing that 
a wheat surplus did not develop earlier in the post¬ 
war period than it did. V 

Security and Controls 

A LITTLE over two weeks ago we were down 
at Hutchinson, Kansas, to attend the annual 
field day of the Kansas Wheat Improvement Asso¬ 
ciation. On the way down, as we talked with 
people we met, and at the State College of Agri¬ 
culture, at Manhattan, where we talked with an 
associate professor of agricultural economics, orig¬ 
inally from southern Alberta, as well as during the 
field day program (see page 9), the problem of 
controls, as an inevitable feature of high fixed farm 
price supports, was much in evidence. 


Acreage allotments are the order of the day in 
every wheat area of the Union. Acreage has been 
arbitrarily cut now for two years in succession, and 
controlled acreage is almost a certainty for 1956. 
It affects the small, as well as the large farmer, and 
the producer of wheat in strongest demand for 
export, as well as the inferior types and varieties, 
for which the demand is least. The most efficient 
and the least efficient farmers have their acreages 
reduced by law in equal proportion, and the con¬ 
trol is administered locally, by counties. The 
farmer’s acreage is measured after seeding. If he 
has estimated rather than measured his seeded 
acreage and is an acre or two over, he receives a 
sharp letter instructing him to get rid of the excess 
if he wants to enjoy full price support for any of 
his crop. 

Of course the law must be administered fairly. 
Uncle Sam will have a billion bushels of wheat to 
carry over, beginning July 1, and acreage reduction 
has been a necessity. Nevertheless, to subject the 
long-time grower of hard spring wheat or hard red 
winter wheat to the same measure of acreage re¬ 
duction as the "suitcase” farmer, who has ripped 
up large acreages of submarginal land during the 
last decade, to make a killing from high fixed price 
supports for wheat, certainly is not good for 
farmers, their industry, or the government. 

Canadian farmers do not want controls of any 
kind, if they can be avoided. They do have some 
controls, and they need some price supports. What 
supports they are getting could stand some improve¬ 
ment, but not necessarily in the direction of raising 
all supports to higher levels. Occasionally, in Can¬ 
ada, we have heard the idea expressed that farm 
products should be supported at 100 per cent of 
parity. No government is ever likely to be so 
foolish. Experience on this continent with wheat 
since 1952 should deter even the most foolhardy 
cabinet minister. V 

Our Railway 

T HE other day the postman brought us a small 
16-page booklet. It carries the title that we 
have put at the head of this article, and was written 
by Donald Gordon, president of the Canadian 
National Railways, for the 100,000 men and women 
who work for the Company, and who received 58.5 
cents out of every dollar of operating revenue the 
Company received in 1954. The booklet presents 
very simply the basic information about the opera¬ 
tions of the C.N.R. for the year, with a few com¬ 
ments reproduced in Mr. Gordon’s own hand¬ 
writing, for the sake of emphasis. 

The fact is that last year was not a good year for 
the C.N.R. Its revenue from operations showed the 
largest decline in its history—almost $56 million. 
Operating expenses were down substantially, but 
not enough to match the drop in revenue. Conse¬ 
quently, net revenue, instead of being $31.2 mil¬ 
lion, the amount necessary to provide interest 
on all the money invested in the Company by 
Canadians when they purchased C.N.R. bonds, 
was only enough to provide $2.4 million for inter¬ 
est. The balance, $28.7 million, must be paid; and 
since all of the Canadian people own the C.N.R., 
the government must find the money. 

Mr. Gordon’s chief difficulty, and that of many 
thousands of prairie farmers, originates for the most 
part, from the same cause. Mr. Gordon cannot find 
enough money to pay the bondholders their inter¬ 
est, without going to the government. The farmer 
is guaranteed an initial payment for his wheat, oats 
and barley before they are harvested, and the gov¬ 
ernment undertakes to see that they are marketed 
to the best advantage afterward, by assuming the 
responsibility for Canadian Wheat Board policy. 
Both, following last year’s operations, have found 
it impossible to meet their obligations to people 
who have lent them money. 

In Mr. Gordon’s business, 78.5 cents of every 
dollar received comes from freight. For tens of 
thousands of western farmers, 78.5 cents of every 
dollar they receive easily comes from the grain 
they produce. Mr. Gordon says that the principal 
decrease in freight was in grain traffic, because 
“overseas shipments of Canadian grain dropped 
off.” The fanners recently received a 6.262-cent 


final payment for 1953 wheat, instead of about 15 
cents, for much the same reason. Part of Mr. 
Gordon’s decrease arose from the fact that farmers 
bought fewer agricultural implements and cars, and 
built fewer buildings. A part of the farmer’s trouble 
was due to the fact that his crop was rusted and 
brought him either nothing at all, or a much re¬ 
duced total initial payment. This also is lost future 
business for both railway companies. 

Mr. Gordon must conduct his business in the 
face of rigorous controls, not only those of a spe¬ 
cific nature, imposed by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, but also those of a more general 
nature, which rest in the authority of parliament. 
The grain farmer, likewise, is subject to the specific 
controls imposed by the Wheat Board, as well as 
the unpredictable and more hazardous controls 
imposed by nature. 

And so it goes. Civilized nations retain a liking 
for liberty but recognize the obligations of increas¬ 
ing social and political responsibility. No one to¬ 
day, unless he is a freak, can act independently of 
other people; and even then is dependent on others 
for their tolerance. V 

Fruit Cocktails Again 

PPARENTLY the saga of the fruit cocktails, or 
tinned mixed fruits, or canned fruit salads, is 
not yet ended. Readers will no doubt remember 
that not so long ago, the Tariff Board at Ottawa 
was called on to make a momentous decision. It 
had to decide whether mixtures of fruits cooked 
in a syrup and wrapped up in tin cans were really 
peaches after all. If they were, it would open up a 
very convenient way to raise the duty on the mixed 
fruit by 150 per cent. No, said the Tariff Board, 
mixed fruit by any other name tastes like mixed 
fruit. 

Thus reproved, the representatives of Mr. 
McCann, the Minister of National Revenue, 
retired abashed: not, however, before the lawyers 
representing the Minister of Justice, Mr. Garson, 
illustrated the difference between law and justice. 
They argued that the tinned products should be 
called neither mixed fruits nor peaches, but pre¬ 
serves. The Tariff Board was not impressed. They 
preferred justice. Absurdity, however, had not yet 
run its course. Applications were made for leave 
to appeal, first to the Exchequer Court, and when 
leave was refused there, to the Supreme Court of 
Canada, where the learned justices likewise refused 
to listen. 

Why bring this up again now? The reason is that, 
absurdity and ineptitude having been routed, 
honesty may take over. The government is not 
certain. It is now reported—first by the Winnipeg 
Free Press—that after sounding out the representa¬ 
tives of other countries involved, Canada may make 
an effort to have the duty on mixed fruits raised 
legally by Parliament. Before this can be done, 
however, other signatories to the Geneva Agree¬ 
ment on Tariffs and Trade must agree, since this 
particular tariff item is “bound” under GATT, and 
cannot be altered so as to affect the products of 
other GATT countries, without their consent. 

Most of the products involved are imported from 
the United States, which has been the object of 
much criticism from Canada because of her 
tariff and quota policy, and because of the special 
waiver she received at the recent GATT Confer¬ 
ence. The government has not admitted that such 
approaches are being, or will be made, because, it 
is argued, the GATT negotiations are always con¬ 
ducted in secret. It may be that the move now sug¬ 
gested is part and parcel of a system of hard bar¬ 
gaining inevitable in such dealings. If so, we hope 
that they are more honest and aboveboard than 
the handling of the mixed fruits item so far would 
appear to guarantee. Having tried a cellar window 
entrance, the government will be forced to gain 
access to its 150 per cent increase in revenues from 
this source, through the front door. Mr. Harris, 
the Minister of Finance, will make any such ap¬ 
proach, and we hope that, as he thinks about the 
Canadian fruit grower, who appears to have a real 
grievance, and also about our neighbors, who have 
been criticized severely for doing forthrightly, what 
Mr. McCann attempted to do otherwise, he will 
blush slightly. V 
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Nothing can fully compensate for the loss of a valuable crop by 
Hail - BUT - a U.G.G. HAIL INSURANCE POLICY - WILL PRO¬ 
TECT YOUR FINANCIAL INTEREST in this critical period for 
Agriculture . . . INSURANCE is the only thing you can do about HAIL. 


U.G.G. HAIL POLICIES can be cancelled at any 
time up to June 30tli and all but 10% of the 
premium will be returned. 

U.G.G. HAIL POLICIES afford you the protection 
of one of the world’s largest and strongest Com¬ 
panies writing Hail Insurance. 

U.G.G. HAIL POLICIES continue to protect until 
October 1st, and cover hail damage to crops while 
growing or in windrow, sheaf or stook. 

You are insured from noon of the day following 


the date stamped by your local Post Office on the 
envelope containing your application for your 
U.G.G. HAIL POLICY. — See your nearest U.G.G. 
Agent. 

U.G.G. HAIL POLICIES are popular because they 
can be obtained at any U.G.G. Elevator and from 
Agents in most districts where there is no U.G.G. 
Elevator. 

DEDUCTIBLE POLICIES are available at lower 
cost. Enquire about them from your local Agent. 
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all- new SP-168 




NEW ONE-LEVER 
CONCAVE ADJUSTMENT 

Calibrated lever lets you change 
concave opening in seconds and 
return to any setting. Rock trap 
protects cylinder and concave. 



MWMk™ HARVESTOR 


POWERFLOW DRIVE 

Variable-speed hydraulic drive lets 
you change ground speeds in any 
gear without changing threshing 
and separating speeds—without 
declutching or shifting. 


NEW CLUTCH 

New automotive-type clutch en¬ 
ables operate • to completely sepa¬ 
rate* drive unh from transmission 
for smooth, effortless shifting. 



POWER STEERING 

Steer with hydraulic power as 
standard equipment. Extra strong 
and stable rear assembly, reserve 
valve prevents breakage. 




Your first look will tell you: this POWERflow Harvestor is some¬ 
thing new in combines! For the all-new SP-168 is the Minneapolis- 
Moline Self-Propelled Harvestor with your ideas built in! Step up 
to the SP-168—12-, 13- and 14-foot sizes; also pick-up models— 
and check off money-making advantages like these: 

Far easier handling with the original MM hydraulic power steer¬ 
ing as standard equipment, new one-lever concave adjustment, one 
dual control stick to regulate ground speed and header height, 
a new easy-to-shift automotive type clutch and variable-speed 
POWERflow hydraulic drive. 

New operator comfort with a large, roomy platform, adjustable 
cushion-type seat, tilted steering wheel, new high leverage brakes, 
heat and noise greatly reduced with an enclosed engine easy to get 
at for service, new quieter-running auger and feeder. 

New strength and wearability with single-unit header and thresher 
body, bridge-trussed structural steel frame, 104 rotating and oscillat¬ 
ing points that need no lubrication, double roller chain cylinder drive. 
Ask your MM Dealer for the facts on the SP-168. Discover all the 
ways this all-new Harvestor can make money for you. 



NEW WORLD CHAMPIONS! 

MM Uni-Huskors placed 1st, 2nd 
and 3rd in 1954 International Me¬ 
chanical Corn Picking Contest. 


1 • Uni-Matic hydraulic controlled cutting height from 2 to 41 inches 
Also available with new 8 foot floating pick-up attachment. 
Feeder raddle spring-loaded fore and aft. Floating bottom keep! 
constant clearance between feeder housing and front beater 

3* Full-length separating with 3,520 square inches of straw racl 
surface. Return grain pan oscillates separately to preven 
plugging. 

4. Fish-backed sloping grain pan keeps grain moving steadily or 
hills. 

5# Grain-saver cleaning shoe with adjustable chaffers and sieves 
6 « Twin-reel straw spreader spreads straw evenly—on stubble only, 


Minneapolis-Moline 

REGINA, SASK. WINNIPEG, MAN. 

FROM REEL TO STRAW SPREADER . . . 

FASTER THRESHING . . . CLEANER GRAIN! 


Branches and Transfer Points in Eastern Ontario Distributor 

Other Leading Farm Machinery « » Waterloo Manufacturing Company 

Distribution Centres Waterloo, Ont. 




































































